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N order to read the hiſtory of our own country to advantage, 
it is neceſſary to trace the variations which have taken place 
in its political ſyſtem. In the reigns of the Tudors, (a memora- 
ble æra in Engliſh hiſtory, and not leſs important in the general 
hiſtory of Europe) the inberent conſtitutional rights of Engliſh= 
men were let at nought by regal power: the will of the reignin 
prince dictated law to both houſes of Parliament, and the bol 
ſpirits of thoſe times were compelled filently to brood over 
their wrongs. The firſt prince of the Stuart line, whilſt he main- 
tained_the divine indefeſible right of kings, by acting beneath 
the dignity of a man, ſubverted the doctrine he ſo zealouſly 
inculcated. The plaything of profligate and profuſe minions 
was held up to a reſtleſs and daring people, not long emancipa- 
ted from papal thraldom, as the vicegerent of heaven, -though 
without dignity-to awe, or bravery to animate, or virtues to en- 
dear; à prince who e b b- a wit. ſunk into a punſter, 
whoſe learning was pedantry, and whoſe life 4 blank. 5 

His unfortunate ſon, Wu much more ſſer ſonal merit, was 
equally a ſtranger tp the at of government. His qwn irreſolu- 
tion and duplicity cy-oper#ing with the-Teligious. and political 
enthuſiaſm of the rides. Aim Wt nprecedented fate, 
which was followed bythe molt daring violences on the conſtitu- 
tion. After a ſhort ſuſpenſion,” regal power regained the aſcen- 
dency, but the prince who governed, had neither the wiſdom 
nor the virtues which adorn a throne. Io ſell his country for 
foreign gold is treaſon in a ſubject, how much more atrocious . . 
is the crime in the prince? H the general ſenſe of wrong which 
a degraded and abuſed people feel, was as ſtimulative as the 
phrenzy of demagogues and zealots, the ſecond Charles would 
not have eſcaped the vengeance due to his crimes. The blind 
_ bigotry of his brother at length rouſed the moſt ſupine. The 
whole nation, as one man, was kindled into reſentment, Never 
was oppoſition to a reigning prince more general, or leſs excited 
by a ſeditions ſpirit ; it was cool, rational, and reluctant : it was 
the innate principle of ſelf- love, which compelled even the ad- 
herents to the doctrine of paſſive-obedience to reject their poli- 
men creed, 5 1 

When hereditary right was rendered ſubſervient to parliamen- 
tary appointment, the people became jealous of the ſmalleſt in- 
fringement of their natural rights, and keeping a watchful eye 
on the prerogatives of the crown, were anxious to reduce that 


alcendency which it poſſeſſed, The ſovereign then found it ne- 
| 2 ; Z E000 0 W ceſſary | 


py 


frength to the crow, Which ſerve to bind the 


came generally 


ceſſary to rule by making conceſſions, and the royal prerogative 
ſoon appeared to be beſt ſupporteR by the nobility of the realm. 
Then it was that the body of the people took the alarm at a co- 
alit ion of intereſts, which ſeemed to gain over the hereditary le- 
giſlative body to the views of the ſoverejgn. Thoſe jealouſies, 
which fince the diys|6f Henry VII, had been confided to mo- 
narchy, were now extended to'the hngheſt orders of men in the 
tate. When the deſpotiſm of one man Was aboliſhed, not only 
by law büt by cuſtom, the fears of tHe people ſuggeſted to them 
that they ſhould now be enflaved By the authority of a powerful | 
arftocraſy,, What the crown Toft z nominal power it gained in 
fabſtantial influence. As the canftitütion bad veſted in Te king's 
miniſters a right of nominating to all offices of the revenue as. 
well as the ſtate, every new impoſt became an acceſſion of 
ength to the crown, Which ſerved to great more 
clofely to the intereſts of the rei as, 1 rince. The repreſenta» 
rives of the people, alſd, like Perfian devotees, by feeling the be- 
nign warmth of this political fan, Were n led to worſhip 
and deify its ſplendor. The people at large obtained a right to 
clamour, and the crown gained a power to tax. The expefces of 
government became enormons, but an account of the diſburſe- 
ments were annually made public, aud the nation availed itſelf 
of its privilege to rail. At length, Hxe a peevith child, it lulted 
itſelf aſleep by its own 'wailimgs. gg.. 
The preſent reign commenced with all the. advantages which 


hereditary right bad formerly conferred z the ſovereign therefore 


: 7 


was ſoon taught to view with diſguſt the wy dency wich a few 
reat families had acquired, and ro reſcue the king from a ſtate 
o pupilage was the firſt thing attempted. The conſequences of 
= new ſyſtem are t60 recent and tdo well known to be ſpoken 
ere. ä * e e 

In a courſe of time too, thoſe party names which might owe 
their origin to ſome Whimſical. conceit, became the common ap- 
Fakes for thoſe different and diſtinct intereſts which aroſe in 
the nation. Toryifm might be obſerved more generally to pre- 
vail among the landed intereſt in England; the confequences of 
aftretch of the royal preropative being leaſt alarming to ſuch. 
he commercial intereſts of the kingdom, which rapidly ad- 


vanced into „ ee ſerved to lay the foundation for the 


principles of w 4 5 Wich commerce, arts and knowledge be- 
affafed : thoſe doctrines which had been impli- 
citly believed through a long ſucceſſion of ages, were at length 
examined freely and cloſely, and were either ſubmitted to or 
exploded according to the rationality of the principles on which 
they were founded. Theſe two intereſts, which ſpring from the 
very nature of the country, and the purſuits of the people, and 


when in their oppolition rend to poiſe the Eonſtiturion, and pro- 


mote 
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mote the opulence and dignity of the hation, have been unhappi- 


ly drawn forth into all the birterneſs of civil diſſention, in order 
to eſtabliſh an uniformity in religious opinions! for though none 
but well diſpoſed minds can feel the force of religious truth, yet 
every man with a heated imagination and ſtroyg paſſions and pre- 
poſſeſſions, is capable of attaching himfelf zealouſly to an hier» 
archy or a ſe. Thereby making religion, which is in itſelf 
pure A the cauſe of ſtrife, contention, and Every 
r Ow”; bat ade * 

Another intereſt, which the craft of ſtateſmen firſt created 

and their venality has gradually ſtrengthened, is What is called 
the monied intereft, ariſing from a parliamentary debt. This 
modern refinement in politics, can only be praCtifed to effect, in 
a government which poſſeſſes general confidence, founded on its 
inviolate faith and ample reſources, but where practicable, its 
energy is aftoniſhing, giving a depree 'of power and'ah afcens 
dency to a country which ſurpaſſes that derived from à larger po- 
pulat ion and more extended territory. A funded national debt 
is defenſible on a variety of grounds. It attracts the wealth ot 
foreigners to that ſtare, and allures the monied men of every na- 
tion to ſettle in a country where they depoſit their capital. By 
filling the coffers of the ſtate, munificent rewards are held forth 
to ſtimulate the brave, the enterpriſing, and ingenious, to ſerve 
their country to the full extent of their powers. It gives an ap- 
pearance of wealth and conſequence to a nation beyond what it 
really. poſſeſſes ; for whilft the expences of government enrich in- 
dividuals, the public creditor may maintain a ſtyle of living even 


beyond what the actual poſſeſſion of his capital would enable link. 


to do; for the rate of intereſt would greatly fink if no loans 
were made to the ſtate. A national debt tends to multiply, to a 
rrodigious degree, that claſs of citizens, who, though below 
ſpiendeur, are raiſed above want, True indeed, mankind, when 
not employed in active purſuits, generally ſink into frivolous and 
- uſeleſs habits, which render them no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable 


than as conſumers of the produce of the ſoil ; but it is from their 


conſumption that the ſtate accounts, even theſe, uſeful ſubjeCts, 
and among this rank in ſociety the human mind frequent- 
ly feceives its beft cultivation: thoſe men, who are neither en- 
Baged in manufactures, commerce nor tillage, are left at full lei- 

ure to cultivate the arts which delight, adorn,” and invigorate 
life. A national debt likewiſe binds the wealthy part of the 


community to the reigning they, and gives it ſtability 
a 


and firmneſs. Theſe beneficial conſequences unqueſtionably flow 
from government becoming indebted to the public, but the evil 
tendency of ſuch means _ reſorted to for ſupplying the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, is no leſs conſpicuous and influential. The 


immenſe wealth which is tendered to a miniſter, at the head of a 
: govern- 
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government, in which an unbounded confidence is placed; 
prompts to profuſion, and a waſteful diſtribution of the public 
money. lt. tends no leſs to involve a nation in foreign war 

on ſlight and unwarrantable grounds ; by which. the borrowe 


capital is laviſhed away in. ſubſidies to 5 princes, to 


ſupport foreign mercenaries, or to maintain diſtant and ex- 


hauſting wars. It oppreſſes the inferior orders of men in 


the nation with burthenſome taxes, to diſcharge the accumula- 
ting intereſt: in this latter view, the ſcience of finance is a refine- 
ment on political evil, and in its nature worſe, although in its ap- 
pearance better, than the arbitrary exactions of a tyrant, Far- 
ther, whenever, the neceſſities of a ſtate call for larger ſupplies 
than the ſurplus of unemployed wealth in the nation can furniſh, 
then manufactures and commerce are eſſentially injured, and the 
very being of a commercial people is endangered, in which em- 
barraſſment the landed intereſt muſt participate. Another con- 
ſequence is, that it deſtroys the morals of a people, by furniſhing 
the means which enables the crafty to dupe the honeſt and un- 
ſuſpecting, and holds out to mankind the, proſpect of acquiring 
wealth by a ſhorter road than induftry, and the exerciſe of ta- 


£0 


lents provide; but this laſt conſideration the ftateſman is leaſt of 


all diſpoſed. to attend to, and it is ſeen and felt without being re- 
arded. | _ 5 „ 1 
E The debt contracted in the reign of- king William, Was per-, 
haps unavoidable ; that in the reign of queen Ann was prodigally 
ſwelled ; the increaſe which the funded intereſt received during 
Walpole's pacific adminiſtration cauſed that to become a diſeaſe 
which was before only a ſymptom ; the vaſt augmentat ion 
which it received afterwards in the reign of George II. was 
much beyond what a well regulated ſtate of finance would have 
required, but it procured to the country ſuch power and digni- 
ty as ſpread a radiance over the dying head of that mild monarch. 
More recent times have ſubjected the kingdom to a larger ſhare 
of incumbrance without the beneficial concomitants of former 
periods. Upon the whole, a politician freed from the influence 
of party-Ipirit, and taking a comprehenſive view of the ſubject, 
will be ready to pronounce, that every national evil feſt or 
feared, may be charged on a Walpole, a Hollis, or a North, 
In fine, public credit, when uſed for beneficial purpoſes, in a 
diſcreet manney, is like the Nemœan lion's ſkin, which ſupplied 
Hercules with his ſhield or covering, and defended him through 
all his labours; but when abuſed and miſapplied, it is like the 


poiſoned garment that polluted the heroes vitals, and precipitated 


his death, 5 
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The Naval and Commercial Hiſtory of GREAT-BRI- 
 TAIN, from the Acceſſion of King GzorGE the Se- 
Fond, to the Peace of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


EH AP; 1 


De Naval Hiſtory of Great-Britain, to the breaking out of 
ED. the War with Spain in 1739. 


Acceſſion of George II.—MMeeting of Parliament Depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards on the Southern coaſts of America 
| Surrender of the Charter of Carolina to the Crown—Treaty 
of Seville, between England, France, Spain, and Holland 
Parliamentary Regulations reſpecting the Eaſt-India 
and Royal African Companies. Treaty ſigned at Vienna, 
ſetween the King of Great - Britain and the 2 | 
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| Death of the Duke of Parma Aiſtrabs of the Navy of 
_ Great-Britain—Kevival of the Salt Duties —Gainful Vay- 
aàge made by the South-Sea Company's great Afhento _— 


. Squadron employed to convoy Don Carlos to Naples—S$ 1þs 


fitted out againſt the Spaniſh Guarda Coflas—Encroachments 
of the French on the back Settlements in North America— 
AZ of Parliament laying Duties on Rum, Sugars, &c. im- 
- porteg.gnta-the Britiſh Plantations in America—Corporatiog 
| 1 for the Relief of the M idaus | of Sea 72 
Exciſe Scheme projected by Sir Robert Walpole— Act per- 


FE mitting ſome of the Productions of North America to be im- 


ported inte ireland— Fix/t Settlement of the Colony of 
Georgia—Spanifſh Merchantmen taken at Campeachy— 
An Engliſh Trader taken by a Sallee Rover — Meeting of 
the New Parliament Augmentation of the Sea and Land 


Dire Appearance of Mr. Pitt in Parllgment— 


Treaty entered into by France, Spain, and Sardinia againſt 
the Emperor Miſunderſtanding between the Courts of Ma- 
Arid and Liſbon—Report made to the Houſe of Peers 4 
the State of the Britiſh Sugar Colonie —Exportation of C- 
from England-—Treaty e, Navigation and Commerce be- 
tween Great-Britain and Ruſſia— Marriage of Frederic, 

Prince of Wales — Sir John Barnard's Scheme for reducin 
#he National Debt — Death of Queen. Caroline Cet of 
Laptoin Jenkins The Princeſs . Wales delivered of a 

Sen — Rear Admiral Haddock | ſent with a Fleet into the 

Mediterranean—Debates in the Houſe of Commons on the 

Convention with Spain— Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords 

| thereon—Diſagreement betwegn the South Sea Company and 
the Court of Madrid Declaration of War againſt Spain. 


o 
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 _  MiSCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES RESPECTING THE 


STATE. OF COMMERCE, 


Iron Ore found in North America—Britifh Plantation: Rice 
ſupplants the Rice of Verona and Egypt—Broad Choth 

. ſhipped for the Levant—Suppsſed Gain to Great-Britain | 
rom her American Colonies —Exports of Great-Britaig— 
State of the National Debt in 1731-—The South-Sea Cam- 
pany's Greenland Trade cloſed— Number of * and 
9 cameꝝ 


7 | 4 


Cray. I.]J- or GREAT BRITAIN, 9g 
Seamen employed in the Merchants Service in the Port 
London—Bounty given by Parliament to the Shipping em- 
played in the Whalz- Fiſhery—State of the de Mu 4 | 

of the French Eaſt-India Trade—MAppropriation of the 
E/ates of the Earl of Deru entwater and Charles Ratcliffe 
to Greenwich Hoſpital—Exportation of ſalted Provifions 
om Cork— Quantity of Linen manufactured in Scotland 
and imported into London—MEMoiRs or GEORGE BynG, 


Lord TorRINGTON. | | 
() rived with an account of the late king's 
death; the new king immediately repaired 
to Leiceſter-houſe, where the members of the privy- 
council being aſſembled, they ſwore allegiancetoking 
George II. The king declared his reſolution to main- 
tain the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and to culti- 
vate thoſe alliances which his father had made on the 
continent. At the ſame time he took and ſubſcribed 
the oath for the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, as 
required by the act of union. Next day he was pro- 
claimed king of Great Britain. The parliament met 
on the 27th day of the ſame month, The great offi- 
cers of ſtate continued in their places: Sir Robert 

Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the treaſury; and the 

ſyſtem of politics, which the late king eſtabliſhed, 
underwent no ſort of alteration. The commiſſioners 
for exerciſing the office of lord high-admiral, were the 
right honourable George, lord viſcount Torrington, 
John Cockburn, Eſq; Sir John Norris and Sir Charles 
Wager, Knights. Sir Thomas Littleton, bart. the 
right honourable Sir George Cholmondely, Knight 

of the Bath, commonly called lord viſcount Malpas, 5 
and Samuel Molyneux, Eſq; 5 5 
The king in his ſpeech to both houſes at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion, expreſſed a fixed reſolution to 
5 . IV. C merit 


N the 14th day of June, 1727, an expreſs ar- 
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10 NAVAL HISTORY [Book VE. 
merit the love and affection of his people, by ſecu- 
ring to them the full enjoyment of their religious and 


civil rights. He promiſed to leſſen the public ex- 


pence, as ſoon as the circumſtances of affairs would 


admit. On the 7th day of Auguſt, the parliament 
was diſſolved, and writs iſſued for electing a new 
houſe of commons. The earl of Weſtmoreland was 


appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of trade and planta- 


tions; and Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſter- 
field, was nominated ambaſſador to the Hague. The 
duke of Devonſhire was made preſident of the coun- 
cil, and the duke of St. Albans maſter of the horſe. 


The ceremony of the coronation of the king and his 


conſort queen Caroline, was performed on the 11th 
day of October at Weſtminſter-Abbey, with the uſual 
ſolemnities. | ' . 


In the mean time Sir Charles Wager, with the fleet 


under his command in the Mediterranean, taking 
the opportunity of a ceſſation of arms before Gib- 
raltar, ſailed from that bay for Tangier, where com- 
ing to an anchor on the 7th of Auguſt, he obtained 
whatever he demanded of the dey, who entertained 


him and his principal officers a ſnore: Sir Charles 


weighing from thence on the thirty: firſt, at his return 


to Gibraltar bay, not only found the Spaniards re- 


ſolved to continue the ſiege of that fortreſs, till a 
courier was returned from London; but contrary to 
the terms of a ceſſation of hoſtilities, were carrying 
Hank and other materials for repairing the Theſſe 
— On the 13th of September Sir Charles ſent 
a letter by lord Forbes to the Conde de Montemar, 


complaining of theſe tranſactions; to which the 


conde only replied, that he would get the admiral's 


letter tranſlated, and then he would anſwer it. 
Sir George Walton, rear-admiral of the red, hav- 


| ing joined Sir Charles on the gth of October, with 


four 
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four ſhips from England, was ſtationed by the admi- - 
ral, with ſeven men of war off Cape St. Vincent, to, 
-wait the arrival of ſome Spaniſh ſhips expected from 
the Weſt-Indies; while Sir Charles with ten more 
failed for Gibraltar, where he anchored on Novem- 
ber the 2d ; and having ordered convoy for the out- 
ward bound Turkey men, then arrived in the chan- 
nel of Malta, was joined by Sir George Walton on the 
zd of December, without any ſucceſs... On the 


z#1th, the admiral received orders from the duke of 


Newcaſtle, to keep a good look out for the galleons, 
which were reported to be on their way home; 
admiral Hopſon had inſtructions at the ſame time to 

fail to the Weſt-Indies, and take the command of the 
ſquadron there. Upon this Sir Charles ordered ten 
ſhips to cruize off Cape St. Vincent, eight off Cape 
| Spartel, and ſeven off Cape Finiſterre. 

The new parliament met on the 21ſt of January 
1727-8, when the king, in his ſpeech, demanded ſuch 
ſupplies as might enable him to act vigorouſly in con- 
cert with the allies, provided his endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh an advantageous peace ſhould miſcarry; the 
apprehenſion of which was greatly ſtrengthened by 
the dilatory conduct of the courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid. The houſe of commons ſoon after voted fifteen 
thouſand ſeamen for the enſuing year, and two hun- 
dred and five thouſand; five hundred and ſixty- one 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and nine-pence for the or- 
dinary of the navy. 

On the twenty-ninth day of April, the commons 
reſolved, that in order to the more regular and punc- 
tual payment of ſeamen's wages, a ſum notexceeding 
five hundred thouſand pounds, be granted his majeſty, 
towards paying off ſuch part of the debt of the navy as 
is due on the ſcore of ſeamen's wages. And in May 
his majeſty made the following alterations in the ad- 
miralty: appointing the. right honourable George, 

"C2 viſcount 
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viſcount Torrington; John Cockburne, Eſq, Sir John 


Norris, and Sir Charles Wager, knights, Sir Tho- 
mas Littleton, bart. lord viſcount Malpas, and Sir 


William Yonge, knight of the. Bath, to be com- 


miſſioners for executing the office of lord high 


admiral of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 
All the treaties and alliances which had been lately 
entered into, ſeemed no way productive of the general 
r expected from them. The Spaniards, 
who h | 
tinued their depredations, and plundered the Engliſh 
merchants upon the ſouthern coaſts of America, as if 
they had been pirates. This was the reign of nego- 
tiations; and, from theſe alone, the miniſtry promiſed 
themfeives and the nation redreſs. Still, however, 


the enemy went on to inſult and ſeize, regardleſs of 
our vain expoſtulations. The Britiſh merchants com- 


plained by petition, of the loſſes which they had ſuſ- 


rained by the Spaniſh depredations; and the houſe of | 


commons deliberated upon this ſubject. They exa- 


, mined the evidence, and preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty. Though ſuch tranſactions did not give the 
ſecurity that was expected from them, yet they, in 
ſome meaſure, put off the troubles of Europe for a 


time. An interval of peace ſuceeeded, in which few 
events happened that deſerve the remembrance of an 


hiſtorian ; ſuch intervals, are, however, the periods 


of happineſs to a people; for hiſtory is too often but 
the regiſter of human calamities *. | EY 
' Notwithſtanding the ſeeming pacific diſpoſition of 
the courtof Spain in Europe, and their engagements 


lately entered into, there was great reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that their governors in the Weſt Indies, had ſecret 
inſtructions to carry on a predatory war: ſo that no 


ſooner were our men of war called off from action 
* Goldſmith, | 


In - 


ad never been thoroughly reconciled, ſtill con- 
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in thoſe ſeas, than our merchants: ſeverely felt the 


effects of a perfidious treaty, and every ſhip from our 


colonies and iſlands, brought freſh ſubje& of com- 
plaint, concerning their depredations on our trade, 
and their cruelties to our ſailors. Alſo in Europe, 
from the leſſening of our naval force in the Mediter- 


ranean, the Salle rovers were encouraged to infeſt 
our navigation in the Streights and weſtern Ocean. 
Upon all this the parliament, which met on the 21ſt 


of January 1728-9, agreed to employ fifteen thou- 


ſand ſeamen, at four pounds a man per month, for 


thirteen months, for the current year, and alſo voted 
two hundred and fix thouſand and twenty-five 
pounds for the ordinary of the navy during the ſame 
dime. : 

On the 14th day of March, the houſe of com- 


mons having previouſly examined accounts of the 


Spaniſh depredations, and called for ſeveral papers 
relating thereto, came to the following reſolution : 
that ever ſince the peace of Utrecht, concluded in 
1713, to this time, the Britifh trade and navigation 
to and from the ſeveral colonies in America, had been. 
greatly interrupted by the continual depredations:of 
the Spaniards, who had ſeized very valuable effects, 
and unjuſtly taken and made prize of great numbers 
of Britiſh ſhips and veſſels in thoſe parts, to the great 
loſs and damage of the ſubjects of this kingdom, and 


in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between 


the two crowns. In conſequence of which reſolution, 
it was further unanimouſly refolved, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to deſire he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
fo prevent ſuch depredations, to procure juſt and 
reaſonable ſatisfaction for the loſſes ſuſtained; and to 
ſecure to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce 
and navigation, to and from the Britiſn colonies in 
America. In anſwer to which, his majeſty was gra- 

| ; ciouſly 


: 
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ciouſly pleaſed to promiſe his \beſt endeavours te 


procure their deſires. In purſuance of ſeveral other 


papers called for, and farther reſolutions take there- 
upon, a ſecond addreſs followed, much to the ſame 


purpoſe. The conſequence of all which was, an or- 


der on the 25th of May, for putting thirty-three ſhips, 


including guardſhips, in commiſſion, to theſe was 
Joined a Dutch iquadron. 


Towards the cloſe of the reign of king George the 
| F irſt, the colonies of South and North Carolina were 
attacked by ſeveral bands of Savages, who were 


driven to deſpair by a continued courſe of the- moſt 
atrocious inſolence and injuſtice. | Theſe inroads the 


inhabitants were unable to make effectual head againſt, 


even with all the aſſiſtance they could procure from 


neighbouring colonies; and the lords Proprietors 
being unwilling to take upon themſelves the expence 


of this Indian war, the deputies of thoſe colonies 
humbly beſought the king to take them under his 
protection. Whereupon the duke of Beauford, the 
lord Craven, Sir John Colleton, James Bertie, Eſq; 


| Mary Dawſon and Elizabeth Moore, being the re- 
- Prefentatives of the original proprietors of ſeven 


eighth parts of theſe two provinces, either in their 
owng right or in truſt, declaring by petition to his 
majeſty, their willingneſs to furrender. their charters 


to the crown for a valuable conſideration; an act 


of parliament paſſed in the ſecond year of king 
George II. for eſtabliſhing an agreement with ſeven 


of the lords proprietors of Carolina, for the ſur- 


render of their title and intereſt in that province to 
his majeſty, in conſideration of the ſum. of ſeventeen 
thouſand five hundred pounds (being two thouſand 
five hundred pounds for each ſeventh part) and five 
thouſand pounds more for the arrears of quit-rents, 
&c. due to them. Thus, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 


| rygnty- two thouſand five hundred pounds, were 
ſeyen a 
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ſeven eighth parts of thoſe'fine provinces made regal 


governments, from and after the 1ſt day of June, 
1729. As the lord Carteret (ſince earl of Granville) 
choſe to retain the other remaining eighth part of 
Carolina in his own right, a clauſe: was inſerted in 
the act, ſecuring to his lordſhip and his heirs for 
ever, an eighth ſhare of the provinces, and a like 
ſhare in all arrears of quit- rents. Notwithſtanding 
which, the government of the whole was thereby 
made entirely regal : and in this regal ſtate, Carolina, 
under two ſeparate governors, councils and affem- 
blies, hath amazingly flouriſhed and increaſed in agri- 


culture, trade and commerce, having extended its 


plantations farther back or weſtward. + Sufficient 
ſupplies and relief having been ſent from England, 
the Indians were all conquered and put to the ſword ; 
ſo that from this period, the proſperity of this great 
province is to be dated. Rice, which was cultivated 
here to great advantage, found a ready market in 


Spain and Portugal; but the reſtrictions by which the 


colonies were compelled to ſend their cargoes to the 
Mother Country, from whence they were again ſhip- 
ped to their deſtined ports, being found to clog that 


trade with heavy charges, which it was men 
of bearing, the parliament next year, 1730, paſſed 


an act, by which they were allowed to export their 


grain directly into the Mediterranean, or any where: 
to the ſouth-eaſtward of Cape Finiſterre .. 

The treaty of Seville was concluded in November 
1729, between Great Britain, France and Spain, by 
which it was agreed, that their Britannic and Catholic 
majeſties ſhould appoint commiſſaries within che 
ſpace of four months, to ſettle every poiftꝭ in diſ- 


pute between the two crowns, reſpecting ſnhips and 


effects taken at ſea, and all abuſes in commerce as 
well in Europe as in America. Three years were 


allowed the commiſſioners to adjuſt theſe matters. 


The 
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The States - general of the United Provinces were in- 
vited to accede to this treaty, which they ſoon after 
did. By two ſeparate articles, it was expreſsly ſti- 
pulated, for the greater exactneſs, that the treaties 


of peace and commerce at Utrecht, between Great 
Britain and Spain, in which are compriſed the 


former treaty of 1667, as alſo the aſſiento contract 


of 1713, and its. farther explanation in the year 
1716, ſhould, from the day of its execution even 
whilſt tne commiſſioners were ſitting, remain in full 
force. For this end, the Catholic king engaged 
to diſpatch his cedulas to his viceroys, &c. in Ame- 
rica, as well as in Europe, as did alſo his Britannic 
majeſty to his governors, &c. for the releaſe of all 
ſhips and merchandize, particularly the South Sea 
Company's ſhip, Prince Frederic, and her cargo, 
which the Spaniards had detained, was agreed to be 
reſtored. 0 92 " „ 
In the year 1730, the legiſlature paſſed an act ſor 
reducing the annuity or fund of the Eaſt-India Com- 
ny, and for aſcertaining their right of trade to the 


Eaſt-Indies, and for the continuance of their corpo- 
ration for that purpoſe, upon the terms therein men- 
tioned. Thereby it was enacted, that their preſent 
yearly fund of one hundred and iixty thouſand pounds 


ſhould be reduced to one hundred and twenty-eight 
thouſand pounds, or from five to four per cent. from 


Michaelmas 1730; in conſideration whereof, and of 


two hundred thouſand pounds, to be paid by them 
for the public ſervice, all their excluſive privileges 
of trade to the Eaſt-Indies were continued and pro- 


longed from Lady-day 1736 to Lady-day 1766, and 


three years notice was then to be given, in caſe the 
excluſive trade was at that time to determine. So 
that on the whole, thirty-three years were added to the 
charter which they then held, and of which, ſix years 
were then unexpired. If after notice duly given, 
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repayment was made of their entire capital of 
Three millions two hundred thouſand poynds, their 
excluſive privileges of trade ſhall then ceaſe and 
determine. Yet the company was then permitted 
to continue as a corporation for eyer, and to enjoy the 
Faſt India trade in common with all other ſubjects. | 
Farther, the company at any time, on one year's 
notice, after Lady-day, 17 36, might be paid off their 
whole capital, by any payments nor leſs than five 
hundred thouſand pounds at a time: and fo on from 
time to time, upon ſuch yearly notices by parliament. 

The company were by this act, debarred from poſ- 
ſeſſing in Great Britain lands or tenements, excceding 
ten thouſand pounds yearly rent. 

The royal African company being in a very de- 
clining ſtate, fo as not to be able to ſupport their forts 
and factories on the coaſt of Africa, and the trade 
being thereby laid open, ſo as to 'endanger them, 
the ſum of ten thouſand pounds was granted by par- 


liament for that purpoſe, by an act for railing five 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds by Exchequer 
bills: and the like ſum continued to be annually 
granted until the year- 1744, when it was found ne- 
ceſſary to grant twenty thouſand pounds, in conſe- 
quence of "the war which then ſubliſted between. 


France and pain. 


About this time advice was received from Charles- 
town in South Carolina, that one of the Spaniſh 
guarda coſtas meeting with the Durſley galley man of 
war, and taking her for a merchant ſhip, bore down 
and poured a broadfide into her, but was taken, after 
having five or fix men killed, and about twenty 
wounded, without the loſs of one man in the Durſley. 
However, as an inſtance of our dealing more favour- 
ably with the Spaniards, than they had done with us, 
ſhe was ſoon after releaſed; as was alſo a Spanith ad- 
vice boat, which had been taken and carried into 
Jamaica. _ | | 
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The: ee fleet of the Engliſh * Dutch 
Spithead) raiſed expectations in the public, Who now 


imagined hat ſome bold ſtroke was intended in fav our 


of our merchants. But after ſpending above three 
months in a pompous parade, the Duich ſailed home- 
wards; and on the 16th of October®, twelve of our 
Iargeſt ſhips were ordered to be laid up, viz. the 
8 Naſſau, Grafton, Burford, and Sunder> 
Lind, at Chatham; and the Princeſs Amelia Berwick, 
Monmouth, Kent, Royal Oak, Kingſton, and Falk- 
land, at: Portſmouth, _ This. fleet however, it is ge- 


nerally thought, accelerated the figning of the con- 


vention, and alſo the diſpatching thoſe orders which 


' Vere carried to Cubs, to the new governor of that 


iſland, by virtue of which, he impriſoned his prede- 
ceſſor, and even laid him in wons, at, the fame time 
declaring, that his inſtructions. were to Jive in amity 
with-the-Engliſh. But all chis, as appeared 10 the 
conſequences, proved no more than grimace ; for the, 


gyarda coſtas continued their farmer depredations. 


On the 7th of May, 17309, the king prorogued the 
parliament ; on which occaſion;-he acquainted them 
in his ſpeech, that all apprehenſions of war were now 
happily removed, by a treaty ligne d at Vienna be- 
tween him and the emperor. He ſaid, it was com- 
municated to the courts of France and Spain, as 


parties to the treaty of Seville, the execution of which 
it principally regarded; and that it was likewiſe ſub- 


* 


mitted to the conſideration of the States- general. 
He obſerved, that the conditions and engagements 
into which he had entered on this occaſion, were 
agrecable to that neceſſary concern Which the Britiſh. 
nation muſt always have for the ſecurity and preferyas, 


tion of the balance of power in Europe: that this 


happy union duly improved, with a juſt regard to 
former Alliances, yielded à favourable — mogtc of 


ſeeing the public tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed. 


3 
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' Notwithſtanding theſe agreeable expectations, not 
many months after, freſh troubles and: commotions 
ſeemed to threaten Eurape, from the death of the 
duke of Parma, who in his will declared that His 
ducheſs was three months advanced in her pregnaney; 
but in caſe no heir to his dukedom ſhould thereby 
ariſe, he bequeathed it to the infant don Carlos; 
youngeſt ſon to Philip V, of Spain. No ſooner had 
death cloſed the eyes of this prince, than à body of _ 
Imperial troops took poſſeſſion both of Parma and. 
Placentia, with a declared purpoſe to ſecure them for 
Don Carlos, in caſe the ducheis-dowager ſhould not 
be delivered of a prince. This hoſtile interpoſition 
threatened to bring on a war: but the king of Great 
Britain and the States: general preferring negotiation 5 
to force of arms, at length prevailed on the court 


of Vienna to evacuate thoſe territpries; where- 


upon a treaty was concluded at Vienna between the 
king. of Great Britain and the emperor. Hereby the 
emperor agreed, that the Oſtend company, which 
Had been viewed with a jealous eye by the maritime 
powers, ſhould be entirely annulled, on condition 
that the parties which executed the treaty of Seville, 
ſnould guaranty the pragmatic ſanction, or ſucceſſion. 
of the Auſtrian hereditary dominions to the heirs fe- 
male of the emperor, in caſe he ſhould die without 
male iſſue. This treaty was confirmed by a ſucceeding 
one, which was ſigned. at Vienna between the empe- 
ror, the king of Great Britain, and the king of Spain. 
In Auguſt, a treaty of union and defenſive alliance 
between the electorate of Saxony and Hanover was 
executed at Dreſden. The court of Spain expreſſing 
ſome doubts with regard to the pregnancy of the 
ducheſs of Parma, ſhe underwent a formal examina- 
tion by five midwives of different nations, in preſence 
of the late duke's mother, ſeveral ladies of quality, 
three Þhyficians anda ſurgeon: : the midwives declared 
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the ducheſs with child: nevertheleſs, after having 
kept all Europe in ſuſpence for fix months, ſhe owned 


ſhe had been deceived. 


By a liſt of the ſhips and veſſels which compoſed 
the royal navy, with their rates, tonnage, and reſ- 
pective compliment of men and guns, which was 
made up by authority, it appears that the abſtract 
was as follows : | LD OED 

| Higheſt Loweſt A 

Rates. No. Tonnage. Complement of Men. Cannen Swi.G, Mor. 

E 7-4" "229059 5460 4760 700 
2 I3 20131 8840 7605 1170 
190 21166 8320 7040 1280 
3 24 26887 10560 9120 1680 
$24 * 8760 7680 1440 
4 40 29086 11200 gboo 2000 
| | $24 13890 4800 4320 960 
5 3 
I 
28 


421 8 
6 ; 420 140 130 22 
10250 3580 3320 560 

Fire- ſhips 5 1 1 
Bombs 5 120 16 16 
Store- ſhip BE”, 90 20 5 
Sloops J IO000 5 70 
Yachts „ ""2829 260 64 
Ditto ſmall 5 267 29 26 6 
Hoys 11 f 87 8 
Smacks 2 7 4 
Long-Boat 2 27 2 
Buoy-Boat 1 13 
Lig- ters ER 288 : 3 
—_— <7 Ma 0. 
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Total 238 172502 63714 52710 10082 102 5 
No motion in parliament, during the year 1731, pro- 
duced ſo warm aconteſt, as that made by Sir Robert 
Walpole, that the duties upon ſalt, which about two 
years before had been aboliſhed, ſhould now be 
revived, and granted for three years; though, to 


ſweeten this propoſal, he declared that the 1 '1 
or 
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for the enſuing year ſhall be reduced to one ſhil- 


ling in the pound. All the members of the country 


party were immediately in commotion. They at- 
firmed, that the revival of this tax would be grind- 
ing the faces of the poor, in order to eaſe a few rich 


men of the landed intereſt : that the prices of all ne- 


ceflaries being thus enhanced, the wages of the tradeſ- 


men and manufacturer muſt be encreaſed; and where 


theſe are high, our manufactures would be under- 
fold by thoſe of cheaper countries: they alleged, 
that the ſalt-tax particularly affected the poor, who 
could not afford to eat freſh proviſions ; and as it 
formerly occaſioned murmurs among the lower claſs 


of people, the revival of it would, in all probability, 


exaſperate them into open ſedition. Theſe and many 
other objections Walpole endeavoured to obviate 
in a long ſpeech, which was minutely anſwered by 
Mr. Pulteney ; yet the queſtion being put, the mi- 
niſter's motion was carried in the affirmative; but be- 
fore the bill paſſed, ſeveral motions were made, and 
additional clauſes propoſed by the members in the 
oppoſition; new debates were raiſed on every new 
objection, and the courtiers were obliged to diſpute 
their ground by inches ; but they at laſt carried their 
point, and the ſalt- duty was revived. 8 8 

In this ſame year the South-Sea Company's great 
aſſiento ſhip, the Royal Caroline, arrived in ten 


| weeks from Porto Bello, Her lading being immenſely 


rich. She ſailed from England ten months before, 
with, perhaps, the richeſt outward bound cargo of any 


ſhip that ever failed from hence. Many have con- 


ſidered this voyage as the only gainful one which 


the company ever made to the Weſt-Indies*. 


The grand duke of Tuſcany, having acceded to 
the laſt treaty of Vienna, the crown of Great Britain 
engaged to equip an armament that ſhould convoy 


® Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 334. * 
Don 
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Don Carlos to his new dominiqns. Accordingly Sir 
Charles Wager ſailed with a 
r on the 14th day of July“; having beet 
ppointed admiral of the blue, he hoiſted his fla 
on board the Namur. On the iſt day of Auguſt, 
he arrived in the bay of Cadiz, and ſetting out by 
land from Port St. Mary, he reached Seville on the 
6th, where he had an audience of their Catholic ma- 


f Spain on this occaſion preſented the admira 
with his picture ſet in diamonds, worth five thouſan 
unds. He was accompanied to this audience by 
Mr. Keene, the Britiſh envoy, and attended by ſeve- 
ral gentlemen who came with him from onboard the 


jeſties, and was very graciouſly received. The aig 


ſquadron, and by all the Britiſh merchants who re- 


ſided at Seville. On the 16th he ſailed from Cadiz, 
and the next day arrived at Gibraltar ; here he con- 
tinued five days, and took ſome'troops on board ; 

from whence he proceeded to Barcelona, where he 
arrived on the 2d day of September. Here he was 


| Joined by a Spaniſh fleer and tranſports, the whole of 


which ſailed together to Leghorn, and arrived there 
the r5th of October, O. S. On the 26th day of the 
fame month, Sir Charles Wager ſat ſail on his return 
to England with the whole Britiſh fleet. 

Notwithſtanding this apparent amity between the 
courts of London and Madrid, advices from the 


Weſt-Indies were full of accounts of the inſults and 


cruelties committed by the Spaniards on the Engliſh 


in thoſe parts. The treatment of Robert Jenkins, 


maſter of the Rebecca, whoſe ear they cut off, was 
attended with circumſtances highly aggravating. 
After they had thus maimed. him, they gave him 
back his ear, telling him to carry that Nel ne Hoy] 
to his maſter, the king of Great Britain. | 

In November this ſame year, four twenty gun 


ſhips, and two ſmall ſloops were put into commiſſion, 


* 1731. 
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and ordered to be ſheathed for the Weſt-India ſer- 
vice; and in January | following, were added two more 
twenty gun ſhips, in order to cruize againſt the 

uarda coſtas, who ſtill continued their epredations. 
* receiving intelligence of theſe preparations. in 
England, the Spaniſh miniſtry pretended to put a 
ſtop to thoſe l by tranſmitting a ſchedule 
——— their king, by the hands of Mr. Keene the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter zh 5 to London, in order to be diſ- 
patched to rear-admiral Stewart, who was to commu- 
nicate the ſame to the Spaniſh governors. But as this 
ſchedule excepted from any benefit of it, all who car- 
ried on an illicit trade, and did not determine what was 
comprehended under the term illicit, this vague or- 
der produced no good effect; but the Spaniſh pira- 
cies under the king's commiſfon rather increaſed. 

Whilſt the trade in the Weſt-Indies was thus an- 
noyed by the Spaniards, the French were no leſs for- 


| ward to make encroachments on the. back ſettlements 


in North America; they. had before fortified the paſs 
of Niagara, in- the Iroquois country, and in the 
year 1731 they went ſo far as to erect a fort at Crown 
Point, 1n the centre of the five-nations, and. within 
the undoubted limits of New York colony ;. much 
about the ſame time they erected a ſtrong fort, which 
they named Ticonderoga. 

The merchants trading to the Britiſh ſugar . 
and the planters reſiding there, petitioned the houſe 
of commons, complaining that the Britiſh continental 
colonies of New England, Rhode Iſland, New York, 
Pennſylvania, and the Jerleys, carried on a trade with 
the foreign colonies of the French and Dutch, from 
whence they were ſupplied with ſugar, rum, molaſſes, 
&c. inſtead of choſe of our on ſugar iſlands, as well 
as with foreign European goods and manufactures, 
contrary. to the intention of the laws in being, and of 
the treaty n France made in the year. 1686. A, 
Com- 
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committee was appointed to enquire into the merits 


of the plea, and to hear the objections which the 
northern colonies brought againſt it; upon whoſe re- 
port a bill was brought in, and paſſed the houſe of 


commons, entitled, © An act for the better ſecuring 


and encouraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar co- 


Jonies;” but it was thrown out by the lords, In 
the next ſeſſion this warm conteſt was terminated by 
laying duties on all rum, molaſſes and fugar, impor- 
ted into any of the Britiſh plantations in America 
from foreign ſugar colonies : and torally prohibiting 
them in Ireland, and allowing a bounty on all ſugars 


exported from Great Britain, on which the duties 


have been paid. | 7 

The year 1732 was entirely barren of naval events 

towards the cloſe of it his majeſty granted a dcm 
ſion to the lords of the admiralty, to erect a corpora- 
tion for the relief of poor widows of ſea officers; to 
conſiſt of the lords of the admiralty, and the com- 
miſſions of the navy and victualling for the time 


being, and a certain number of the eldeſt captains 


and lieutenants in the navy. The terms of admiſ- 


ſion for partaking of the benefits of this inſtitution 


were, that ca h member, who muſt be an officer in 
the navy, allow three pence in the pound per annum 
out of his pay. Hereby an admiral's widow became 


entitled to fifty pounds a year for life; a captain's, 


forty; a lieutenant's, thirty ; other officer's widows 


twenty pounds each. The cheſt at Chatham to be 
taken into this corporation, and the money raiſed to 


be-put out to intereſt. 
The following gentlemen were appointed to ſettle 


the corporation: lord Torrington firſt lord commiſ- 


fioner of the admiralty, preſident ; Sir Charles Wa- 
ger and lord Arch. Hamilton, governors; Sir George 


Sau lers and Thomas Pearce, Efq; commiſſioners 


of the navy, aſſiſtants; lord Vere Beauclerc, Sir John 
Jennings, 
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Philip Cavendiſb, Eſq John Balchin, Eſt; Charles 
Stuart, Eſq. James Migbells, Eſq. Sir Sꝛafford F alt» 
bon, .Knt-admirals; took the oaths at Welkminken - 
purſuant to an act of parliament; five here hs 

When the houſe aof commons met, Sir Wife 
Lawſon having made a motion for an addreſa to chi 

King, ta know. what: ſatisfaction had been made h 
Spain ſor the depredations cammitted on the Britiſh 
merchants, it was, after a violent debate approved, 
and the addreſs preſented, The king in anſwer, in- 
formed the houſe, that the meeting of the commiſ- 
ſaries of the two crewns had been ſo long delayed hy 
unforeſeen. accidents, that the conferences: were not 
opened till the latter end of the preceding February, 
and that as the equity. ef London and Madrid had 
agreed, that the term of three years ſtipulated for 


finiſhiag the cammiſſion, ſhould be computed from 


their firſt meeting, a perfect account of their pra- 
ceedings could not as yet be laid before them.. 

The ſeſſion of partiament which begun on che 16m 
of January 1732-3, was diſtinguiſhed by an im- 
portant affair, which threw not only the houſe of 
commons, but the whole nation, into a fame. This 
was the exciſe. bill, which Sir Robert Walpole intro 
duced: into the houſe, by firſt declaiming againſt the 
frauds practifed by the factors of Landon, who were: 


employed by the American planters, in ſelling their 


A few months after this fund was eſtabliſhed, lieutenant George 
Crowe refigned his half pay, amounnng to forty- ive pounds twelve 
ſhitliegs.and hx - pence per annum, to tlie lords of the admiralty for the. 
uſe of this corporation, he having a competency to live on. An inſtance 
of generoſity that well deſerves to be recorded! - Gentleman Magagin# * 


ares, 173% _ Ps i * 264 | 3 

+ 1n October 1732, an engine for tacking a large ſhip in a calm,. 
was tried on board one of the Eaſt- India Company's Mipa, and found of: 
ſuch uſe, ax jo bring a broad · ſide to bear upon an enemy, almoſt as ſoun 


as when under a ga 


. E. | 13 
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b Jo prevent theſe frauds, he propoſed to 
et in the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms, that 

the farther ſum of three farthings-per pound charged 
| imported tobacco, ſhould be ſti}] levied at the 
cuſtom-houſe, and that it ſhould be then lodged in 
warehouſes appointed by the commiſſioners of exciſe. 
That the keeper of each warehouſe ſhould have one 
lock and key, and the merchant-importer another; 
and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured, till the 
merchant ſhould find vend for it, either by expor- 


tation or -home-conſumption : the part aſſigned for 


exportation ſhould be weighed: at the cuſtom-houſe, 
diſcharged of the three farthings per pound, which 
had been paid at its firſt importation, and then ex- 
ported, without farther trouble: that what was deſtined 


for home conſumption, ſhould, in the preſence of the 
warehouſe-keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, 


upon his paying the inland duty of four-pence-per 
pound; by which means the merchant would be 
eaſed of the inconvenience of paying the duty upon 
importation, or of granting bonds, and finding ſure- 
ties for the payment, before he had found a market 
for his commodity: that all penalties and forfeitures, 
ſo far as they formerly belonged to the crown, ſhould, 
for the future, be applied to the uſe of the public: 
that appeals in this, as well as in all other caſes re- 
hating to the exciſe, ſhould be heard and determined 
by two or three of the judges, to be nominated by 
his majeſty; and in the country, by the Judge of 
aſſize, upon the next circuit, who ſhould hear and 
determine ſuch appeals in the moſt ſummary man- 
ner, without the formality of proceedings in courts 
%%ä ͤ — !!!! ] ⅛ ˙³QMAAA ˙ÜÜ-ͥÄ̃ y 
This was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe ſcheme, 
in ſavour of which Sir Robert Walpole moved, that 
the duties and ſubſidies on tobacco, ſhould, from any 
e | _— after 
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after the twenty-fourth of January, ceaſe and deter- 
mine. The debate which enſued was maintained by 
all the able ſpeakers on both fides of the queſtion: 
Sir Robert Walpole was anſwered by Mr. Perry; 
member for the city of London. Sir Paul Me- 
thuen joined in the oppoſition. Sir John Barnard, 
another repreſentative of London, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the fame cauſe. - He was ſupported by Mr: 
Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, and others. Thoſe 
who oppoſed the ſcheme afferted, that it would in- 
volve the factors in ſuch hardſhips, that they would 
not be ahle to continue the trade: that it would be 
dangerous to the liberties of the ſubject, as it tended 
to promote à general exciſe: that it would produce 
an additional ſwarm of exciſe officers and warehouſe= 
keepers, appointed and paid by the treaſury; and by 
multiplying the dependents: of the crown, enable it 


ſtill farther to influence the freedom of elections 


and that traders would become ſlaves to en 
and warehouſc-keepers. After a long and warm de- 
bate, the motion was carried by a majority of ſixty - 
one voices; and a bill was ordered to be brought in 
accordingly. This was done on the fourth of April 
when it was read the firſt time, and ordered to be 
read a ſecond on the eleventh; but the alarm was 
pow ſpread to the moſt diſtant. parts of the nation 
the ery was, Liberty, property, and no exciſe}? 
and on the tenth of April the ſheriffs, aldermen, and 
commons of London, in a proceſſion of two hundred 


Coaches, attended by great crouds on foot, went to 


Weſtminſter- hall with a petition, humbly praying to 
be heard by council againſt the bill: hut this wag 
carried in the negative by ſo ſmall a majority as ſe- 
venteen. The next day petitions came 2 


om Covent 
try and Nottingham againſt the bill which were or- 
dered to lie upon the table. Mean while the popu- 
lace blocked up all the avenues to the houſe of com. 
8 E 2 mons, 
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American 
firſt landed in England, and baue paid the. duties 


mons, inſulted thoſe members who had voted for the 
miniſtry on chis ochaſion; and Sit Robert began to 


be in fear of his life.  He'cherefore thought proper 


to drop the deſign, by moving, chat the ſecond tead- 


ing of he bill — be ene poned till the rSth f 
his bill occaſioned the 


The miſcarriage 
greareſt joy and laricfa tion und was celebrated with 


public rejoicings in London, Weſtminſter, and ſome 


of the principal towns in the kingdom; wann bod the 
capital, Sir Robert was burned in effigy. 


A law had been made in the reign of king wil 


ham III. prohibiting che landing of any goods in 
Ireland, of the growth ur produtt of the Englith 
n.iplantutions, unleſs they fhall Have been 


there; which lay being conffrued to extend v0 all 


manner of American merchandize, as well unenuine- 
rated as enumerated, an act was now paſſed, for im- 
porting · from the ſaid plantatidns directly intb ireland, 
goods not enumerated in any act of parliament, pro- 


vided they were brought in Britiſn ſhips, and navi- 
gared in corformity to che navigation acts. Hereby 
Ireland was put upon a footing with foreign coun- 


enomerated Commodities at this time were, ſugars, 
tobacco, cotton-wool, indico, ginger, dyeing-· woods, 
molofles, rice, 'furs, copper · dre, pitch, far, turpen- 
tine, maſts, yards, and bowſprits, imported from, 
and the growth and product of, che Britiſh American 


Plantations, all which muſt firſt be landed in Great 


Britain, except the rice of Carolina. 

At this time a deſign was formed by a wunbat of 
gentlemen of diſtinction and worth, to eftabliſh' a 
eolony in North America, upon the moſt 
fpiritedd and di ſintereſted plan. This was 
inſtance of true 


ach an 


rican 
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more patticolarly intereſted i taking fuch a ſtep, 42 
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rican colonies were profeſſealy planted for the tm- 
mediate benefit of the undertakers; but this was fol 


for a Hational and charttabie purpoſe, Without 2 


other benefit to the undertakers than n 


from the Pleaſure of doing good. Moſt of chem were 
members of patliament, Who having lately had oe. 


ffon to obſerde the mifery vf the priſoners conffnec in 


our goals for debt, were moved N HomiHmũerate ſuch 
unhappy objects, and to atternpt' to ſettſe them in 


ſome new colony on the Ametican cominent, here 


thofe who were now a burden and diſgrace, might t'be- 


come a national benefit. As a greft 1 


tere imits of Carolina yet deres ineg 1 | 
ward, adjoinihg to Flora, it became highly et | 
tereſt of Great Britain to occupy and plant” theſe 
waſtes as Toon” as poſſible, left either the Spaniards 
from Florida or oy — _— 2 1 . — | 
uſurpation n the Miffffipt eize on 
plant what e Me unoccupied. The Freneh were 


they were quire deſtitute of all king on the eaſtern 

ſhores of North America; but if rhey couldigain 

—— a ſettlement, the communication with” their 

fogar r iſtandswoult'be greatly facilitated. 
o this affociation a perpetual charter Gr dd, 


by which the king empowered twenty-one pehtlerten 


by name, and fuch others à8 they Thould, from Atme 
to time, ele into their body, ro be troftces for Eſta- 
bliſhing the colony therein 5 in Aine- ; 
2 n af about one hundred miles along the 

fea-coaft, and1ying berwten the moſt eaſtern ſtream 
of the river Mio a-ty and the moſt ſbuthern ſtream 
of the river Alztamaha; "and extendin "weſtward 
from the heads of thoſe rivers in direct ines to the 
South Sea; together with the iſlands within twenty 
leagues of the fea-Coaſt. The truſtees were hereby. 


empomered 20 1 the —— | 


- 
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miles diflant from the ſea, in an agreeable and fertile 
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of all perſons and corporations inclined to giye money 
forthe tranſporting of people to, and ſettling them in 
the country. This, corporation was made legally 
dn in law to purchaſe; and hold lands, &c. in 


eat Britain, to the value of one thouſand pounds 


% 
* 


annually, and in America to an unlimited value, for 


the ſame charitable purpoſe. Their common council 


was to conſiſt of fifteen perſons, with power to make 


them up . twenty-four, which was afterwards done. 
An annual quit- rent of four ſhillings for every hun- 
dred acres of land, which theſe truſtees ſhould grant 
to an planter, was reſerved to the crown; but not to 
commence. until the expiration of ten years after the 
date of ſuch grant. This new province was to remain 


for ever an independent colony, except that the go- 


vernment of its militia was veſted in the governor of 
South Carolina; but the government of the colony, 


in other reſpects, was committed to the truſtees. for 


* <7 


twenty-one years, after which term it veſted in the 
cron. Liberty of conſcience, and freedom of wor- 
ſhip, was allowed to all its inhabitants, papiſts alone 
excepted. Not more than five hundred acres of land 
were allowed to be poſſeſſed by one perſon; and no 
eruſtee was ſuffered to hold Iands or office in Georgia. 


_ General Oglethorpe, a man who had diſtinguiſhed 


deſigns, by his zeal for bis country, and his paſſion 
for. glory, was fixed, upon to direct theſe public 
finances, and to carry into execution ſo excellent a 


puede. Deſirous of maintaining the reputation he 


colonifts that were ſent to Georgia; where he arrived 
in January 17 32-3, and fixed his people on a ſpot ten 


plain on the banks of the Savannah“. This riſing ſet- 


tlement was called Sayannah, from the name of the 


This public ſpirited gentleman is fill living, (1783) and enjoys an 
rere 


river; 


2382.88 2. 


acquired, he choſe to conduct in per on the firſt 
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river z\and inconſiderable as it was in its infant Nate; = 


was, however, to become the capital of aiflouriſhing 
colony. It corifiſted at firſt of no more tham one hun- 


dred perſons, but before the end of the year the un- 
ber was inereaſed to ſix hundred and eighteen; f 


whom one hundred and twenty-ſeven had emigrated 


at their own expence. Three hundred men, and uns 


hundred and thirteen women, one hundred and twWo 


lads; and eighty-· three girls; formed the beginning ok 


this new population, and the hopes of a numerous 


poſterity. At the ſouthern extremity of the province 


the town of Frederica was afterwards built; Fort Au- 
guſta was erected for the protection of the Indian 


river Savannah. For the production of ſilk, for which 
the climate was deemed peculiarly favourable; a com- 


mon nurſery garden was laid out, and 8 with 
eſſers were 


white mulberry trees. Foreign vine- | 
procured: for improving the native vines, which there 
abound, and, encircling the talleſt trees, bear ſmall 
grapes. Several ſorts of vines were hkewiſe ſent from 
Europe; as alſo ſome Piedmonteſe, ſkilled in the 
winding of filk, and tending the ſilk- worms. 
This ſettlement was increated in 1735 by the arrival 


of ſome Scotch highlanders. Their national courage 


induced them to accept an eſtabliſnment offered them 
upon the borders of the Alatamaha, to defend the 
colony, if neceſſary, againſt the attacks of the neigh- 
bouring Spaniards. Here they built the towns of 
Darien and Frederica before named, and ſeveral of 
their countrymen came over to ſettle among them. 

In the ſame year, a great number of proteſtants, 


driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, em- 


barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty of con- 
ſcience. At firſt they ſettled on a ſpot juſt above 
that of the infant colony; but they afterwards choſe 
to be at a greater diſtance, and to go as far down 
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29'the mouth of the Savannah, where they bulk a 
town called Ebenezer. nee Me a9 wp 


ll r — 
7 tough they had nat, like them, been 
hey alſo ſettleck on the banks of the 


— but at che diftance af ſour and thirty 
miles ſrom the Germans. Their colony, 


of-z hundred habitations, was named Puryſburgh, 


from Pury their founder; who having been at the en- 


chief, in teſtimony of their gratitude to him. 
The nation expectad from a concurrence of ſo many 


favourable circumſtances, that the infant colony of 
Scorgia. would ſoon flouriſn, and become reſpectable; 
but two cauſes concurred. to diſappoint theſe expecta- 


tians, each of which: ſprang from thoſe prineiples of 
Philanthrophy which influenced the legiſlative truſ- 


ters. As great inconveniencies had been found to 


ariſe in other colonies ſrom large poſſeſſions, it was 


thought proper in Georgia to allow each family only 
fifty: acres of land; which they were nat permitted ta 
mortgage, ar even to diſpoſe of by will to their fe- 
male iflue. This laſt regulation of making only the 


male iſſue capable of inheritance, was ſoon abo- 


ſhed; but there ſtill remained too many obſtacles 
ti excite a ſpirit. of emulation. It ſeldom happens, 
that a man reſol ves to leave his country but upon the 
proſpectof ſome great advantage that works ſtrongly 


upon his imagination. All limits, therefore, pre- 


ſcribed to his induſtry, are ſo many checks which 


prevent him from engaging in any project. The 


boundaries aſſigned to every plantation muſt neceſ- 


ſarily have produced this bad effect. | 
_ -Fhe proſperity of this colony was yet father re- 
tarded by the excluſion of negro flaves, which may 
be called an ill-judged, though well-meant, Utopian | 


ſcheme. ' As 323 lome other colonies had 


been 


their ſettlemant, was:deſervedly choſen their 
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beeneſtabliſhed without their aſſiſtance, it was thought 
that a country deſtined to be the bulwark of thoſe 
American poſſeſſions ought not to be peopled by. a 
ſer.of ſlaves, who could not be in the leaſt intereſted 
in the defence of their oppreſſors. But it was not 
at the ſame time forefeen, that coloniſts, who were 
leſs favouted by their Mother Country than 17 9 
neighbours; who were ſituated, in a country leſs ſuf- 
ceptibſe of rillage ; and in a hotter climate; would 
Want ſtrength and ſpiric to undertake a cultivation 
that required greater encquragemen. 


The indolence which ſo many obſtacles gave riſe 


to, found a farther excuſe, in another prohibition that 
had been impoſed. The diſturbances ptoduced by 
the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over all the continent of 
'North America, induced the founders of Georgia to- 
forbid the importation of rum. This probihition, 
though well intended, deprived the coloniſts of the 
only liquor that could correct the bad qualities of the 
waters of the country, which were generally unwhole- 
ſome; and of the only means they had to reſtore the 
waſte of ſtrength and ſpirits that muſt be the conſe- 


0 quence of inceſſant, labour. Beſides this, it pre- 

)- vented their commerce with the Antilles, as they 

es could not go thither to harter their wood, corn and 

8. cattle, that ought to have been their moſt valuable 

ie. commodities, for the rum of thoſe iſlands, _ 

ly The. Mother-covntry, at length, perceived how 

22 much theſe defects in, the political regulations and 

h inſtitutions had prevented the increaſe of the colony, 

1e- and freed them from the reſtraints with which they 

{- were clogged. The government in Georgia was 
IH ſettled upon the ſame plan as that which had rendered 
e- Carolina ſo flouriſhing; and; inſtead of being depen- 

ay dent on a few individuals, became one of the national 

ad While: this beneficial project of colonization was 
en TT, | - 9-2 - > 0 | 
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<arfyitig bh at hothe, the Deal-Caftie man of War, 4 
captain Abit, rook a_Spanith me fchantman eur 4 
Campeschy by way of kepriſals, and catried her 5 


into Scutn Carolina. On the other hafid; in Gctöper, 
A Salſee cruizer of eighteen gung, and one hundred 
and forty then, took and carried into that port, #h 
Faglin ſhip of one hundred and eighty tons and teh 
guns, called the Eagle, John Chilly commander, 
richly laden with doth, fine linen and ſpices, havift 
du board bxty-lix ab ro. paſſetigers, beſides four- 
teen Engliſh... Upon intelligence of this capture, 
the Engliſh conful at Terödg ft dut immediately for 
Mequinez, to ſolicit her releaſe; but with ſo little 
ſuctefs, that a Jewiſh Rabbi well ſkilled in the fan- 
guage, whom he took. with him as his interptetet, 
Jabovring hard with the emperor Wer t, Was 
Fi 
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ordered to be burnt alive, and the conſul 6bliged to 
return Withour receiving any fatisfactlon. es 
In the month of Januar 1732-3, died the tight | = 
Kotiourable George Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, be 
admiral and commander in chief of his tmajelty's | 7 
fleet, and firſt lord commiffioner of rhe admiratty, m 
upon which the right honourable Sir Charles Wager, le 
was dþpointed” firſt lord commiſſioner in His foôfn, hi 
and made one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy af 
council: and not long after, Sir John Jennings Wis er 
made rear-admital of Great Britains. ju 
The mal-treament of the conſul at Sallee, and * 
detention of the ſhip above · mentioned, produced an * 
order for thtee Engliſh Trigares®, of twenty guns each, any 
to ſail to-Barbary and demand her releaſetneht and * 
farther ſatizfaftion ; but it was a conſiderable time p 
before a ſtop could be put to their piracies, as will lis 
appear in the ſequel. In nine days after their weigh- =_ 
They were the Greyhound, Captain Cornwall, commodore; the * 


 Durlley galley, Captain Smith, andthe Roſe Captain Windhade, 


aff that port, and, with 


the harbour and take the John of London, W 


captain David Fullerton, commanger o 
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= ifig-from Portſmouth, they arrived gt Tetuan; vize. 
on the Twelfth of March, hen the hg 


ol M k 9 ſent, 3 
meſſenger to Mequinez, to endeaypyr the progurigg 
ſatisfaction :; but the great gbſtagle was the; number 
of Partugveſt found on board, who being made ſlaves, 
the emperor would by no means bear pf. 1 
them. Upon this, theſe frigates. took their ſtatiag 
ö ſome Dutch men of wary 
hlocked it up, ſa that none of their ravgrs dated ven. 
ture aut to ſea, But notwithſtandigg;this pręcant ies, 
a roy boat from Teytan, found means to get ih | 
Y HALAIM, 

Marthews.maſter, loaded with piperſtaves, &c. from. 
Amſterdam for Malaga. Beſides. this, they took ten 
other veſſels during this and the fallow Ng Fear, 
which they carried inte their ports, 3nd: made the 
unfartunate companies of them ſlaves ip Barbasy- 
It will be 1 here to ſpeak of the Rag of 

u 5 an Engliſh 
merchantman, who in his paſlage from the ſtręights, 
being met hy u Hallee royer was obliged to hrigg to. 
The Ballee wan ſent his boat. on haard with twegty 
men, in order to ſeize the prize. But captain Ful- 
lerton phſarving the number, bravely reſplved, with 
his fourteen man, to attack and make himſelf maſter 
of them, ag ſuon as they came on board, This they 


2 


executed with undaunted courage, and the Moors 
Judging by their reſolytion that they hag a greater 


number of hands on beard, threw dawp. their army 
and ſurrendered. Upan this, captain. F 99 
crawded-/all: his fail, got clear of the rover, and 
hraught his priſgners to Middleburg in Zealand. 
On the 14th day of January. 1733.4, the new par- 
liament met at Weſtminſter, when Mr, Onſſow was 
re-elected ſpeaker, The king in his {pcerh. at the 
apening of the ſeſſion, informed his-parjament tha 
he had concerted. with mW States · general of the U, 
en 9 
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ted Provinces, ſuch meaſures as were thought moſt 
adviſeable'for their common ſafety, and for reſtoring 
the peace of Europe. ¶Theſe commotions had been 
excited by the death of the king of Poland, and 
two candidates offering themſelves as ſueceſſors to 
that crown. ] That they had conſidered on one fide, 
the preſſing applications made by the Imperial court 
— in England and Holland, for e ſuccours 
inft the powers at war with the houſe of Auſtria; 
5 on the other ſide, the repeated profeſſions made 
by the allies,” of their ſincere diſpolition, to put an 
end tothe preſent troubles upon honourableand ſolid 
terms: heat he and the Stares-general had concurred 
in a reſolution to employ their joint and earneſt in- 
ſtances to bring matters to a ſpeedy and happy ac- 
commodation : that their good offices were at length 


accepted; and in a ſhort time a plan would be offered 


to the conſideration of all parties engaged in che war, 
as a baſis for a general negociation for peace. He 


rold them he had exerciſed the power veſted in him 


the laſt parliament, with great moderation; and 


had concluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark, 


eat imp rtance in the preſent conjuncture. He 

95 erved, that whilſt many of the principal powers 
of ce were actually engaged in a war, Great 
Britain muſt be more or leſs affected in the con- 
quences; and as the beſt concerted meaſures are 
able. to 3 the nation ought to be prepared 


againſt all events. He therefore expreſſed his hope, 


that his good ſubjects would not repine at the neceſ- 
ry means of procuring the bleſſings of peace and 
univerſal tranquillity, or of putting him in a condi- 
tion to act that part, which it might be neceſſary and 
incumbent upon him to take. 
Upon this, the houſe voted, that the land forces 
ſhould be auvgmented'to twenty⸗ five thouſand ſeven 


hundred and * 0 men, and twenty 


thouſand 
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thoufand men ſhould be employed in the ſea- ſervice: 
but this augmentation of che naxal force, was not 
made without a warm conteſt on the ſide of oppo- 
ſttion. Men of the moſt ſhining abilities, attacked 
in the moſt maſterly manner the meaſures of the mi 
niſter, who, ſtrengthened by che power of the crown, 
braved the fury of the attack. ff this parliament, 
that e ſtateſman Mr. William Pitt, firſt 
ſhone forth in the political horizon; he was elected 
member for Old Sarum, and brought i into parliament 
by the ducheſs dowager of Marlborough being then 
about twenty-five years of age. The affairs of Eu- 
rope at this time were in great confuſion. Auguſtus, 
kiog of Poland and elector of Saxony, dying this 
event had been productive of a war. Ihe elector of 
Saxony; ſon to the late king, and Staniſlaus, Whoſe 
daughter was married to the French monareh; de- 
claredthemſelves candidates for the throne of Poland. 
The emperor, the czarina; and the king of Pruſſia, 
eſpouſed" che intereſt of the Saxon; the king ol 
France ſupported the pretenſions of his father-in-law. 
Though the Pruffians entered Poland with an army 
of fifty thouſand men, Staniſlaus, who had egirupry- 
vately into Poland, was elected king by the intri | 
of the primate, but was ſoon obli 60 to fly the King 
dom; and Auguſtus being choſen and Denen 
king, his Saxon tr entered the kingdom. 
bus the houſe o Auſtria, which had not davis 
able to preſerve Spain and the Weſt-Indies, and which 
could not even ſettle a trading company at Oſtend, 
had yet ſufficient influence to ee be n 
law of Louis XV. of a crown. | 
| Meanwhile the French king conchaded Aa rreaty 
with Spain and Sardinia *; by which theſe: powers 
agreed to declare war againſt the emperor. The 
9 army, commanded by the duke of Berwick, | 


* a6th September, 1733. 
| paſſed 


wh 
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Þafjed. the Rhine, and beſicged and rob fo 177 Kehl. 
he king of Sardiniaheing 55 hy a body of Freach 
fas6es, commanded hy marſhal de Vil Fg in Italy, 
Fertona, Noyara, Pavia, Milan, and ſome other 
Plgges, beiare the concluſion of the year N73 
England and Holland, which had been ſo long ac-. 
0 19 Join Aultria againſt France, abandoned 
her at this juncture, This was the effect of that repu- 
ties ſor equity and moderation, Which the F rench 
courthed lately acquired., The notion of her being 


necifeally. 6 ie and void of all ambition, kept 


her natural enemies quiet ęven hen ſhe declared war; 
and nothing gan redound mare to the honour of the 


miniſtyy. chan their having perſuades ſuch bend, 


that France might gorry on 4 war 3915 the am 
rar, without giving any alarm to the liberty of 
rape; all wok Pawers accordingly; beheld. the —_ 


A French army had gatien poſſeſiion o the country 
upon the Rhing; and agethar party gf their trog 
in conjusctian with thefr of Spain g J gyox, had 


rendered themislves maſters of Ita. mel Vit r 


lars finiſhed his gloriaus career ig che eighty-f 
year: af his age,  aftgr having: ken Milas, 
hal de Cagni, his ſgceaſſor, gained-twa. batſles; ; 
whilſtabe duke de Monster, the Spaniſh: general, 
obtained à victory in the 


an hangur, Saber the Spaniards often beſtow in 
imitation of the anciens Romans. Don Carlos, ho 
had been. cknowleaged, hereditary e Ty 

cany, was now declaręd king af Naples and Sicily. 
Thus che smperer Charles VI. Joſt almaſt all Italy 
or. haying gixen - king 10 Faland; and, in te 
Campaigns, Baker of the Spaniſh meparch got bath 
9 ae e 2 formerly, and 


upon 


335 


ſucceſs of the French arms: at caſe and undilturbed.. = 


kingdom. of Naples, at 
Risgdtss fram whence hg way ſurpamed';- this being 
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upon which, for two ages, the' houfe bf nn he 


| continually fixed her attention“. bo 


_ Although- Great Britain took no n one in 

cheſe diſputes on the continent, yet it was the 

ptoper to malte great additions to chenaval fiterigth 

of the kingdom: accordingly, early i in the year 17 74, 

eighty-ſhe men of war from one hundred Sale e 
ro twenty were put into commiſſon. 

On the 13th of May his majeſt Apr an eb thts 
ſeſſion, and two days after, fob * for his German 
dominlons, after having appointed the queen regent. 

The god underſtanding betwern the courts! of 
Madrid and Liſbon, had a little before bern 


by a ſingular indideae; The domeſtics bf the Per- 


togueſe àmbuſſudor at Madrid having reſcued a tri- 


mſmal fromm the officers of juſtice; all thofe conernedt 


were, by the order of the king of Spainy dragged 
from the ambaſſador's houſe to priſon, witk eircum- 
ſtariees of rigour and difgrace. His Portugueſe ma- 


jeſty reſenting this affront, ordered repriſals to be 


made upon the ſervants of the Spaniſh ambaſſador ac 
Liſbon: The two miniſtets abruptly withdrew 
theif feſpeckive courrs, and the two monarchs e. 
Preſſed their mutual reſentments. The king of Spam 
aſſembleck a body of trovps on the frontiers of Porets- 
gal; and his Portugueſe majeſty applied for affiftance 
fo the king of Great Britain. An envoy extraordi- | 
nary was diſpatched to London, and focrteded in 
his commilſien : for, ſoon after the king's departure, 
Sir John Norris ſailed from Spithead with a powerful. 


fleet, in order to protect the Portugueſe againſt the 
Spaniards; and on the grh of June arri 
where he was welcomed as a deliverer. 


at Liſbon, 

r. Keene, 
tlie Britiſh Envoy at the court of — informed 
1 Sone mijeſty, that this fleet was fent to * 


3 Voltaire, 


the 
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abe codſtof Portugal from inſults, and ſecure tlie 

Braſil fleet, in which the merchants of Great Bri- 
tain were deeply intereſted. It is probable, that this 
ſtep prevented a rupture between the two crowns, 
and diſpoſed the king of. Spain to e to terms 
of accommodation. 


be pleaſed to ſee the following ſtate of our iſland 
| 13 in the Weſt. Indies, as reported by the 

rds commiſſioners of trade to the houſe of peers, 
purſuant to an order of that houſe; as it exhibits an 
exact and curious ſtate of the trade," People, bd 
ſtrength of each iſland. 


cc Jamaica ſays the report, bene it "et: nineteen 


iſhes, contains only ſeven: thouſand ſix hundred 
and forty-four white people; of whom are compoſed 


three thouſand: militia, horſe and foot, which are 
diſperſed. all over the inhabited part of the iſland; 
on which are erected ſix forts, and eight independent | 


companies. of the king's forces, each conſiſting of 
one hundred men, are ſtationed there. The diminu- 
tion of the white people in Jamaica, was attributed 
to the great decay of their private or illicit trade to 
the Spaniſh main; that trade having formerly drawn 
together many adventurers. 

ic Our exports toJamaica at a medium of four years 

rom Chriſtmas 1770 

value of one hundred and forty- ſeven thouſand ſix 
hundred and ſeventy-five pounds two ſhillings and 


three · pence farthing, and our imports were five hun- 


dred and thirty nine thouſand four hundred and 
ninety - nine pounds eighteen ſhillings and three-pence 
half-penny. Annual exceſs of our imports from Ja- 
maica, is three hundred and ninety-one thouſand 
eight hundred and twenty-four pounds fifteen ſhil- 
lings and eleven pence, 

| Barba- 


g 4 


Whilſt: a general [254 affords 1 no. event 3 
worthy of relating, our readers will we doubt not 


Chriſtmas 1732, was to the 
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« Barbadoes had eighteen thouſand two hundred 
and ninety-five White people: its militia gonſiſted of 
one troop and two regiments of horſe, zud aſ ſeven 
regiments of ſoot, in all four thouſand eight hundred 
and twelve men. In that ifland are no fewer than 
twenty- one forts and twenty-ſix batteries, wounted 
with four hundred and ſixty-three cannon. | 

« All our ſugar iſlands together were thought t an- 
nually to produce eighty- five thouſand hogſheads of 
ſugar, each hogfhéead containing twelve hundred 
weight, in all one e two hundred thouſand hun- 
dred weight. Of which, Great Britain was thought | 
to conſume annually ſeventy thouſand hogſheads, or 
ninety-four millions and eighty thouſand pounds 
weight of fugar, which for ten millions of people, if 
ſo many may be reckoned, cames to nine 
and a half of fugar to each perſon; or if but Sight 
millions of people, as is the more general calculatory, 
then about 2 pounds and a half of ſugar to 
each perſon excluſive of Ireland.“ 

<« [t was computed that three hundred ail of ſhips 
went annually from Great Britain to the ſugar oulo- 
nies, befides thoſe: which went thither from our con- 
rineatal colonies; and that about four thouſand five 
hundred ſeamen are employed in navigating them: 
and that there is annually exported thither to the value 
of twa hundred and forty head Pounds 1 in Britith 


manufactures. 


in alt the Bririm Leeward Nands, viz, St. Chril 


b rophers, Antig Antigua, Nevis, and Manticrrat 5 with their 


dependencies, Barbuda, Ayguilla,' Spaniſn- Town, 

Tortola, and the reſt of che Virgin iſles ; there were 

ten thouſand, two hundred and li$ty-Lwo white pep- 

le; and their ſmilitia conſiſted of three chouſand two 

1dred and eighty-four men. But by an account 

of thole iſlands in the year 7 36, their * was 
as follows, vie.” | 


r 8 | = = 
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In St. C 


* 


In Antig — oo men, 2 forts and 7 batteries. 
— ſtophers 1340 men, 3 forts and 6 batteries. 
In Montſerrat — 36⁰ men, 1 fort and 1 battery. 


| 1. Nevis — — 300 men, 1 Oe: 1 e 


In all we zoo men. 
In Angel — 8o men. 
In Span Town 72 men. 
I" In Tortola — 120 men. 
-3772 militia in at 00 1 Leeward 

yp „ 4 


5 « The Bahama Iſlands, are of the next dcs 
to Great Britain in thoſe ſeas; and of them Provi- 


dence is the only iſland as yet of any conſideration 


to us, or that ĩs peopled in any degree. Here we had 
five hundred white people, of which were formed 
ſix companies of militia, beſides one independent 
company in the king's pay. On this iſland there were 
two forts which have ſince been better rebuilt. 

« In the Bermudas, there were a few years before 
five thouſand white people, of which there then 


were a thouſand white men beſides officers for their 


militia. They had one fort and ſix batteries. 

In the year 1736, an account was laid before the 
houſe of commons, of the ſeveral ſorts and quantities 
of corn, which had been exported from England, 
between Chriſtmas 1734 and Chriſtmas 1735, with 
the total of the bounty paid thereon, viz, 


(Barley | Malt |Oat-meal | "Rye | Wheat 


3 * 


$7,520 219,761 1,920 | 1,329 153,343 


Bounty Bounty Bounty Bounty Bounty 
71, 90 l. 26, 434 . 240l. | 2221. 38,3351- 


Toal number of quarters of. the ſeveral kinds of 
corn was 433,892 quarters. | 
Total bounty paid 72,4311. tA 


Quarters | Quarters [Quarters Quarters KA 
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A treaty of navigation and commerce now took 


place between Great Britain and Ruſſia, which was 


to continue in force for fifteen years; by which every - 
immunity was reciprocally granted to the ſubjects of 
both nations in thrir reſpective ports, as was allowed 
to thoſe of any other Eagas or ſtate whatever. 
Britiſh ſubjects were permitted to tranſport goods 


from Ruſſia into Perſia, on paying three per cent. 


duty thereon; and to bring back merchandize from 
thence, and lade it in the ports of Ruſſia for Eng- 
land, on payment of the like duty, without being 
obliged to open their bales, unleſs a ſuſpicion aroſe 
of the value of ſuch commodities beiog n 
rated . 
The Bunch Mimiſhppi e began already to 
ſnew the natural diſpoſition of their nation to en- 
croachments, by making war, jointly with their own 
Indians, on a nation - Indiaas called Chickaſaws, 
dependant on Carolina. It now became apparent 


that their views were to hem in all our ſettlements on 


the eaſtern coaſts of North America, by forts from 
ſouth to north, and thereby exclude the Engliſn from 
any commerce with the tribes of Indians that occupy 
thoſe immenſe wilds: but theſe proceedings were 
deemed too trivial to draw the attention of gorern- ; 
ment to that quarter of the Britiſh empire. 

On the 17th of April 1736, his royal THEY 


Frederick prince of Wales, was married to her ſerene 


kighneſs Auguſta, princeſs of Saxe Gotha, who ar- 
rived from Germany two days before. This event 
was followed by extraordinary rejoicings, and con- 
gratulations from both houſes of parliament, the city 
of London and the two univerſities. But in the 
next year, there unhappily aroſe a breach between 
the prince of Wales and the king. The princeſs had 


= Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 354+ 
G2 advanced 
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advanced: to the laſt mont of her pregnancy before 
the king and queen were informed of her being with 

child. She was twice eonveyed from Hamptun- court 
to St James's Palace when her labour pains were ap- 
Hing, and us at length delivered of a princeſs* 
in abdut two hours after her arrival. The king being 
informed of this event, ſent the earl of Eſſex to the 
prince, to expreſs his diſpleaſure at his royal highneſs's 
conduct, which he conſidered as an indignity offered to 
himſelf and the queen; to inform him, that his whole 
conduct had for ſome time been ſo void of duty, 
that he had reaſon to be highly offended: with him; 
26d till he witiidre w his regard and confidence from 
thoſe by whoſe advice he bad acted in this undutiful 
manher lic ſhould; nut reſide in the palace: it was 


therefore: his-majeſty's pleaſure, that he and his fa- 


mily ſhould leave St. James's, when it could be done 
without ptejudice or inconvenience to the princeſs, 
In obedience to this order, theprince terired to Kew; 
and his majeſty ordered, that none of the prince's at- 
tendants ſhould be admitted to court. Some time 
before, a motion had been made in the houſe of com- 
mons for encreaſing the ſettlement of the prince, 
which was only fifty thouſand pounds, to one hundred 
thouſand pounds, beſides the revenue ariſing from 
the principality of Wales. It Was repreſented, that 


the late king had allowed that ſum to his preſent 
majeſty. when prince of Wales; and that ſuch a ſet- 


tlement was con formable to the practice of former 
times, and neceſſary to the independency of the heir 


apparent to the cr. This mation met with a vi- 


gorous oppoſition from Sir Robert Walpole, who 


urged the largeneſs of his preſent majeſty's family, 


when prince of Wales; and repreſemed the motion 
an encroachtnent on the prerogative; and an offi- 


| The Princeſs was named Avputa, now married to the duke of 
Brunſwick Lunenburg, and motht r 2 a numerour progeny. 
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fupporters of che motion obſerved, in return, that 


1 the allowance of only fifty thouſand pounds was not 


ſufficient to defray the prince's annual expences; 
which, by his majeſty's own regulation, amounted 
to ſixty · three thouſand pounds. The motion was, 
however, rejected by the majority; though in the 
ſame ſeſſion an act paſſed fer ſettling a dowry of fifty 
thouſand pounds © year on the princeſs of Wales. 
One of the moſt important ſubjects of debate which 
engaged the attention of the houſe of commons, 
after it was convened on the firſt day of February, 
1736-7, aroſe from 2 motion made by Sir Robert 
Walpole, for granting one million to his majeſty, 


towards redeeming alike ſum of the increaſed capital 
of the South- Sea Company, commonly called South« 


Sea unnuities; when the houſe having reſolved itſelf 


into a committee, to confider of the national debt, 


Sir John Barnard made a motion, for enabling his 


majeſty to raiſe money either by the ſale of annuities, 


or by borrowing at an intereſt not exceeding thret 
per cent. to be applied cowards redeeming the South · 
Sea annuities: and that ſuch of the ſaid annuitants as 


| ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpeftive an- 


nuities, ſhould be preferred to all others. He ſaid 
that even thoſe public ſecurities which bore an intereſt 
only of three per cent. were ſold at a permium in 


Change Alley: he was therefore perſuaded, that 


all thoſe who were willing to give à premium for a 
three per cent. ſecurity, would gladly lend their 
money to the government at the ſame intereſt, ſhould 
books of ſubſcription be opened for char purpoſe, 
with an aflurance that no part of the principal ſhould 
be paid off during fourteen years: He expatiared 
on the national advantages thut would accrue from: 
a reduction of intereſt. From the moſt accurate 
calculations he | inferred,” that in à very little 
time, the intereſt upon all the South Sea hens 
DT | es Woul 
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would be reduced from four to three per cent. with+ 
out any damage to public credit, or brrach of public 
faith: that then the produce of the ſinking fund 
would amount to fourteen hundred thouſand pounds a 
year, to be applied only towards redeeming the ca- 
pital of the ſeveral trading companies: this meFore 
would bring every one of them ſo much within the 
power of parliament, that they would be glad to ac- 
cept of three per cent. intereſt, on any reaſonable 
terms; in which caſe the ſinking fund would riſe to 
one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds a year; in 
which ſtate the parliament might venture to an- 
nihilate one half of it, by freeing the people from 
the taxes upon coals, candles, ſoap, leather, and ſuch 
other impoſts as lay heavy upon the poor labourers 
and manufacturers: the remaining part of this ſinking 
fund might be applied towards the diſcharge of thoſe 
annuities and public debts which bore an intereſt of 
three per cent. only; and afterwards towards dimi- 
nifhing the capitals of ſeveral trading companies till 
the term of fourteen years ſnould be expired; then the 
ſinking fund would again amount to above a million 
_ yearly, which would be ſufficient for paying them 
off, and freeing the nation entirely from all its in- 
cumbrances. Lhis ſalutary ſcheme was violently op- 
poſed by alderman Heathcote, ard other partizans of 
the miniſtry; yet all their objections were refuted: 
ard in order to defeat the project, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to artifice. Mr. Winnington moved, 
that all the public creditors, as well as the South Sea 
annuitants, ſhould; be comprehended. Sir John Bar- 
nard in reply, obſerved, that it might be eaſy for 
government to;borrow money at three per cent. ſuffi- 
cient to pay off ſuch of the proprietors of twenty-four 
millions as were not willing to accept of that intereſt, 
but extremely difficult to borrow enough to ſatisfy. 
the proprietors of four and forty millions, who might 
chooſe to have their principal rather than ſuch an 3 
bio | tereſt, 
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tereſt. This important debate produced ſeveral reſo- 


lutions, and a bill was prepared. It produced many 
other debates, and was poſtponed by dint of miniſte- 
rial influence 9. | 3 {17 | ETI. 7; 19 $50 me 133 | $82 
On the 20th of November, 1737, at ſeven in the 
evening, died, of a mortification in her bowels, Wil- 7 
helmina Carolina, queen conſort of Great Britain, in | 
the fifty-fifth year of her age; to the inexpreliible 
grief of his majeſty, the royal family, and the whole 
nation. She was regretted as a princeſs endowed 
with uncommon abilities, and poſſeſſed of many great ; 
and amiable qualifications, and as a pattern of con- 
jugal virtue. Her remains were interred with great 
ſolemnity, on the 17th of December, in a new. vault 
in Henry the Seventh's chapel, in Weſtminſter 
abbey. W 02749 — OW.” 95 8577 mo { L3G URL 
A little before this event took place, the Jamaica 
merchants petitioned the king to be protected againſt 
the great and violent interruptions and ſeizures com- 
mitted by Spaniſh guard-ſhips, called guarda coſtas, 
in the American ſeas; who, under pretence of guard- 
ing their own coaſts, ſtopped and ſearched all Britiſh 
ſhips that came in their way. Many of theſe they 
forcibly ſeized, inhumanly treated the commanders 
and ſeamen, and condemned the ſhips and cargoes as - 1 
law ful prizes, in manifeſt violation of ſolema treaties | 
between Great Britain and Spain, They therefore 
humbly prayed his majeſty to procure to his ſubjects 
ſatisfaction for their loſſes ; and that no Britiſh veſſel 
be detained or ſearchedon the high ſeas by any nation, 
under any pretence whatever; and thereby, that the 
trade to America might be rendered ſafe for the future. 
His majeſty promiſed the merchants to interpoſe, in 
order to procure a redreſs of their grievances, upon 
their making good their allegations to the privy- 
council, which chey afterwards did. . 


„ smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol, X. p. 462. 
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In this diſpute with Spain, each ſide was, in ſome 
| meaſure, in the wrang- The Spaniards being ex- 
tremely attentive to exclude all other Europeans from 


a participation of their trade in the gulph of Mexico, 


their guarda coſtas frequently exceeded the ir powers, 
by ſearching and plundering Britiſh Mips when ſail- 
ing on the American ſeas, ſo far diſtant from the Spa- 
ulſh ſhore as to give no juſt ground of ſuſpicion that 
a @ clandeſtine trade Wes carrying. on. On the other 
hand, notwithſtanding. the treaty entered into be- 
tween England and — 12 167, had ever ſince 
continued in fall forge; whereby Engliſh ſhips were 
not-ſuffered to reſorc. ar trade 50 the caaſtʒ of New 
Spain, and its adjoining Spaniſh provinces, yet veſſels 
from Jamaica, and other colonies, -aY ured by the 
ain ariſing from ſuch traffic, would frequently brave 
1 dangers to which it Was enpdſed. And. after all, 
the right of the Engliſh ta cut logweod is the bay 
of Campeachy was never given up. It ſhould yo 
that the two covris thought it 00 delicate a point to 
be diſcuſſed; and, therefore, in all their negociations 
rather choſe to leave the matter doubtful than 10 


bring it to a full and final deciſion. 


On the 24th of January, 1737/'8, his majeſty « ae 
the ſeſſion of parliament. with a ſhort ſpeech, and 


each houle preſentedian addreſs of condolenee on che 


queen's death. After warm debates on a Randing 
army, in which thoſe who oppoſed. the miniſtry, en- 
deavoured in vain to have the forees reduced, a pe- 


tition was preſented in relation to the depredations of 


the Spaniards in America. The Spaniards, ever 
ſince the treaty of Seville, had diſputed the right of 
the Engliſh to cut logwoad in the bay.of Campeachy. 
and to gather falt in the iſland of Loituga, on the 
coaſt of Terra Firma; though that right was ac- 
knowledged by implication, in all the treaties which 


had been e concluded between dhe two de 
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The captains of the Spaniſh guarda coſtas had ſeized: 
and detained'a great number of 'Britiſh veſſels, im- 


priſoned their crews, and confiſcated their cargoes, 
in violation of treaties, and in defiance of common 


juſtice and humanity. Walpole was very averſe; 


to a war, from his knowing that France and Spain 
were now. cloſely united by politics, as well as by. 


conſanguinity; and he made no doubt that in caſe; 
of a tupture, they would join their forces againſt. ' 


Great-Britain. This miniſter, whoſe talents con- 


ſiſted in managing à houſe. of commons, and who 


was a perfect maſter of all the arts of financiering, 


was ſenſible of the difficulties in which a war would 


involve him. In ſhort all his meaſures were direct. 
el to the preſervation of his power, to which the ho⸗ 


nour and dignity of the nation were ſacrificed. The 


fears he diſcovered only ſerved: to increaſe the ene- 
mies inſolence and pride. However, the complaints 
of the merchants were loud enough to reach the 


houſe of commons: their letters and memorials were 


produeed, and their grievances enforced at the bar 


by council. Here they expatiated on the violences 


to which they had been expoſed, and implored re- 
lief from parliament. Among theſe was the caſe of 


captain Jenkins, the maſter of a Scotch merchant 


ſhip, who was boarded by a Spaniſh: guarda. coſta, 
and treated in the moſt barbarous manner. Theſe 


papers being referred to a committee of the whole 


houſe, this innocent ſufferer was examined, and being 
aſked by a member, what he thought when he found 
himſelf in the hands of fuch barbarians ? he bravely 
anſwered, „I recommended my ſoul to God, and 
my cauſe to my country.” The behaviour of this 
honeſt ſeaman, the fight of his ear, which had been 
cut off, and-which was produced, with his. account 
of the indignities offered to the nation and ſovercign 
of Great Britainz filled the houſe with indignation, 
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Mr. Pulteney expatiated upon the wanton cruelty 
and injuſtice of the Spaniards; demonſtrated, from 
treaties; the right of the Britiſh traders: to the! log- 
wood of Campeachy, and the ſalt of Tortuga; ex- 


claimed againſt the puſillanimity of the miniſter, and 


moved for fuch reſolutions as would evince the re- 
ſentment of an injured 11 and the vigour of a 
Briciſh parliament. 

Theſe reſolutions were warmly combeted: by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who affirmed, that they would fruſ- 


 trare the-miniſter's negociations, intrench upon the 


king's prerogative, and precipitate the nation into an 
unneceſſary and expenſive war. In the mean time 
the houſe of lords preſented an humble addreſs to his 
majeſty, with their reſolutions, with refpect to the 
undoubted rights of the nation to a free navigation 


in America, and againſt the depredations and cruel- 


ties of the Spaniards; and concluded with promiſing 
his majeſty, that in caſe his powerful inſtances for 
procuring reparation, ſatisfaction, and future ſecurity 
to his injured ſubjects, ſhould fail of their due effect 
on the court of Spain, they would zealouſly and 
chearfully concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould be- 
come neceſſary for the ſupport of his majeſty's ho- 


nour, and the preferva ion of the navigation and 
commerce of the kingdom. His majeſty, in his an- 
ſwer, expreſſed his ſenſibility of the injuries ſuſtained 


by his trading ſubjects in America, and aſſured them 
of his care to procure ſatisfaction and reparation for 
their loſſes, and ſecurity for their future navigation. 
The addreſs of the houſe of commons, and the king's 
anſwer, were much to the ſame effect. This conduct 
of the pariiament cauſed a negociation to be fer on 
foot between the two crowns. 

On the 4th of June, 1738, the princeſs of Wales 
was delivered of his preſent majeſty, whoſe birth was 


celebrated with uncommon rejoicings ; addrefles of 
comgratulation were preſented to the king by the two 


univ er- 


Gee 


new cauſes of complaint. 
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univerſities, and almoſt all the cities and towns of the 
kingdom. But the prince of Wales ſtill laboured 
under his majeſty's diſpleaſure; and no perſon wuo 
viſited the prince was admitted to the court of St. 
James's. His royal highneſs was diveſted of all the 
external marks of royalty, and lived like a private 
nobleman, cultivating the virtues of a ptivate Ute, 
and the enjoyment of. conjugal felicity. „ Ant 

In the mean time, rear-admiral Haddock ſet it 
for the Mediterranean, in order to give weight to the 
negociations of the Britiſn miniſter at the court of 
Madrid. The ſeſſion of parliament was opened on 
the firſt of February, 1738: 9, when the king 1nformeU 


both houſes in his ſpeech, that he had concluded 


convention with the king of Spain, who had obliged 
himſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjects for 
their loſſes, by certain ſtipulated payments: that ple- 
nipotentiaries were appointed for regulating. the 
grievances and abuſes which had hitherto interruptetl 


the commerce of Great Britain in the American ſeas; 


and for ſettling all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as for the future to prevent and remove all 
The convention was ſoon 
after publiſhed, in which it was agreed, that within 
fix weeks after the day on which the ratifications 
were exchanged, two miniſters plenipotentiary ſhould 
meet at Madrid, finally to regulate the pretenſions 
of the two crowns; with reſpect to the trade and na- 
vigation in America, and to the limits of Florida 
and Carolina: that his Catholic majeſty ſhould pay 
to the king of Great Britain, the ſum of ninety- five 
thouſand pounds ſterling, for a balance due to rhe 
crown and ſubjeRs of Great Britain, after deducting 
the demands of the crown and ſubjects of Spain; 


and that his Catholic majeſty ſhould cauſe that ſum 


to be paid at London, within four months after the 
ratifications were exchanged. This was the ET_ 
H 2 | 9 
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of the convention, which alarmed the merchants ard 
traders of Great Britain, filled the people with in- 
Qignation, and raiſed a weer e againſt the 
3 oy 


The eyes of the whole kingdom were now rurnet 
upon the houſe of commons. The two contendin, 


parties colle@ed their full ſtrength for the approach- 


ing diſpute ; and on the day appvinted for conſider- 
ing the convention, four hundred members had 
taken their ſeats by eight in the morning. Several 
days were employed in reading papers, and obtaining 
information: at length Horatio Walpole having 
launched out in praiſe of the convention, moved 
for an addreſs of approbation to his majeſty. Now 
all the officers and adherents of the prince of Wales 
Joined in the oppoſition ; and he © himſelf ſat in the 
gallery to hear the debates. '' Sir Fhomas Sanderfon, 
treaſurer to his royal highneſs, obſerved, that the 
Spaniards, by this convention, inſtead of giving us 
reparation, had obliged us to give them a general re- 


leaſe. They had not even allowed the word ſatis- 


faction to be ſo much as mentioned in the treaty. 
Even the Spaniſn pirate, who had cut off the be of 
captain Jenkins, and uſed the moſt inſulting expreſ- 
ſion towards the perſon of the king; an expreſſion 
which no man who had a regard for his ſovereign 
could ever forgive; even this fellow was ſuffered to 
enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and remained a living 
teſtimony of the cowardly tameneſs and mean ſub- 
miſſion” of Great Britain, and of the triumphant 
haughtineſs and ſtubborn pride of Spain. Mr. Pitt 
alſo declaimed, with great energy, againſt the con- 


vention, as inſecure. unſatisfactory, and diſhonour- | 


able to Great Britain. | 

The miniſters, in vindication of the convention, 
aſſerted, that the ſatisfaction granted by Spain, was 
adequate to the 2 received: that it was only 2 
a | preli- 
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preliminary of a treaty that would remove all cauſes 
of complaint: that war was always expenſive” and 


= detrimental to a trading nation, as well as uncertain 


in its events: that France and Spain would certainly 
join their forces, in caſe of a rupture with Great 
Britain; and that war would favour the cauſe and 
defigns of a popiſh pretender. The houſe, SG ; 
_ diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; hut when a mot! 
was made for its being recommitted, the two parties 
renewed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs and 
impetuoſity. Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pul- 
teney, poured all the thunder of their eloquence 
againſt the inſolence of Spain, and the conceſſions of 
the Britiſh miniſtry. Sir Robert Walpole exerted all 
his fortitude and dexterity in defence of himſelf and 
his meaſures; and the queſtion being put, the reſo- 
lution for the addreſs was carried by à ſmall majo- 
rity. To ſuch a degree of mutual animoſity were 
both ſides inflamed, that the moſt eminent members 
of the minority left the houſe, and returned no more 
to it during that ſeſſion. 9 i YG 
Ihe diſpote on the ſame ſubject, in the houſe of 
lords, was maintained with equa] warmth: it was 
learned, long, and carried on with great ſpirit ; but 
ended alſo in the deſeat of thoſe who ſigmatized the 
treaty; and the houſe agreed to thank his majeſty for 
his gracious condeſcenſion in laying the convention 
before them, and acknowledged his great prudencein 
bringing the demands of his ſubjects for their paſt 
loſſes to a final adjuſtment: at the ſame time they 
aſſured his majeſty, that in caſe his juſt expectations 
ſhould not be anſwered, the houſe would heartily and 
zealouſly concur in all fuch meaſures as ſhould be 
neceſſary to vindicate his majeſty's honour, and to pre- 
ſerve to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all thoſe 
rights to which they were entitled by treaty and the _ 
law of nations. At the head of thoſe who voted 
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3 the addreſs, was the prince of Wales: and 
his example was followed by fix dukes, twenty-two 
earls, four viſcounts, eighteen barons, four biſhops, 
and xte n proxies; and a ſpirited proteſt was en- 
tered and ſubſcribed by thirty-nine, peers. 
As Spain had engaged to pay a large ſum of money 
Fre convention, ſome time after, when the mi- 
niſter demanded a ſupplyv, upon a different occaſion, 
Jord Bathurſt moved to know, whether Spain had 
paid the ſums ſtipulated, as the time limited for the 
Tage was expired. The duke of Neweaſtle, by 
is majeſty's permiſſion, acquainted the houſe that 


they were not paid; and that Spain had aſſigned no 


reaſon for the delay. In ſome meaſure, therefore, to 
atone for his former low neſß, the miniſter now began 


to put the nation into a condition for war. Letters 


of repriſals were granted againſt᷑ the Spaniards. Theſe 
Proceedings were regarded by the Spaniſh court as 
actual hoſtilities. The French ambaſſador at the 


Hague declared, that the king his maſter, was obliged 


by treaties, to aſſiſt che king of Spain; he diſſuaded 
land 3 who 
promiſed him an inviolable neutrality. 
enough to conſider the revolutions which the politi- 
cal ſyſtem of Europe had undergone. Not above 
twenty years before, France and England were com- 
bined againſt Spain; at preſent, France and Spain 
united againſt England. Thoſe ſtateſmen Who build 
vpon alliances as 2 laſting baſis of power, will ſooner 
or later find that they have truſted to a rope of ſand. 
In the convention the differences ſubſiſting between 


the crown of Spain and the Engliſh South-Sea Com- 


pany, had not been included; and what greatly tended 
to increaſe the national diſguſt at this compact was, 
that the king of Spain had made a declaration or pro- 
eſt, in which he inſiſted as a preliminary condition, 
n which alone he would ratify the 3 

ce that 


t is curious 
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« that he would reſerve to himſelf in its full force the 
right of being able to ſuſpend the aſſiento for negroes, 
and of diſpatching the neceflary orders for the execu- 
tion thereof, in caſe the South - Sea Company did not 


| ſubject itſelf to pay, within a ſhort time, the ſum 


of ſixty- eight thouſand pounds ſterliag, which it 
had confeſſed to be owing on the duty for negroes, 
according to the regulation of fiſty- two pence per 
dollar, and on the profits of the ſhip Royal Caroline.“ 

The injuſtice of this demand on the company was ſo 


apparent, that ſoon after the proprietors, when aſſem- 
| bled in a general court, reſolved not to pay it, until 


the king of Spain had accounted to them for all 


the ſeizures and captures of their ſhips and merchan- 


dize, and which amounts he had by former  agree- 


ments engaged to refund to them. The company's 


effects to a vaſt amount had been ſeized on the rup- 
ture, in the year 1718: their loſſes fuſtained on that 
occaſion, were computed at a million of dollars, or 
nearly two hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Thefe the king of Spain had bound him- 
ſelf to make good by the treaty. of peace, in the 

year 1721. Another cavfe of complaint, which the 


company exhibited againſt his Catholic majeſty was, 
| his cauſing every thing in his domintons which be- 


longed to them to be ſeized, at the time that he laid 
ſiege to Gibraltar in 1727 ; the amount of which was 
laid at half a million of dollars, or about one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thouſand pounds ſterling. For 
both theſe loſſes, no adequate return had been made, 
although ſuch-confiſcations were the more unjuſt, be- 
cauſe expreſly contrary to the aſſiento contract, in 
which it is expreſly ſtipulated, that whatever differ- 
ences may ariſe between the two crowns, the com- 
pany ſhall always be allowed two months for the re- 
moval of their effects. The company had likewiſe 
demands on the king of Spain for one fourth part of 
: | | all 
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all their loſſes ſuſtained in trade, as by the aſſi- 


ento contract he was to be a quarter part ſharer 
Mean while, an Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediter- 
ranean took two rich Caracca ſhips: the king iſſued 


orders for augmenting his land forces, and raiſing a 


body of marines; and many ſhips were put into com- 
miſſion; while admiral Vernon was ſent to the Weit- 


Indies, to aſſume the command of a ſquadron in thoſe 


ſeas. This gentleman had rendered himſelf conſi- 


derable in the houſe of commons, by loudly con- 
demning all the meaſures of the miniſtry, and bluntly 


ſpeaking his ſentiments, without reſpect of perſons. 
He was eſteemed a good officer; and his boiſterous 
manner ſeemed to enhance his character. Having 


once commanded a ſquadron in Jamaica, he was well 


acquainted: witn thoſe ſeas; and in a debate on the 


inſults committed by the Spaniards, he had affirmed 


that Fot to Bello, on the Spaniſh main, might be eaſily 
taken with only fix ſhips. This was echoed from 
the mouths of all the members in the. oppoſition ; 


and the miniſter, in order to appeaſe the clamours of 


the people, ſent him as commander in chief to the 
Welt-Indies. YL ts 8 2 
The court of Madrid iſſued orders for ſeizing all 


ſhips and effects belonging to Britiſh ſubjects in the 


dominions of Spain, and themſelves to depart in- 


ſtantly. Hereupon Geraldino, envoy extraordinary, 


from Spain, and Tetry, his Catholic majeſty's agent 
at London, for the aſſiento contract, were ovliged to 
leave the kingdom; and war was declared in Lon- 
don againſt Spain, on the 23d day of October, 1739, 
for maintaining the honour of the Britiſh crown and 
kingdom, and obtaining redreſs for the much injured 
mecchants and traders, who from all parts of the 
kingdom made earneſt petitions for relief, 

| | ” : We 
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We ſhall cloſe this chapter with taking a general 
view of the ſtate of the trade and commerce of Great 
Britain, during the twelve years of which it treats. 

In the Britiſh American provinces of Pennſylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland, mines of iron-ſtone were 
found about this time, which they ſoon after learned 
to ſmelt down into pigs and ſows, and then to draw 
them out by flatting mills into bars. They have alſo 
found lead; and they had before found copper in 
New-York, CITI TOTES ID 
By an act of parliament paſſed in the 3d year of 
king George II.“ the people of Carolina were allowed 
to carry rice to thoſe parts of Spain and Portugal, 
which lie on the ocean, as well as up the Mediterra- 
nean, and even to Italy and the gulph of Venice, and 
all the Spaniſh and Portuguiſe iſles, provided it be 
carried in Britiſh ſhips, navigated as by the acts of 
navigation, and no other commodity be ſo carried but 
rice only. This beneficial privilege was five years 
after extended to the province of Georgia. By means 
hereof our plantation rice has ſupplante the rice of 
Verona and Egypt wherever it is earride. 
ln the month of Auguſt 1730, the Engliſh Levant 

or Turky Company, thipped ten thouſand pieces of 
broad- cloth, in four ſhips for the Levant, which 
proves the very beneficial commerce at that time 
carried on f. | ee 

In the month of October that ſame year, the fol- 
towing goods were imported from the Engliſh Ame- 
rican' colonies, which at that time were entirely new 
productions, though many of them have ſince in- 
creaſed ſo as to become of very great importance. 

Two tons of iron from our iſland: of St. Chriſto- 
Pher; found in that part of the iſland which for- 
merly was poſſeſſed by the French. . | 
* Cap. 29. + Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 329. 
Vo, IV. 1 Fifty 
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Fifty hundred weight of hemp, raiſes i in New En- 
ler. and Carolina. 3 
Seyenty-tyo bags of wool, produced in the illands 
of Jamaica, St. Chriſtopher „ We: | 
Forty tons of iron thirty hundred weight of cp- 
per · ore — one hundred and fiſty-ſix quintals of 4 
vax three hundred weight of hemp three huodred 
weight of raw ſilk. Theſe articles raiſed and e- 
duced in the province of Virginia. 1215 
It was ſuppaſed by a judicious writer of that time, 
that Great Britain then gained one million ſterlingby 


der American commerce, and that eighteen. thouſand 
ſeamen and fiſhermen were thereby, employed“. 


| During the year 1731, it appears by che entries 


at the icuſtom-hauſe, that therg was re-exported from 


the port of London alone, fifteen millions {even hun- 
dred and eighty-ſeven thouſandone hundred and fifty - 
five Ib. weight gyerdupoize of tobacco, and of ſugar 
fifty eight thouſand four hundred and forty- ſix hun- 
d red weigbt. The whole exports from whence, con- 
fiſted of one hundred and five; articles, or different 
ſpecies of -merchandize ; many of wkich were very 
conſiderable! ones, as in the woolen manufacture 
alone, viz; eight hundred and ninety-four ſoits of 


 apparel—two thouſand two bundred and ſixteen pair 


of blankets three thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
ſeven dozen of gaps - ten thouſand four hundred and 


thirty-ſeven dozen of caſtors and ſelts - cloths long 
and ſhort four thouſand eight hupdred and twenty- 


twe—coverlids three hundred and eighty-five—Flan- 


nel forty-eight thouſand four hundred and thirty-ſix 


yards——Garments one thouſand five hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven—Haberdaſhery eight hundred and 


_ twenty-ſeven hundred weight—Hoſe ſeven. thouſand 
ſeven hundred and leveaty-three ge zen ee 


+ The Importance of the Britiſh Finden in America to this 
8 &c oonHered, an in 1731. 
4 dozens 


1 «a — 
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doꝛens two thouſand three hundred and nineteen-— 
perpets one thouſand nine hundred and ninety- five. 
plains, nine thouſand fix hundred and forty goads 
rugs, ſeven hundred and thirteen—ſtuffs. and bays 
chirty. eight thouſand nine hundred and fifreen pieces 
beſides Eaſt · India goods in vaſt quantities: iron, 
copper, and brafs ware; lead and tin; tinned plates, 
linen, thread and tapes, ſail- cloth, &c. 9 
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In the year 17 32, the South- Sea Company ſent out 
their ſhips amounting totwenty- one in number, on the 
whale fiſhery. But notwithſtanding thoſe ſhipa 
brought home twenty-four whales and a half, yet it 
proved a very loſing voyage. During eight years in 
= which the company had purſued this fiſhery, - their 
W accounts were {tated as follows: e 


Their iſſues or diſpurſements on ac- 2 6 5. 4. 
count of the Greenland whale fiſn- 9 6 
ery for eight years, amounted to 

Total amount of the ſale of their oil) K 
and whale- fins in the eight years; e 
as alſo of all their ſhips, ſtores, and $4,390 ha 


262,172 9 


: utenſils 11 , 459 


The net balance. or loſs ſuſtained eee Auk Vl 


the South-Sea Company's Green- > 177,782. 3 0 
land fiſhery in principal money alone a 21 

If the intereſt upon this ſum is reck- J 

ogned, the loſs will amount to 

The number of ſhips employed in the merchants 

ſervice in the port of Lo 


ted to one hundred and ſeventy- eight thouſand five 


hundred and fifty-ſeyen tons, and were navigated. by 


twenty-one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-ſeven 
men, One hundred and thirty were from three hun- 
dred to five-hundred tons; eighty- three from two hun- 
dred to three hundred; all the reſt were under two 
hundred tons; except the great South-Sea Company's 
ſhip of ſeven hundred and fifty tons“. 5 
Soon after the South- Sea Company had laid aſide 
their whale fiſhery, the parliament granted a bounty 


| * Maitland's Survey of London, under the year 17320, 


237,142 6 2 


ndon, as appears from the 
eneral regiſter at the euſtom-houſe, was one thouſand 
our hundred and ſeventeen, from fifteen tons bur-- 
den to ſeven hundred and fifty, Theſe ſhips amoun- 


3 
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of twenty ſhillings per ton on all ſhips" fitted out 
at any port of Great Britain, of two hundred tons or 
| 8 for this fiſhery, and 1 according t. to 
law”. Wor o 
On the 28th day of March 17 34, a general court 
of the South-Sea Company, upon the repeated re- 
| preſentation of Sir Thomas Geraldino, the king of 
Spain's agent at London, for the affairs of the aſſiento 
trade of that company, concerning the bad manage - 
ment of their factors, unanimouſly agreed to impower 
their court of directors, to preſent an humble addreſs 
to his majeſty, deſiring his royal conſent to diſpoſe of 
the trade and tonnage of the company's annual ſhip. 
The coinage during the firſt ſeven years of king 
George the Second's reign; amounted in gold to forty- 
three thoufand nine hundred and forty Ib. weight, 
which at ſorty-· four pounds ten ſhillings per Ib. makes 
in tale one million nine hundred a fifty-five thou- 
and three hundred and thirty pounds. The filver 
coinage was eight thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
two lb. weight, which at three pounds two ſhillings 
per 1b; weight, makes in tale twenty-feven thouſand 
one. hundred pounds and four ſhillingsF... 
The French had fo much improved. their Eaft- 
India commerce, that they fitted out in one year 
fourteenſhips for that rade, from the Bore: of 1 Orient 
in Bretagne. 
The Britiſh parliament paſſed. an :& i in the year 
5, by which the net rents and profits of the eſtates 
Fennel by the attainder of the earl of Derwentwa- 
ter and Charles Ratcliffe, were applied to the com- 
pletion of Greenwich hoſpital in the firſt place, and 
were appropriated in perpetuity for the ſupport of 
that royal-hoſpital, for the better maintenance of 
* ſeamen therein, worn out and become decrepir i in 


* 
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the ſervice of their country. By this act, all ſeamen 


in the merchant's ſervice, who ſhall happen to be 


maimed, not only as in a former act, in fighting 


_ againſt pirates, but alſo in fighting ag inſt any ene- 


my whatſoever, ſhall be admitted into, and pro- 
vided for in that hoſpital, ia the fame manner as'any 
ſeaman maimed, wounded, or o ſabled i in the King's . 
actual ſervic e“. 
It was aſſerted in a judicious W . publiſhed 
in Ireland about this time, that the exportarions from 
Cork during the year 1725, were as follows: one 
hundred and ſeven thouſand one hundred and ſixty- 
one barrels of beef—ſeven thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy- nine barrels of pork—thirreen thouſand 


four hundred and ſixty one caſks or eighty five thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy ſeven firkins of but- 
ter. The linen manufacture in the north of Ireland, 
had not then reached that perfection which it has 
ſince attained, not only in the province of Ulſter, 
where 1 it was firſt eſtabliſhed, but over: the three ad- | 


joining provinces. ' 


It appears that on the 23d þ * Ober 17 38, 
one hundred and fifty one thouſand two hundred and 
nineteen yards of linen, manufactured in Scotland, 


were brought into the port of London, and alſo three 


thouſand ſpindles of their linen yarn. The linen 


manufacture of Scotland and Ireland, every year vi- 


ſibly encreaſed, whereby the poor were uſefully em- 
ployed, and the * of foreign linens gra: 
_ lefſened. | 


im Geerge II. Cap. 49. + The Querif 


. „„ MzMoizs 


neral, ho always patronized him with: great. friends 


HAT AL HISTORE.. n 
r I 147 22 | 7A BEE ED | 5 1 5 Jil 


| Manic 359 ge ens Land. miner 
55 5 wy 1 . of OT , 1 


＋ HIS eminent ee er as fon of John 
Hint Eſq; of Wrocham in the county of Kent, by 
Philadelphia, daughter of - Johnſon, Eſq; of 
Loans, in Surry, His father's family. can „„ 
larly traced to the reign. of Henry V. 

Mr. George Byng, the ſubject Not he memoive,. 
was born in the year 1663, and when he was no more 
than fifteen years of age, he went a volunteer to ſes, 
with the king's-warranc, given him at the recommen- 
dation of the duke of Vork 

In 168% he quitted the fea-ferviee;. upon the ines 
tation of general Kick, governor of Fangier, and 
fſerved az a cadet to the grenadiers-of that garriſon, . 

till. ona uvacancy, which ſoon after happe N the ge- 


hip, made him enſign of his own: company” and 
ſoon after a/lieutenapr. In 1684, after the demoli-- 
tion, of T ler, the earl of Dartmouth, general: of 
the ſea and land forces, ap pointed Mr. Byng Heute 
nant of the Orford, od —— time he. continued 
in the ſta· ſervice until his death; but for ſeveral 
Fr he held his commiſſion in. the land- ſervice. 
_  - In 6835, he went lieutenant in his majeſty's ſhip 
the Pheenis, to the Eaſt- Indies, in which voyage he 
- well-nigh loſt his life; for his ſhip meeting wick an 
Aſiatic pirate, the Engliſh engaged her; and Mr. 
Byng at the head of a ſelect party, boarded the cor» 
fair, who all the time maintained a deſperate fight, 
ſo that moſt of thoſe who entered the ſhip with him 
were ſlain, he himſelf was alſo deſperately wounded, 


* Collins's Pe:rage, Vol. VI. p. 306. Edit. 1768. 
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and the 2 ſinking. Ie this condition he was taken 
out of the Tea with ſcarce any” remains of Jife. *' 

Tn the year 1688, being firſt lieutenant to Sir 4 s 
Aſhby, in the fleet oO MALded by the earl of art- 
mouth, and fitted out to oppoſe the deſigns of the 
prince of Orange, he was in 4 particular manner en- 
truſted and employed in the intrigues tflen carrying 
on among the moſt conſiderable offlers of the flet 
in favour of that prince, and was tlie perſon N 

by them to carry their ſecret aſſurances of obedie | 
to his highneſs, to whom he was privately introduced 
at Skerþourn, by admiral Ruſſel; afterwards eat! of 
Orford. At his return to the fleet, the earl of Dart- 
mouth ſent him, with captain Aylmer and captain 
Haſtings to carry 's meſſage of ſubniifſibn to the 

ince at Windſot, whe made Him captain of the 

Tonſtant Warwick, a fourthirate man of war“. 

In 1690 he commanded the Hope; 4 third "wy 
and was ſecond to Sir 8 Rooke I the birtle 
off Beachy. 1 

In the years 1691 and 1692, he was eapthi of the 
Rbyal Oak, and ſerved under admiral Ruſſel, com- 
mander in chief of the fleet. Nor were his merits 
concealed from that great officer, for he diſtinguiſhed 
him in a very particular manner by promoting him to 
the rank of his firſt captain. Fi which ſtation he 
ſerved during the years 1694 and 1695, in the Me- 

diterranean, where the defigns of the French agaitift 
Barcelona wete prevented ; 1 alfo the next year 
(1696) in the Channel, to oppoſe the intended in- 
vaſion of king James, which upon the appearance 
of the fleet was 5 lid aſide. 

In 1702 a war breaking out, he accepted the com- 
mand of the Naflay, a third-rate, and was at the 
taking and burning the French fleet at Vigo, _, 


» 4 


* Collins's 3 vol. VI. "_ 307. 
K 2 


In 
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4 10 the year 1703, he was made rear · admiral of 
the red, and ſerved in the Mediterranean fleet, com- 
| manded by Sit Cloudeſley Shovel, who detached him 
with a ſquadron of five men of war tp Algiers, where 
he renewed the peace with that government. In his 
return home he was in great danger of being loſt in 
the great ſtorm, Zoth November 1703, which over 
took him in the channel. 
In 1504, he commanded on board the Ranelagh, i in 
the grand fleet ſent into the Mediterrane under the 
command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in 1 of the 
French fleet; and it was he who commanded t 
ſquadron hat attacked and cannonaded Gibraltart, 
and, by landing the ſeamen, whoſe yalour was on 
this occaſion remarkably diſtinguiſhed, the place ca- 
itulated the third day. He was in the battle of 
2 which followed ſoon after; and, for his be- 
haviour in that action, queen Anne conferred on him 5 
the honour of knighthood. 

Towards the latter end of this year, the French 
having two ſtrong ſquadrons in the Soundings, beſides 
great numbers of privateers, which greatly annoyed 
our trade, Sir George Byng ſailed the latter end of 
January from Plymouth, with a ſquadron of twelve 
men of war, and a large fleet of merchantmen ; and 
after ſeeing the latter ſafely out of the Channel, he 
divided his ſquadron to ſuch adyantage, that 2 
took twelve of their largeſt privateers, in about two 

months, together with the 1 hetis, a French man of 
war of forty guns, and ſeven merchant ſhips, moſt 
of them richly laden from the Weſt-Indies +. This 
remarkable ſucceſs gave ſuch a blow t the French 
privateers, that they rarely ventured into the channel 
during the remainder of the yearF. 


= Burchet's Naval Hiftory, p. 655. + London Gazette, An 
2, 1706. The number of men len was N 1 of guns 334» 


- See Vol. III. p. 153. 
In | 
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la the year/1705-he was made vice-admiral of the 
blue, and, upon the election of a new parliament, was 
returned one of the burgeſſes for Plymouth; which 
place he conſtantly afterwards repreſented in parlia- 
ment till he was created a peer; and one of his ſons 
for many years after was regularly choſen there. . + 
During this ſummer he commanded in chief a 
ſquadron in the channel, and blocked up the French 
fleet in Breſt with a much inferior-ſtrength®. In 
1706 the emperor being cloſely beſieged in Barcelona 
by ſea and land, by the duke of Anjou, and the place 
reduced to great extremities; and our fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, which was nanded by Sir ohn 
Leake, being too weak to relieve it, Sir George 
Byng was appointed to command a ſquadron of twenty - 
ſhips from England to go to reinforce the fleet, and 
relieve the place. In this ſervice our admiral uſed 
ſuch diligence, and fortunately joined the commander 
in chief ſo ſpeedily, that he may be ſaid to have been 
chiefly inſtrumental in ſaving Barcelona and the Au- 
ſtrian king of Spain from falling into the hands of 
the Bourbon alliance. He aſſiſted at the other en- 
terprizes during that campaign, and commanded the 
ſips detached for the reduction of Carthagena and 
Alicant, which he accompliſhed; although at the laſt - 
place there were above one hundred and fifty guns 
facing the ſea, many of which Sir George, with only 
five ſhips, diſmounted, and drove the enemy from 
them f. After this he was appointed to command a 
winter ſquadron of eighteen men of war, and two 
| fire-ſhips, to guard the coaſt of Portugal, according 
to the treaty with, that prince, and to cruiſe in the 8 
propereſt places to annoy the enemy tp. : 
In the beginning of the year 270), Sir George was 
ordered with a ſquadron to Alicant, with neceſſaries 
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For the army in Spain, and accordingly failed on the 
oth of March; but on his arrival off eaye St. Vincent 
he heard the melancholy news of the defeat of our 
army at the battle of Almanza, under the command 


of the earl of Galway, who ſent to the admiral to ac- 


quaiat him with the diſtreſs he was in, and deſired that 


Whatever he had broughe fer the uſe of the — 


provoſt, and 


might de carried to Torteſa in Catalonia, to whie 
place his lordſhip deſigned to retreat; and that, if 
poſfible, he would fave the ſick and wounded men at 


 Denia, Candia, and Valencia, where it was intended 


to embark every thing that could be got together“. 


This ſervice the admiral performed; ànd having ſent 
ches ſick and wounded to Tortoſa, and being ſoon after 


Joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, from Eifboh, they 
oceeded together to the eaaſt of Italy, with a fleet 
of forty-three men of war and fifty tranſports, to ſe- 


cond prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy in the i 
niege of Toulon, in which Sit George ſerved in the | 
econd poſt under Sir Cloudeſley, and narrowly ef- 


caped ſhipwreck in his return home, when that great 
officef was loſt; for the Royal Anne, in which Sir 


George carried his flag, was within a ſhip's length of 


the recks on which Sie Cloudeſley rock; yet was 
providentially ſaved by his own and his officers pre- 
Tence'ef mind, who in a minute's time ſet the ſhip's 
topfails, even when one of the rocks was under her 
main-chatns. . 

Ia the year 1708 he was wage 20 iral of the blue, 
and eommanded the ſquadron fitted out to oppoſe the 
invaſion intended to 
tender. 

While the adinitel u in Leith road; the lord 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh, to ſhew 
their grateful ſenfe of the important ſervice he had 


3 Burchet's Nayal Hiſtory, 731. 7 see vel HI. p- 43. 


made in Scotland by the pre- 


done 
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done them, by thus drawing off the French before 
they had time to land their forces, and thereby: pre- 
ſerving not only the city of Edinburgh, but eyen the 


and whole kingdom from. che fatal effects of à rebellion 
ac- and invaſion, reſolved to preſent him with the free 
hat dom of their city, by ſending in their name, Sir Pas 
Th, trick Johnſon, their late repreſentative in parliament, 
et with an inſtrument called a burgeſs- ticket, incloſed 
» if in a gold box, having the arms of the city on one 
n at ide, and theſe words engraven on the other: Fher 


lord-provoſt, bailiffs; and town council of Edinburgh, 


er. did preſent theſe: letters of burgeoife to Sir George: 
ſent Byng, admiral of the blue, in gratitude to him fr 
ter delivering this. iſland from a foreign invaſion, and 
hey defeating the deſigns. of the French fleet, at the 
— mouth of the firth of Edinburgh, the 13th of March; 
3 „ 54 i — 8 
the The nation Was in general diſſatis fied at the con- 
the duct of Sir George Byng on this occaſion, becauſe 
e. it was weakly imagined, that as the admiral had once 
reat got light, of the French fleet, he had it in his po-er 
Sir to have taken every ſhip-of them: The truth of the 
h of matter was, that the French having: amuſed the Jaco- 


bites in Scotland, witha propoſal about the beſieging of 


pre- Edinburgh -Caſtle, Sir George Byng was — — 
nps inſtructed, by all means, te prevent that; by hin- 


dering the French from landing in the neighbour- 
hood. I his he effectually did; and by doing it, an- 


lue, ſwered the end for Which he was ſent. The reaſon 
the why Sir George could not get poſſeſſion of an more 
pte - af the French ſhips, appears from ihe account which 


the French general; Monſieur de Grace, wrote the 


ord- ing his maſter. In which he! ſays, that they caſt: 
hew — ar in the mouth of the Frith of Edinburgh, 


en the twenty- third in the aſternoon, New: Stile. 

The next day as they were preparing to enter the 
Frith they diſcovered the Englifl ſquadron, upon 
1 1 8 which 


3 
f 
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which M. Fourbin, the French admiral, refolved to 
bear off by the favour of a land-breeze, which,“ 
fays he, very luckily carried vs from the enemy.“ 
The Engliſh fleet gave chaſe, but being diſperſed 
when they had neared the French ſhips, M. Foùrbin 
ſteered falſe during the night, which laved his ſquad-' 
ron, for the next day they found themſelves out of 
reach of their purſuers. Whereupon it was propoſed, 
fince they had been prevented landing in the Frith of 
Forth; that they ſhould try if they could reach In- 
verneſs, and land there, to which the pretender rea- 
dily agreed, and they actually fat fail; and ſteered a 
whole day northwards, with a favourable wind, but 
at night there aroſe a ſtrong contrary wind, which 
continued all the next day with great violence; and 
they having no pilots to guide them, and fearing 
many other inconveniences, reſolved to return to Dun- 
kirk, where they arrived on the 7th day of April, N. S“. 
About the middle of the ſummer, a reſolution was 
taken to make a deſcent on, or at leaſt to alarm, the 
coaſt 'of France, by way of retaliation for the af- 
front ſo lately offered us; and Sir George Byng, as 
admiral, and lord Durſley, as vice-admiral of the 
blue, wereappointedto carry the ſcheme intoexecution. | 
Accordingly, Sir George failed from Spithead on the 
27th of July, with the fleet and tranſports, having 
the troops on board intended for a deſcent, com- 
manded by lieutenant-general Earle, and the next 
day came to an anchor off Deal. The 29th they 
ſtood over to the coaſt of Picardy, as well to alarni 
as to amuſe the enemy, and, at the ſame time, to be 
ready for further orders. The iſt of Auguſt the 
fleet ſailed again, and anchored the next day in the 
bay of Boulogne, where they made a feint of land- 
ing their troops: on the 3d they ſtood in pretty 


* Bipgraphia Britannica. Art, Byng, note 8B. 
N near 
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near the ſhore, to obſerve the condition of the 
enemy: on the 4th they weighed again, but came t. 
an anchor abqut noon,' in the bay 'of Eftaples. 
Here a detachment of troops were landed; but the 
Project on ſhore, which this defcent was to have ſe- 
conded, being laid aſide, the troops were re-em- 
In this manner they continued ſeveral days on the 
coaſt of France, creating the enemy -inexpreflible 
trouble; and indeed the true deſign of it was only 
to diſturb the naval armaments on their coaſts, 
and oblige the F rench court to march large bodies 
of men to protect their maritime towns, which ne- 
ceſſarily occaſioned a diminution of their army in 
Flanders. ih : e 
Ihe ſame year Sir George had the honour of con- - 
dufting the queen of Portugal to Lifbon *, where a : 
commiſſion was ſent him, appointing him admiral of 
the white, and her Portugueſe majeſty preſented him 
with her picture fer with diamonds, to a very great 


. 


value. i 

In the year 1709, he was commander in chief of 
the fleet ſtationed in the Mediterranean, during which 
he attempted the relief of the city and caftle of Ali- 
cant ; and at the ſame time meditated a deſign upon 
Cadiz. Nor is it to be imputed to him that both 
did not ſucceed ; for he did every thing that could J 
be expected from him, in order to render theſe im- 
portant deſigns ſucceſsful. ROS Rt 

After his return from this expedition, he was ap- 


pointed one of the commiſſioners for executing the 
office of Lord high-admiral ; in which poſt he con- 
tinued till ſome time before the queen's death, 
when, not falling in with the meaſures of thoſe £ 
times, he was removed; but on the acceſſion of 


* Yol. III. p. 273. + Idem,.p. 274+ 
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king George I. he was reſtored to that employment, 
and in the year 1715, on the breaking out of the re- 


bellion, he was appointed to command a ſquadron in 
the Downs; with which he kept ſuch a watchful 


eye on the French coaſt, ſeizing great quantities of 
arms and,ammunition ſhipped there for the preten- 


der's ſervice, that his majeſty, to reward his ſervices, 


created him a baronet, preſented him with a ring of 
great value, and gave him other marks of his royal 
favour . | | 


In the year 1717, he was ſent with a ſquadron into 


the Baltic, on diſcovering that Charles XII. had 
formed a deſign of making a deſcent upon England; 


the particulars of which have been already men- 

We are now to enter upon the moſt remarkable 
ſcene of action our admiral was ever engaged in, and 
which he conducted with equal honour and reputa- 


tion to himſelf: and the Britiſh flag. This was the | 


famous expedition of the Britiſh fleet to Sicily inthe 
year 1718, for the protection of the neutrality of 


Italy, and the defence of the emperor's poſſeſſions, 


againſt the invaſion of the Spaniards, who had the 
year before ſurprized Sardinia, and had this year 
landed an army 1n Sicily. The circumſtances of this 
expedition have been already related , we ſhall there- 
fore here ſpeak only to ſuch particulars as perſonally 


concern our admiral. 


The Engliſh ſquadron arrived on the firſt of Au- 


4 8 the bay of Naples; into which the fleet, con- 
1 


ſting of twenty-one ſail, ſtanding with a gentle gale 


drawn up in a line of battle, moſt of them capital 


ſhips, and three of them earrying flags, afforded 
ſuch a ſpectacle as had never been ſcen in thoſe parts 


before. The whole city was in a-tumult of joy and 


* Collins's Peerage. | Piographia Britannica. > Vol. III. p. 37 5 
1 Vol, III. p. 387, and ſeq. - * 3 
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exultation. The ſhore was crowded with multitudes 
of ſpectators, and ſuch an infinite number of boats 
came off, ſome with proviſions and refreſuments, 
others out of curiofiry and admiration, that the bay 
was covered with them. The viceroy count Daun, 
being ill with the gout, and having ſent his compli- 
ments to the admiral, he went on ſhore, attended 
by the flag officers and captains in their boats, and 
was ſaluted, at his landing, by all the eannon round 
the city and caſtles: he was conducted to the court 
through an infinĩte throng of people, with the greateſt 
acclamations of joy, and all the honours and cere- 
monies uſually paid to a vieeroy of that kingdom. 
Here the admiral entered .into a conference with 


count Daun, from whom he learned, that the Spaniſh 


army, conliſting of thirty thouſand men, commanded 
by the marquis de Lede, had landed the ad of July 
in Sicily, and had ſoon made themſelves maſters of 
the city and caſtles of Palermo, and of great part of 
the iſland; that they had taken the town of Meſſina, 
and -were then carrying on the ſiege of the cita- 
del, &c. | | 3's 1 
Af er the action off Cape Paſſano ®, Sir George 
Byng, as ſoon as his whole fleet was re-aſſembled, 
diſpatched his eldeſt ſon to England, who arriving 
at Hampton - court in fifteen days, brought the agree- 
able confirmation of what public fame had before 
reported, namely, the entire defeat of the Spaniſn 
fleet; upon the firſt news of which the king had 
written a letter to the admiral with his own hand, as 
follows : N ö wa 


S Val. III, P · 328, 


Ls Mon- 


f 
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— * cure; Vrnic: 


60 Or gue jen "aye pas cee eceu d 501 novelles 
4 droiture, 3 ay ap ris 8 vi Foire rue la flotte a rem- 
Portes 2 Vos. 0 , je nay pas voulu wous dif- 
ferer le cantintment que mon approbation de votre con- 
Auil vous pourroit donner. J vous en remercie, & 
je Joubaite que vous en tem gien ma Jatis}aF#ion 2 
tous les braves gens, qui Je Jont diſtinguez dans cette 


dttafion. Le Secretaire Th tat Cragge u ordre de vous 


former plus au long de mes intentions mais j ay voulu 
vous N moy mame ber 7. 6h aa le Cheva- 


1 une bo any, 
a er abe 4 i : i | GEORGE, R. | 


1 25 ad nul. 


vet 2 Graun rs. © 


| ALTHO UGH T have Ficiioed n0 news een 
 direfth, I am informed of the victory obtained by the 
fleet under your command ; and would not, therefore, 
'defer giving you' that ſatisfattion which maſt reſult 
from my approbation of your conduct. I give you my 
thanks,” anu defire you will teftify my upprobation to all 
the brave men who have diſtinguiſbed themſelves on this 
occaſion. Mr. Secretary Craggs has orders t inform 


you more fully of my intentions; but I was MO * 


Jelf to aſſure you, that 1 am, 


2 aur FO, friend, 


 Hampton- Court . | 55 
Auguſt 23, * : N G E ORG E R. 
In 


\ 
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la the meantime the admiral proſecuted his affairs 
with great diligence, procured the.emperar's troops 
free acceſs into the fortreſſes that ſtill held out in 


les Sicily, brought their Sjcilian gallies from Malta, and 
1. ſoon after received a letter from the emperor, written 

/- WH with his own hand, accompanied with a picture of 
1 his Imperial majeſty, ſer round with large diamonds, - 
8 as a mark of the ſenſe he had of the ſervices ren- 


dered by his excellency to the houſe of Auſtria. The 
letter was as follows; | | 


cc Monſieur amiral & Chevalier Byxe, 5 : 
FAY recu avec beaucoup de ſatisfattivn & de juye, 
par le porteur de telle cy la votre du i 8me M. Aout. 


| Quand jt ſcens que vous etiez nomnt de Ja majefſe tt 
Ab roy votre maitye pbur commandes [a 2 dans la Me- 
** diterran?, je conttus d abord toutes tes bonnes tfperan- 


res. Le glotietis ſutces pourrant let a en quelque ma- 
niere furpaſſe. Vous uvtz en cette vreafion donn des 
preuves d'une valeur, conduite, & Zelt pour la tummune 
ranſe tres fingulier; la ploire que vous en reſulte of 
Bien grande, minis aulſi en Tien moindre ma teconnoifſance, 
tumme vous Vexpliquera plas le comtr de Hamilton. 
Comptez' tolljours fe la continuation de ma reconnoi- 
ance & de mon affetion en vers priant Dieu qu'il vous 


ail pn ſa ſainte garde. 


A Vienne, ce 22md, _— + eli „ 
enen 


e Admiral Sir GRUR Byvxo, | 

IHA received with a great deal of joy and 
ſatisfattion by the: bearer of this, yours of the 18th 
of Auguſt. As ſoon as I knew you vas named by the 
king, your maſter, to command à fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, I conceived the preateſ® hopes imaginable from 
ſhus very circumſtance, The glorious ſucceſs you 2 
| 5 Had, 


55 
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Ct 

dad, ſurpaſſes however my expectations. Ton have hir 
given upon this occaſion, very fingular proofs of your det 
courage; conduct and zeal for the common cauſe ; the arr 
glory you obtain from thence, is indeed great, and yet bre 
my gratitude falls nothing Sport thereof, as count Ha. att 

_ milton will fully inform you. You may always depend | 
upon the continuance'of my thankfulneſs and affeion the 
towards you; may God have you always in his holy. Sir 
keeping. enn F F anc 
ee 22, GC H A R L E 8.“ gre 
Pane e Ft YR «D453 Spa 

Early in the ſpring of the year 1719, we find our hi 
admiral very active in tranſporting the troops from to, 
Naples to Sicily; and the Imperial army was ſo well mir 
ſupplied. with all neceſſaries from the fleet, that it nift 
may be truly ſaid, the ſucceſs of that expedition way and 
as much owing to the Engliſh admiral as the German and 
general, and that the Engliſh fleet did no leſs ſervice the 
: —— ³ Ä1 Spa 
Sir George Byng, not content with procuring from nev 
Genoa. every thing neceſſary. for the recovery of out 
Sicily upon his own credit, and at his own riſk, went tot 
thither himſelf in order to forward the ſervice... 5 inſt! 
_ He was receiyed there with great honour and re- Sir 
ſpect. At his arrival, the GRE, pk. his flag with ral; 
twenty-one guns, and his perſon with ten ; and the imp 
republic ſent aff ſix deputies, three of the old- and Vas 
three of the new nobility, to compliment him troo 
upon his arrival, After a ſtay of about three gay 
_ weeks, he failed with all the tranſports to Sicily, well 
A2 ud arrived before Meſſina, October the 8th ; A 
which fo elevated the ſpirits of the army, then diſu 
befieging the citadel, that, upon the firſt fight of poſi: 


the fleet, they made a vigorous attack upon a 
half. moon, and carried it. The admiral, repairing 
aſhore to the general's quarters, was embraced by 
"W | him, 
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him, and all the general officers, with the moſt ten- 
der marks of affection and gratulation, the whole 
army being overjoyed to ſee a man who always 
brought them relief and ſucceſs, and every good that 
attended them“. : | | 78 

In ten days after the admiral's arrival at Meſſina, 
the citadel ſurrendered to the Germans; after which, 
Sir George re- embarken a great part of the army, 
and landed them upon another part of the iſland ; by 
which means they diſtreſſed the enemy to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the marquis de Lede, commander of the 
Spaniſh forces, propoſed to evacuate the iſland; 
which the Germans were very deſirous of agreeing 
to, and ſent to Vienna for inſtructions; but the ad- 
miral proteſted againſt it, and declared, that the Spa- 
niſh troops ſhould never be permitted to quit Sicily 
and return home till a general peace was coneluded; 
and ſent his eldeſt ſon to Vienna with inſtructions, if 
the Imperial court liſtened to the propoſals of the 
Spaniſh generals, to declare, that his father could 
never ſuffer any part of the Spaniſh army to depart 
out of the iſland, till the king of Spain had acceded 
to the quadruple alliance, or till he received poſitive 
inſtructions from England for that purpoſe. In this 


Sir George certainly acted as became a Britiſh admi- 


ral; who, after having done ſo many ſervices for the 
imperialiſts, might ſurely inſiſt on their doing what 
was juſt with reſpect to us, and holding the Spaniſh 


| troops in the unealy ſituation they then were, till they 


gave ample ſatisfaction to the court of London, as 


well as to that of Vienna. 


After this, the Spaniſh general laid a ſnare to 
diſunite the admiral from the Germans, by pro- 
poling an agreement with him for a ſeparate ceſſa- 


tion of hoſtilities, but without effect. The marquis 


* Biographia Britannica, Vol, II. p. 1095. F « Pa 


de Lede fent to the admiral 'a Spaniſh gazette, 
wherein was publiſhed a treaty of ſuſpenſion of arms 
at ſea, concluded at the Hague between the miniſters 
of Great Britain, France and Spain; and therefore he 
propoſed \a ſeparate ceſſation of arms, and proteſted 
ainſt any violences the admiral ſhould commit, 
contrary to the plain inſtructions of their ſovereigns: 
but the admiral replied that he could pay no regard 
to a pretended convention, publiſhed in a foreign 
news- paper, and even in which there was a clauſe 
that nothing in it ſhould derogate from what ſhould 
be agreed between him and the marquis, for what con- 
cerned the Mediterranean Sea. That as the Spaniſh 
miniſter had ſigned the quadruple alliance ever ſince 
the 17th day of February laſt, it was ſtrange the mar- 
quis had received no orders for treating about the 
evacuation of the Hland, which was the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of it; and that as the time for doing this 
was elapſed, till he had ſecurity that the marquis| 
really intended it, he could not agree to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms. This was an adventurous proceeding in 
the admiral; for his inſtructions from England di- 
rected him to come to a ſuſpenſion of arms with 
Spain, without ſtaying for ſettling the terms of eva- 
cuation, which might take up time. But his pene- 
tration ſhewed him, that if a ſuſpenſion took place 
at ſea, the Spaniards might introduce what ſuccour and, 
and troops they pleaſed into the ifland, which would not d 
overturn all that the allies had been doing, and if any the 8 
impediments were thrown in the way of the negotia- of S: 
tions, ſo that they could be broken off, the Spaniards i dom 
would thereby be put in a better condition for pro- to thi 
ſecuting the war, and perhaps would be enabled to admit 
rotract it another year. He was juſtly apprehenſive even 
of their artifices when he found that they took every MF factio 
advantage to evade the evacuation of the iſland; and | 
therefore, as the convention for a ceſſation of arms 
£ i; "at Vo! 


7 
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at ſea, ſigned at the Hague February 29, left him 
at liberty to treat as he thought proper, he deter- 
mined to remain united to the Germans, which he 
prudently ſaw was the quickeſt way to bring the 
Spaniards to a compliance. The event « juſtified 
his precaution, and his conduct received at home 
the approbation it merited“. Soon after, when 
the Germans, with the aſſiſtance of the admiral, 
had begun the ſiege of Palermo, near which the 
Spaniards lay encamped; and juſt as the two ar- 
mies were upon the point of engaging, a cou- 
rier arrived in that lucky inſtant from Spain, with 
full powers for the Spaniſh general to treat and 
agree about the evacuation ot Sicily and Sardinia, 
in conſequence of the king of Spain's acceding to 
the quadruple alliance; upon which the two armies 
were drawn off, a ſuſpenſion of arms agreed on, the 
Germans put into poſſeſſion of Palermo, and -the 
Spaniards embarked for Barcelona; and the admiral, 
after he had ſettled all affairs in Sicily, failed in Au- 
guſt, 1720, to Cagliari in Sardinia, where he aſſiſted 
at the conferences held with the miniſters and generals 
of the ſeveral powers concerned; wherein was re— 
gulated the manner of ſurrendeting the iſland by 
the Spaniſh viceroy to the 3 and the ceſſion 
of the ſame from the emperor to the duke of Savoy; 
and, at the inſtance of this prince, the admiral did 
not depart, till he had ſeen the whole fully executed, 
the Spaniſh troops landed in Spain, and the duke 
of Savoy put into quiet poſſeſſion: of his new king- 
dom of Sardinia in exchange for Sicily, according 
to the quadruple alliance: in all which affairs the 
admiral arbitrated ſo equally between them, that 
even the king of Spain expreſſed his entire ſatis- 
faction in his conduct to the Britiſh court; and his 


. Biographia Britannica. Art. Byng, note 8, 
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behaviour was ſo acceptable to the duke of Savoy, 
that his acknowledgements to him were accompanied 
with his picture ſet in diamonds. 3 

Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the Britiſn 
fleet bore ſo illuſtrious a part, that the fate of the 
Hand was wholly governed by its operations, batt 
competitors agreeing, that the one could not have 
conquered, nor the other have been ſubdued with- 
out it. Never was any ſervice conducted in all its 
parts with greater zeal, activity, and judgment; nar 
was ever the Britiſh flag in fo high reputation and 
reſpect in thoſe diſtant parts of Europe. The 
late king, who had named the admiral for that 
expedition, and knew his abilities, uſed to ſay to 


his miniſters, when they applied for jnſtructions 
to be ſent to him for his direction on impor- 
tant occaſions, that he would ſend him none, for 


he knew how to act without any; and indeed, all 
the meaſures that he took abroad were ſo exact and 


Juſt, as to ſquare with the councils and plan of po- 


licy at home“. | 5 

n our relation of this expedition we have en- 
tirely followed the account of it publiſhed in 1739. 
and have by a bare recital of facts, without further 


enquiries, ſhewn how well Sir George Byng executed 


his iaſtructions; for in this conſiſts the merit of 
an admiral, and for which alone he is anſwerable, 
and not at all for the rectitude of theſe inſtructions: 
If this be not granted, we muſt never expect to be 


well ferved at ſea; fince the admiral, who takes 


upon him to interpret his inſtructions, will never 
want excuſes for his conduct, be it what it will; 
and, if this be once granted, Sir George Byng muſt 
be allowed to have done his duty as well as any 
admiral ever did; for to his conduct it was entirely 


* Biographia Britannica, Vol. II. p. 7097. 
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owing, that Sicily was ſubdued, and his Cathvlic 
majeſty forced to accept the terms preſcribed him 
by the quadruple alliance. He it was, who firſt 
enabled the Germans to ſet foot in that iſland; by 


1 him they were ſupported in all they did; and by 


his councils they were directed, or otherwiſe had 
been expelled the iſland, even after the taking of 
Meſſina“. The cauſe of the emperor being become 
the cauſe of his maſter, our admiral ſerved” the in- 
tereſt of that prince- with a zeal and fidelity as ex- 
hibited a pattern to his own ſubjects. He lived in 
fuch harmony with the Imperial viceroys and ge- 
nerals, as has been ſeldom ſeen among fellow fub-. 
jets united in command; the want of which has 
proved the ruin of many important expeditions. He 
was incapable of performing duty in a cold or neg 
ligent manner; and, when any ſervice was committed 
to his management, he devoted his whole application 
to it; nor could any fatigue, or indiſpoſition of 
body, ever divert or interrupt his attention from any 
point that required prefent diſpatch. To this it 
might be in a great meafure owing, that he was 
never unfortunate in any undertaking, nor mil- 
carried in any ſervice intruſted to his direction. 
For whoever will trace public or private events to 
their ſource, will find (except where the immediate 

finger of providence is viſible) that what is aſcribed 
to chance is generally the effect of negligence or 
imprudence. He always proceeded upon ſolid prin- 
ciples, and left nothing to fortune that could be 
accompliſhed by foreſight and application. His 
firmneſs and plain dealings to thoſe foreigners who 
treated with him upon buſineſs, were ſuch, thar it 
contributed. greatly to the diſpatch and ſucceſs of 
his tranſactions with them ; for they could depend 


l 7 


* Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, IV. p. 462. 
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upon. what he ſaid ; and as they faw he uſed no arts 


or chicanes himſelf, and had too diſcerning an eye 


to ſuffer them to paſs unobſerved in others, they 
often found it their beſt policy, to leave their in- 
tereſts in his hands, and to his management, being 
certain of a moſt impartial and punctual performance 
of whatever he engaged in. His reputation was ſo 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed in this particular, that in the 
frequent difputes and altercations, that aroſe between 
the Savoyards and Germans, during the courſe of 
the war, and between the latter and the Spaniards 


at the concluſion of it, he was the common umpire 


between them, always ſhunning and oppoſing any 
extravagant or unjuſt demands, and reconciling, as 
much as poſſible, the violence of war, with the 


rules of honour and juſtice“. 


After performing ſo many ſignal ſervices, the 
admiral departed from Italy, to attend his ſovereign, 
Who was then at Hanover. The reception he met 
with from that diſcerning prince has been already re- 
latedf. No wonder that a man endowed with ſuch 
talents, and ſuch a diſpoſition, left behind him in 
Italy, and other foreign parts, the character of a great 
ſoldier, an able ſtateſman, and an honeſt man. 

During his majeſty's ſtay at Hanover, he began 
to reward the eminent ſervices of Sir George Byng, 
by making him treaſurer of the navy, and rear ad- 


miral of Great Britain; and, on his return to Eng- 
land, one of his moſt honourable privy .councilFt. 


In the year 1721 he was created a peer of Green 
Britain, by the tice of viſcount Torrington and. 
baron Pros of Southill in Devonſhire. 


* * of the Kavedition to. Sicily, p 195, 196. Vol. 111. 
Hr 1 Collins 2 Vol. VI. P. 310. Edit. 1768. 
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The preamble to his lordſhip's patent is as follows: 
« As the grandeur and ftability of the Britiſh em- 
ire depend chiefly upon knowledge and experience 
in maritime affairs, we eſteem thoſe worthy of the 
higheſt honours, who, acting under our influence; 
exert themſelves in maintaining our dominion over the 
ſea. It is for this reaſon that we have determined to 
advance to the degree of peerage our truſty and well - 
beloved counſellor Sir George Byng, knt. and bart. 
who being deſcended from an ancient family in Kent, 
and educated from his youth in the ſea- ſervice, hath 
through ſeveral poſts arrived to the higheſt ſtation 
and command in our navy, by the ſtrength of his 
own abilities, and a merit diſtinguiſhed by our prede- 
ceſſors, and ourſelves, in the many important ſervices; 
which he has performed with remarkable fidelity, 
courage and ſucceſs. In the late vigorous wars, 
which raged ſo many years in Europe, wars fruitful 
of naval combats and expeditions, there was ſcarce 
any action of conſequence wherein he did not bear 
a principal part, nor were any dangets or difficulties 
ſo great, but he ſurmounted them by his exquiſite 
conduct, and a good fortune that never failed him. 


Particularly when a ſtorm was gathering in France, 


and it was uncertain upon what part of the coaſt 
it would fall, with wonderful ſagacity and diligence 
he flew to the very place of danger, reſcuing our ca- 
pital city of Scotland from the imminent attack of a 
French ſquadron, which had many rebels, and nu- 
merous NG. on board ; and by his very appear- 
ance defeated the vain hopes of the enemy, compel. 
ling them to relinquiſh their diſappointed enterprize; 
and to ſeek their ee by a flight towards their own 
ports, attended with loſs. With no leſs vigilance 
he repreſſed, not long ſince, the like machinations of 
the ſame traitors in the ports of France, who were 
N e "on 
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ſo diſconcerted at his preſence, as to abandon the 
ſchemes they had projected; for which prudent ſer- 
vice we conferred on him the dignity of 'baronet, 
the firſt mark of our royal favour. Moreover, 
lately, when new contentions were ſpringing up in 
Italy, and the diſcord of princes was on the point of 
embroiling Europe again in war, he did, with fin- | 
we felicity and conduct, interpoſe with our ſqua- 
on, cruſhing at one blow the laboured efforts of 
Spain to ſet up a power at fea, and advanced the re- 
putation of our arms in the Mediterranean to fuch | 
a pitch, that our flag gave law to the contending 
parties, and enabled us to reſettle the tranquillity 
that had been diſturbed. ' It is juſt, therefore, that 
we ſhould diftinguiſh with higher titles a ſubject who 
has ſo eminently ſeryed us and his country, both as 
" monuments of his own merit, ard to influence others 
| Into a love and purſvit of irtue.“ 
"Know ye therefore, &ee. | 


In 1725 he was inſtalled one of the knights com- 
panions of the Bath, on the revival of that moſt 
ancient and honourable order. 5 | 

In 1727, his late majeſty, on his acceſſion to the | 
crown, placed him at the head of his naval affairs, 
by making him Grit lord commiſſioner of the admi- 

ralty, in which high ftation he breathed his laſt, at 
his houſe in the admiralty, of an aſthma, on the 
z7th of January 1732-3, in the ſeventieth year of his 
age, and was buried at Southbill in Bedfordſhire. 

His lordſhip married in 1691, Margaret daughter 
of James: Maſter, of Faſt Langden in the county of 
Kent, eſq; and by her ladyſhip, (who died on March 
30, 1755, having attained a great age, and happily 
exempt from the knowledge of the tate, which ſoon 
afterwards befel one of her ſons) had eleven ſons and 
four daughters, of which thoſe that furvived him 

| 2s vere; 
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were; Pattee, ſecond viſcount Torrington; George, 
third viſcount Jorrington; (whoſe ſon, George, now 
poſſeſſes the title) Robert, born in 1703; choſen 
member of parliament for Plymouth in 1727; 
appointed one of the commiſſioners for his majeſty's 
navy in 1731; and in 1739, governor of Barbadoes, 

. where he died in 1740; John, born in 1704, and 
brought up in the ſea-ſervice, and who unfortunately 
fell a ſacrifice to national diſcontents in 1757; 
Edward, born in 1706 and bred to the army; 
when his brother the admiral was brought home 
riſoner, he went to viſit him, and was ſo affected 
at his ſituation, that he expired on board the Anti- 
lope at Portimouth, on July 29, 1756. His 
lordſhip's only ſurviving daughter was Sarah, mar- 
ried to John, the eldeſt ſon of Sir John Oſborne, 
of Chickſands in the county of Bedford, bart. by 
whom ſhe had one ſon, Sir D*Anvers Oſborne, bart. 
married in 1740 to the lady Mary Montagu daugh- 
ter of George, the Second earl of Halifax. ” 
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| Naval - ranſactions from the bring out of tbe Var 


with Spain to the Declaration of War againſt 


FRANCE in 1744. 8 
Abaracter ond Views of the Britiſh Miniſtry at that 
- Time—Strength and Diſtribution of the Navy—4tt 
of Parliament permitting the Employment of Foreign 
Seamen— Projected Expeditions againſt the Spaniſh 
Settlements —Porto-Bello reduced by Admiral Ver- 
non—Seamen and Supplies voted by Parliament. 
Marriage of the Princeſs Mary to Prince Frederic 


of Heſſe Cafſel—Death of Frederic II. King of 


Pruſſia— Death of the Emperor Charles VI. —hBom- 
bardment of Carthagena—The Caſtle of St. Lorenzo 
capitulates — Meeting of Parliament and Supplies 
voted for Mega Debt at the End of 175740— 
AF for the more effeFual manning of the Navy ſtrongly 
oppoſed Declining Power of Sir Robert Walpole— 
Bill brought in to prohibit the Practice of inſurtng 

Enemies Ships —The Parliament and the City of * 5 
don vote Thanks to Agmiral Vernon Liſt of the 
Navy in 174i—dSir Chaloner Ogle ſent to re-inforce 
Vernon in the Weſt- Indies Attack on Carthagena 
—Bocca-chica Caſtle inveſted by Sea and Land 
Death of Lord Aubrey Beauclerc—Attack directed 
by Brigadier Blakeney—Spaniſh Ships deftroyed— 
Mancinillo Fort diſmantled by the Spaniards—The 


Caſtle of Caſtello grande taken by Captain Knowles | 


St. Lazar Fort attacked—Reſolution of a Council 
of War to abandon the Enterprize— Attack upon Cuba 
—Operalons of the Fleet in the Channel and Medi- 


terranean 


| Ch, 


all orc 


Vor 


1, 
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terraneau—Gallant conduct of Captain Ambroſe 
The Parliament diſſolved and a new one called — Re- 
fignation F. Sir Robert Walpole—Seamen and Sup- 
plies for 1742—Bounty given 10 Britiſh and Iriſh 
| Linen exported—Charter to tbe Bank of England 
renewed —T he crime of Forgery made capital — Bounty 


to Seamen—Attempt to explore a North-Weſt Paſſage 
— Commotions on the Continent—Don Carlos, King 
of the Two Sicilies compelled toenter into a Neutrality 
— Five Spaniſh Gallies burnt in a Harbour of Pro- 
vince—The Towns of: Mataro and Palamos bom- 
barded—Spaniſh Magazines deſtroyed at St. Remo 
—Gallant behaviour of Britiſh Commanders — Courts- 


martial held on ſeveral Captains —Tranſactions in 


the Weſt-Indies —Conduct of the New Miniſtry— 
Captain Knowles attacks La Guira and afterwards 
Porto Cavallo Rich Spaniſh Regiſter Ship, taken 
— Death of Sir Charles Wager—The King of Great 
Britain defeats the French at Dettingen—Commo- 
dore Anſon's Voyage Round the World —Supplies for 


the Year 1744 —Defign of France to affift the Pre- 


tender fruftrated—War- declared againſt France, 
CoMMERCIaL EVENTS Regulation of the Paper 
Currency of North America Value of the Paper 
Currency in the American Colonies — Number of Ships 


employed in the Tobacco Trade to Virginia and Mary- 


land—Yaft Increaſe of the Linen Manufactures of 
Ireland —Preſperonus State of the French Eaſt-India 
Company—Renewal of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany's Charter to 1780. 1 


T has been well remarked, that in a nation like 
Great Britain, in which arts, arms and commerce 


are cultivared, war at certain intervals proves bene- 
ficial to the ſtate ; as it turns the current of wealth 
from the induſtrious to the enterprizing. Thereby 
all orders of men find encouragement in their turns, 
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reſtored peace to Europe: the Hort and unimporcanlſ 
war with Spain, and the commotions. in the north, 


: 


* 


Ae 


and hl 


manner in which it ſhould be done; but his autho 
Tity was checked and controuled by the other greatf 
officers of ſtate. Sir Robert Walpole and the Juke | 
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Wof Newcaſtle enjoyed all the power which the con- 
Ws derice of their ſovereign could impart ; the firſt was 
Whrewd, ſagaciovs, and indefatigable, whilſt purſuing 
nis pacific fyſtem. No miniſter before his time, had 
ever ſo openly and uniformly ſtruck at the root of 
all public virtue, by purchaſing from the repreſen- 
W:atives of the people an implicit concurrence in his 
meaſures. His abilities as a financier, and even as 
Wa legiſlator muſt be acknowledged to have been diſ- 
Wringuiſhing,, but poſtericy ought to execrate the me- 
mory of that man, who, to gratify his inſatiable 
thirſt of power, made corruption conſtitutional in 
che nation. A miniſter, who in checking vice and 
Wprofligacy, knows how to render them ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of government, deſerves commenda- 
ion, but he that makes them the pillars on which 
his fabric of power reſts, is no better than a Machi- 
Javel in politics. The object of thoſe in power ſhould 


inſtead of attending to that, their influence takes a 
contrary direction, every one who views the tranſ- 
actions of the world with a philoſophic eye, will not 
ſcruple to rank ſuch ſtateſman among the moſt per- 
nicious of the human race. The duke of Newcaſtle 
was a man of very circumſcribed abilities, and neither 
verſed in foreign nor domeſtic politics. His Fe 
mentary intereſt was very great, and a zeal for the 
houſe of Hanover, as it had led him to render eſſen- 


tial ſervice to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſo it had 


made him a miniſter in nature's deſpite. 


\ 


At the time we are now ſpeaking of, one hundred 


and ſeven ſhips of war were actually in commiſſion; 
twenty-ſix of which were in the Weft-Indies ; 
twenty-two in the Mediterranean ; fifty-five at 
home, and four on various cruiſes. The com- 
pliment of men on board this fleet was upwards of 


twenty-two thouſand®. For the better ſupply of 


* Berkley's Naval Hiſtory, p. 663, 
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be to promote good morals among the people, if, 
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ſeamen to ſerve in Britiſh ſhips of war, and alſo if the 
board of merchantſhips and privateers, an act of pa Mr. 
liament was paſſed, whereby free leave was given wit! 
during the continuance of the war, far veſſels ii by: 
the merchant's ſervice, to be navigated by any num. diti 
ber of foreign ſeamen, not exceeding three fourth Jav 
of the ſhip's company; and ſuch, foreign ſeamen chat 
ſerving on board Britiſh ſhips, either of war, trade Ma 
or privateers, {or the ſpace of two years, were there belc 
by to be afterwards deemed natural-born ſubjects, ſquz 
under certain reſtrictions, whereby they were re. mer 
dered incapable of holding places of truſt or ho the 
nour, civil or military, or of having any grant oil an 
lands, &c. And by this act, the king, his heir In i 
and ſucceſſors, were empowered in any future wail .. F 
by proclamation during ſuch war, and no longer WW vcre 
to permit the like number of foreign ſeamen to rece 
ſerve in merchant-ſhips or priyatecrs, as well as uf * 
ſhips of war. i 0 nes 
By another act paſſed during the ſame ſeſſion, ali adm 
ſeamen at the age of fifty-five years or upwards, and .. -. 
all ſuch as have not attained the age of eighteen . .. 
years, and allo all foreigners ſerving in Britiſh ſhips the: 
are exempted from being impreſſed into his majeſty's pedi 
ſervice : and perſons of any age uſing the ſea, were tern 
thereby alſo ex<mpted from being impreſſed for the but 
| firſt two years of their being at lea ; as were all ſea- e 
apprentices. for the firſt three years of their appren-W .c... 
| ticeſhip. gs ; the 1 
Deſigns were flow formed to annoy the Spaniards capt 

in their remote poſſeſſions ; and as they drew all their BY end 
wealth from thoſe ſources, every blow which might th 
be ſtruck there, would be moſt ſenſibly felt by that F 4 
nation, and weaken their ability for maintaining the ¶ occa 
war. For this end two ſquadrons were ordered to be man 


got ready ; one of which was to be commanded by 
captain Anſon of the Centurion, a fixty gun Dip 
OI N AT ern 
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the other by captain Cornwall. The ſquadron under 
Mr. Anſon: was to take a regiment of foot on board, 
withthree independent companies, to be commanded 
by colonel Bland, to ſet fail with all poſſible expe- 
dition, and not call at any place till they redched 
Java-head in the Faſt-Indies, and there ſtayno longer 
than to take in water, and afterwards proceed to 
Manilla in Luconia, one of the Philippine iſlands 
belonging to the Spaniards. Captain Cornwall's 
ſquadron was to be of equal ſtrength with the for- 
mer, hd to paſs round Cape Horn, directly into 
the South-Seas, to range along that coaſt, and at- 
tempt the Spaniſh ſ-trlemenrs there, if practicable. 
In its return it was to rendezvous at Manilla, there 
to join the ſquadron under captain Anſon. Here they 
were to refreſh their men, re fit their ſhips, and perhaps 
receive orders for other conſiderable enterprizes“. 

Whilſt thoſe remote parts of the world were deſ- 
tined to ſuffer the horrors of war, the ſquadron under 
admiral Vernon was to attack the Spaniards on the 


dore Cornwall on the weſtern fide was to endeavour 
the reduction of Panama. Should theſe conjunct ex- 
peditions prove ſucce!sful, the treaſures of the weſ- 
tern world would be transferred to new poſſeſſors; 
but a ſcheme of ſuch magnitude was not likely to 
be carried jnto effect by ſuch a miniltry ; accordingly 
after ſome months had been employed 1n fitting out 
the reſpective ſquadrons, the deſign of ſending out 
captain Cornwall was totally laid aſide, and the ſame 
end was propoſed to be anſwered by the expedition, 
to be undertaken by captain Anſon. But the impe- 
diments that were thrown in the way of his ſailing, 
occaſioned ſo much time to be loſt, that the com- 


mander and all who ſerved under him, ſeemed to be 


* Anſon's voyage. 4 
c men 


{Boox V1, Cn. 
( Wo, men devoted to deſtruction, rather than, (as was x pin 


firſt imagined) a favoured band, deſtined to a ſer. i?) 
vice, by which the moſt eſſential advantages might 


de derived to their country, and immenſe wealth be ens 


* 
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ll | obtained by each individual. It was not until the 


s8rh day of June 1740, that the duke of Newcaſtle, 
Principal ſecretary of ſtate, delivered to commodore 
Anſon his majeſty's inſtructions, which were dated i 
the 31ſt day of January, 1739-40. Theſe he had noi 
ſooner received than he repaired to Spithead, in 
order to proceed immediately to fea, but he found his 
#thips fo badly manned, that another month was loſt 
before he could be in any meaſure ſupplied: Au 
order from the board of admiralty had been ſent toi 
Sir John Norris, directing him to provide the com- 
mödore with ſuch ſeamen as he wanted. Sir John 
had ſailed to the weſtward, and admiral Balchin who 
ſucceeded to the command at Spithead, ſent only one 
hundred and ſeventy men inſtead of three hundred, 
and of theſe thirty-two were from the hoſpital and 


fick quarter, and ninety- eight were marines. 


But the commodore's mortification did not end 
here, the regiment of foot and independent compa- 


nies which had been propoſed to embark with him, 


were now-countermanded, and all the land forces that 
were to be allowed, were five hundred invalids, to 
de collected from the out- penſioners of Chelſea col · 
lege. As theſe out- penſioners conſiſt of ſoldiers, who, 
from their age, wounds, or other infirmities, are in- 


capable of ſervice in marching regiments, Mr. Anſon 
was greatly chagrined at having ſuch a decrepid de- 
tachment allotted him; for he was fully perſuaded 
that the greateſt part of them would periſh long be- 
fore they arrived at the ſcene of action, ſince the de- 


lays he had already encountered neceſſarily confined] 
his paſſage round Cape Horn to the moſt rigorous 


ſeaſon of the year. Sir Charles Wager too joined in 
„55 5 opinion 


inval 
there 
marir 


1 were 
WT raiſed 
dier 


© board the ſquadron. 
came on board no more than two hundred and fifty- 
nine: for all thoſe who had- limbs and ſtrength to 
walk out of Portſmouth deſerted, leaving behind 
chem only ſuch as were literally inyalids, moſt af 
them being ſixty years of age, and fome of them up- 
"ME wards of ſeventy. 
Ja more moving ſcene than the embarkation of theſe 
Wunhappy veterans: they were themſelves extremely 
averſe to the ſervice they were engaged in, and fully 
Wappriſed of all the diſaſters tney were afterwards ex- 
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opinion with the commodore, that invalids were as 


W ways proper for this ſervice, and ſolicited ſtrenuouſiy 


to have them exchanged. But he was told, that per- 
ſons who were ſuppoſed to be better judges of ſol- 


diers than he or Mr. Anſon thought them the pro- 


pereſt men that could be employed on this occaſton: 
and, upon this determination, they were ordered on 
Inſtead of five hundred, there 


Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 


poſed to; the apprehenſions of which were ſtrongly 


marked by the concern that appeared in their coun- 
tenances, which was mixed with no ſmall degree af 
indignation, to be thus hurried from their repoſe into 
Ja fatiguing employ, to which neither the ſtrength of 
cheir bodies nor the vigour of their minds were any 
ways proportioned ; and where, without ſee iog the 


face of an enemy, or in the leaſt promoting the 


ſucceſs of the enterprize, they would in all probabi- 


lity uſeleſsly periſh by lingering and painful diſeaſes; 


and this too after they had ſpent the activity and 


ſtrength of their youth in their country's ſervice; 

To ſupply the place of the two hundred and farty - 
invalids which had deſerted, as is mentioned above, 
there were ordered on board two hundred and ten 
marines detached from different regiments. Theſe 


vere raw and undiſciplined men; for they were juſt 
raiſed, and had ſcarcely any thing more of the ſol- 
dier than their regimentals, none of them having 


been 


4 


* 
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been ſo far trained as to be permitted to fire. The 1 
Jaſt detachment of theſe marines came on board tue int 
8th of Auguſt; and on the roth, the ſquadron ſaileli tha 
from Spithead to St. Helen's, there to wait for a wind tha 
to proceed on the expedition. And here we ſhal che 
leave Mr. Anſon to proſecute his long and perilouWlſh bre 
voyage, intending to give a general outline of ii 
upon his return. The expedition under admird his 
Vernon is next to be ſpoken of. = the 
We have already taken notice of the alltag oy the 
this officer *. The ſhips he carried out with San 0 Ws 
the Mar apa were: treit 
Captains. Men. Gum he 

The Lovifs WMaterhouſe 420 69 off 
Worceſter Mayne 480 70 | 
- Burford Watſon” | © 5O0O „che 

' Strafford ' Trevor 400 WG AU 
Norwich — Herbert 300 . of - 

5 rc 
3 t was on the 2 3d yl of July 17 39, that admiral Ver for 
non ſailed with his ſquadron from Spithead; he arrivel ©! 
at Antigua on the 29th day of September, and of lev 
the 12th day of October at Port Royal, in Jamaica for 
where, on the 28th, he was Joined by commodor = 
Brown, in the Hampton- court. W 2dr 
Being now in ſufficient force to attempt ſockerhin BU. 
againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements, means were uſed u foll 
gain intelligence which of them was moſt proper u e 
attack. In the beginning of September, captain St v 
pleton in the Sheerneſs, had taken Don Pedro Ellſta ſhip 
garitta, captain to the Spaniſh admiral, and who re * 


mained a priſoner at Jamaica. Him our admiral pro: 5 
poſed to exchange for the agents to the South-Sej wit 


Company, whom the Spaniards had impriſoned tO \ 


This exchange ſerved as an excuſe for ſending in 20t 
flag of truce, by means of which, the condition of Bel 
the Spaniſh fortreſſes could be known. . con 


Even 5 
— Page 56. | \ 
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The Every method being practiſed to procure. certain 
d tue intelligence of the enemy, it was at length known, 
ſailel that the galleons were deſtined to aſſemble at Car- 
wind thagena, in order to proceed to Porto Bello, and open 

ſhal che annual fair at that place, the money having been 
rilou brought from Panama ſome time before. 

of i This intelligence determined the admiral to make 
miri his attack upon Porto Bello. He therefore procured 

te beſt pilots in the iſland for this expedition; and 
ng oi the governor of Jamaica, ſenſible of the great im- 
m ti tance of the intended ſervice, eſpecially in diſ- 
treſſing the enemy, gave him what ſuppliesof ſoldiers 

Gun he could ſpare, and captain Newton, an experienced 
- (ol officer, to command them. | | 

7 In the mean time three ſhips ſent to the coaſt of 
che Caraccas, arrived in port without effecting any 
thing, having had bad pilots, the ground being foul, 


the weather tempeſtuous, and the Languira ſhore fo 


Y Ws ſtrongly fortified, as to render it, with the ſmall 
Ver force they had with them, impracticable; only cap- 
rivell& tain Knowles took: a ſhip, on board of which were 
d os ſeventy-four thouſand pieces of eight, and cloathing 
zac for the garriſon of St. Auguſtine, g 


Every thing being now got ready for ſailing, the 
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\, 


don . 

doi mira left inſtructions for the Windſor, then on a2 
hig crvize, and the Diamond which was cleaning, to 
ed u follow him with all convenient ſpeed, in caſe of his 


meeting with a ſuperior force; he appointed a con- 
voy for the homeward bound trade, and ſtationed a 
ſhip to wind ward, in order to protect that coming 
| from England. 


er to 
| Sta 
11ſts: 


10 fe. | ; | 
pro: The admiral failed on the gth day of November “, 
Sei with the five ſhips which he brought from England, 
nei to which the Hampton-court was added. On the 
in i 20th in the evening, he came within ſight of Porto 
»n offs Bello, having been fo long delayed on his paſſage by 


contrary winds, There being but little wind that 
* A, D. 1739. a 5 


ver | 
Vor. IV. O evening, 
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evening, though a very great ſwell, he anchored ſor 
the night fix leagues off the ſhore, being apprehen- 
| five of driving to the eaſtward of the harbour. And 
here it may be proper, before we enter upon the at- 
—_ | tack, to give ſome account of the place. X 
1 ; The town ſtands on the north ſide of the iſthmus 
ny of Darien, which running from eaſt to weſt, betwixt 
„ the North and South- Seas, joins the two continents of 
. North and South America. It is ſeventy miles from 
_ Panama, which lies on the-ſouth ſide of the iſthmus, 
| Porto Bello has a convenient bay about a mile deep, 
with good anchorage and ſhelter for ſhips ; it is near 
half a mile broad gt the mouth of the harbour. At 
the entrance of the north ſide of the bay, cloſe by a 
ſteep rock, ſtood a ſtrong caſtle called the Iron caſtle, 
mounting ſeventy- eight great guns, with a battery 
beneath, parallel with the water, of twenty-two. guns, 
the caſtle and fort having a garriſon of three hundred 
men. On the oppoſite ſide of the bay, about a mile 
: , farther up, on an eminence, ſtood Gloria caſtle, 
E conſiſting of two regular baſtions toward the ſea, i 
mounting ninety guns, with a curtain between of i 
twenty- two guns, befides a line of eight guns pointing 
to the mouth of the harbour, the whole defended 
by four hundred men. A little above this caſtle, 
near the other end of the-: town, on a point running 
into the bay, ſtood fort St. Jeronimo, a ſort of qua- 
drangular redoubt, ſtrongly built, well planted with 
cannon, and properly defended. Under the cannon 
of Gloria caſtte and fort St. Jeronimo, all the ſhips 
in the harbour rode at anchor ; and this defence, with 
the guns on the Iron caſtle; rendered the entrance of 
the harbour extremely difficult. At the bottom of 
the harbour lies the town of Porto Bello, built along 
the ſhore in the ſhape of a half moon; it is long and 
narrow, with two main ſtreets beſides that run a- croſs, 
and a ſmall parade in the middle of the town ſur- 
| | rounded 
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rounded with pretty good dwellings; the whole num- 
ber of houſes amounts to about five hundred, two 
churches, a treaſury, cuſtom-houſe, and an exchange. 
The eaſt ſide is low and ſwampy, and the ſea at low 
water leaves the ſhore within the harbour a great way 
bare from the houſes. The bottom here being a 
= blackiſh filthy mud, is very fetid, and occaſions nox- 
W ious vapours by reaſon of the heat of the climate, the 
palace lying in the tenth degree of north latitude: 
hence alſo it is but thin of inhabitants, except at the 
time of the fair, which alone raiſes the reputation of 
the place, it being the market through which is an 
annual circulation of all the wealth of Peru, and the 
manufactures of Europe. It was taken by the Buc- 
caneers in 1688, but afterwards being re-: fortified 
more ſtrongly, it had for ſome time been reckoned 


ery 5 i 2 

ns, WY impregnable; ſo that it was formerly given out that 

red | a ſquadron of ſhips, and at leaſt eight thouſand, men 

1le could not take it, when the Britiſh ſhips lay rotting, 

tle, and its ſailors dying away at the Baſtimentos: though 

ſea, WY admiral Vernon had aſſerted in the houſe of commons, 
of that he would take itavith “ only fix Thips of war.“ 


Commodore Brown in the Hampton- court led the 


ing i 

* attack with great bravery; he was well ſupported 
tle, by captain Herbert in the Norwich, and captain 
ing Mayne in the Worceſter. Upwards of four hundred 


ſhot were fired at the Iron fort. The admiral per- 
ceived that the Spaniards had quitted ſeveral parts 
of the fort; whereupon he made ſignal for the boats, 
in which were about forty ſailors, with a company of 
marines. and their officers, to land with all imaginable 
expedition, whilſt he was coming up to the fort to 
batter it. The admiral luffing up as near the fort 
as he conveniently could, was ſaluted with a whole 


ind volley, every ſhot of which almoſt, took place; one 
oſs, beat away the ſtern of his barge, another ſhivered a 
ur- 


large gun on his upper deck, a third went through 
f f b » O 2 ' \ ” WA. his 
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his fore top maſt, and a fourth paſſing through the 
awnings within a few inches of the main- maſt beat 
down the barricado of the quarter deck not far from 
where the admiral ſtood, killed three men, and 
wounded five more, the Spaniards all this time vainly 
imagining that they could fink the whole ſquadron; 
vet this was ſo far from intimidating our ſailors, that 
they returned the ſalute ſo effectually, that though 
the enemy diſcharged a few more ſhot, they did uz 
afrerwards no conſiderable damage : 60 
the admiral's ſmall arms ſcoured the lower batteries 
of the 'Spaniards, driving them from thence where 
they could do moſt execution; and by this means 
Iſo our men were ſecured in landing; which, as the 
Spaniards afterwards owned; was the principal OCCa- 


Bon of their abandoning their lower batteries; the 


ſmall mot from the ſhips which had before paſſed 
them not at all reaching, though their cannon had 
bear down ſome of the upper part -of the fort. Ag 
the boats came near the admiral, he called out to 
them to land directly under the walls of the fort, in 


the front of their lower batteries, though no breach 


had been made. Yet this happily anſwered expec- 
tation; for the N all landed fafe except two ſoldiers 
who were killed by the ſmall arms from the caſtle, 
Upon this fome ſeamen ſcaling the walls, which they 
chiefly performed by one man ſerting himſelf cloſe 
under an'embrafure, whilſt another climbed upon his 


Houlders, they entered under the mouth of a great | 


n, which ftruck ſpch a general panic into the Spa- 
niards, that the officers and men at the lower' bat- 


tery, fled farther vp into the fort, after they had firſt | 


hung out a white flag for capitulating, which the ad- 
miraf anſwered with another; but fuch was the eager- 


neſs of his own men, and thoſe on board the Straf- 


ford, which followed him, that it was a good: while 


In 


r the fire of 1 
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In the mean time the ſeamen who had climbed up 
W hc walls of the lower battery, having firſt ſtruck the 
W colours, afterwards drew up the ſoldiers, upon which 
te Spaniards who, had retreated into the caſtle ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion; of theſe, only five officers 
and thirty-five. men remained out of three hundred, 
the reſt having been killed, wounded, or made their 
eſcape. After finding all their efforts of reſiſtance 
rave ineffectual, they ſhut themſelves up in a ſtrong 
fed 9 but upon our men firing a gun Te 
the door, they ſoon opened jt and begged for quarter. 
The ſhips which had gone in before the admiral 
fell ſo far to lee ward, that they were not within ſight 
of the Gloria caſtle ; but the admiral's own hip 
lying open to it, they kept firing one of their largeſt 
uns at him till night, but did little or no execution, 
and all the damage he received was one ſhot, which 
went through the head of his fore-top-maſt juit above 


the rigging. _ | 18 4 iel 
The admiral finding that the Spaniards continued 


their fire, tried ſome of his lower tier, which being 


new guns, anſwered to admiration, carrying over 
Gloria caſtle, into the town, none of the ſhot falling 
ſhort, one ſhot went through the governor's houſe, 
ſome through ſeveral other houſes, and one ſunk a 
This ſucceſsful beginning was attended with the 
loſs: only of three men killed beſides five more 
wounded in the admiral's own ſhip, the like numbe 
of killed and wounded on board the Worceſter, 2 — 
one man had both legs ſhot off on board the Hamp- 
ton Court: none were killed or wounded in the reſt 
of the ſquadron, and only two ſoldiers were ſhot at - 

the fight landing + 1195 i 
„ Berkley's Naval Hiſtory, p. 670. F 

E 1 Hiſtory, p. 670 The 
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The next morning, being the 22d day of Novem. fi 


ber, the admiral went on board the Hampton Court, 
commodore Brown, in order to call a council of war, 
and give the neceſſary directions for warping the 
ſhips up in the night to attack Gloria caſtle, as it 
would have been impracticable to attempt it in the 
day time. But in this he;was prevented by the ene. 
my's hoifting a white flag, and fending a boat with a 
flag of truce to the admiral, and the conditions 


ſigned on which they deſired to . viz. That 
IT. all 


the 'governor would deliver up all the fortifications, 


provided they might be allowed to march out with 


the honours of war, have an indemnity for them- 
ſelves, the town, and the inhabitants, and be per- 
mitted to keep all the ſhips in the harbour. This laſt 

ticle could not by any means be admitted ; the 


àdmital being reſolved to have the ſhips which had 


done the Engliſh merchants all the injuries they com- 
Plained of on theſe coaſts. Accordingly he/drew up 
the articles on which he was willing to grant a capitu- 
lation to the 'Spanjards, and ſent them back to the 


governor, allowing him only a few hours to take his 


ditions offered were accepted. 


* 


reſolution, But within the time limited, the con- 
1 356) 


Before night the admiral ſent captain Newton, who 


/ 


commanded the detachment of ſoldiers from Jamaica, 


with about one hundred and twenty ſoldiers, who 
took poſſeſſion of Gloria caſtle and Jeronjmo fort, 
being the two remaining fortreſſes untaken which 
defended the harbour; the former lying below the 
ß 1905 19 Geert 200 
In the harbour were two Spanifh men of war of 


twenty guns each, together with a ſnow, the crews 


of which upon ſeeing the regular and bold attack 
made on fle Iron fort, and deſpairjng of being able 
themſelves, fell to plundering the town 

7 in 
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i in the night of the twenty-firſt, and committed Sr eat 


art, outrages on the inhabitants. | 

var, From the ſeveral fortreſſes the admiral took on 
che board his ſquadron, forty pieces of braſs cannon, 

3 it ten field pieces, four mortars, and eighteen pattera- 
the roes all of the fame metal, and rendered unſervice- 
ne. able above eighty iron cannon by knocking off their 
th a trunnions and ſpiking them up: he alſo took on board 
ons all their ſfiot and ammunition, except one hundred 
hat ¶ and twenty-two barrels of powder, which he expend- 
ns, ed in ſpringing of mines, by which all the fortifica- 
vith tions of the town were blown up and entirely demo- 
m- liſhed, and the harbour left open and defenceleſs. 

der- Ten thouſand dollars which had arrived for paying 
laſt the Spaniſh troops at Porto Bello, falling into the 
the admiral's hands, he diſtributed them among the 
had forces for their encouragement. | 
em- Strict attention was given by the admiral to pre- 
up vent the inhabitants ſuffering in their perſons or ef- 
itu : fects: orders were delivered out to all the captains 
the of the ſquadron, to ſuffer no boats to go aſhore, but 
his with an officer, for whoſe conduct they would be 
on-. reſponſible. As the moſt effectual means of prevent- 
ing outrages, puniſhment was not only denounced . 
who WY againſt offenders, but it was declared, that ſuch 
1ca; Bl ſhould be deprived of their ſhare of the ſeveral cap- 
who Bi tures, which were ſecured, as a reward for their gal- 
ort, lant behaviour. 1 


On the 27th, the admiral was joined by the Di- 
amond, captain Knowles; and on the agth, by the 
Windſor, captain Berkley, and the Angleſea, cap- 
r of WW tain Reddiſh. FIT! 
"EWS The principal engineer in directing the mines, was 
tack WF captain Knowles of the Diamond, aſſiſted by captain 
able Beſcawen, (who had deſired to ſerve in this expedi- 
own If tion as a volunteer, his own ſhip, the Shoreham, 
in | being 
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being unfit. for fea) and by Mr. Barnes, purſer of the | . 


Worceſter, who. having been an officer in the army, 
was very uſcfub on this occaſion. Commodore Brown 


had the chief direction of all that was to be done at | 
Gloria caſtle and St, Jeronimo fort; and captain 
Watſon, of the admiral's own ſhip the Burford, took 


care of the execution of all that was to be done at 


the Iron fort, where the walls of the lower battery, 
conſiſting of twenty-two guns, were nine feet thick, 
and of a hard ſtone cemented with fine mortar, that 
it was remarkably difficult to make any impreſſion 
in it for forming a mine. 8 77 2 

On the 6th' of December, captain ' Stapleton re- 
turned from his cruize off Carthagena, having taken 
two veſſels laden with ſtores and proviſions going to 


During admiral Vernon's ſtay at Porto-Bello, he 
ſent a letter to the preſident of Panama, demanding 
the releaſement of the factors, and ſervants belong: 
ing to the South-Sea Company, who were confined i 
at that place, together with the reſtitution of their 
own perſonal effects, as welt as thoſe of the aforeſaid 
| vence of this meſſage the pre · 
ſident ſent an officer with Mr. Humphrys and Dr. 
Wright, factors, and alſo: with the ſervants of the 
company, who were delivered to the admiral at Porto 


company. In conſeq 


Bello. 


Thus the fortifications of that place were demo- 
liſhed. And though the admir % was not able to 
puſh his conqueſts: farther up the country, yet the 
national advantage ariſing from what he had already 
done was very conſiderable, particularly as the tradenf 
of Jamaica had now a fair opportunity: of opening 
an extenſive commerce with the Spaniards, who werte 
fond of clandeſtinely conveying their money from 
. Panama over the iſthmus, * 5 


The 
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The principal point now remaining was, to 
diſtreſs the galleons in Carthagena, by preventing 
them from receiving any ſupplies of naval ſtores and 
proviſions, which they greatly wanted; the admiral 


W cherefore, on the 11th of December, ordered captain 


Knowles, in the Diamond, to accompany. the ſqua- 
dron till their arrival off Carthagena, and then to 
cruize before that port, in order to intercept any ſup» 
plies, and obſerve the motions of the galleons. 

On the 13th day of December, the admiral ſailed, 
with his ſquadron, from Porto Bello, on his return 
to Jamaica; and having reaſon to conclude, from 
intelligence given him by captain Reddiſh, that the 
Ferrol ſquadron might be, by that time, in thoſe ſeas3 
on the 15th the admiral gave orders to all the cap- 
tains, not on any account to hazard loſing company 
with the flag; and that in caſe of ſeparation, the 
firſt place of general rendezvous for twenty-four 
hours, ſhould be under Point a Canoe; but not ſee- 
ing any thing of the admiral in that time, they were 
to make the beſt of their way for the next place of 
general rendezyous, namely, Port-Royal. The ad- 
miral being off Carthagena, on the 28th, diſpatched 
for England captain Renton, in the S Speaiſ ſnow, _ 
called the Triumph, with the news of his ſucceſs at 
Porto Bello. His ſquadron, though afterwards dil- 
perſed by hard gales, and receiying damage in their 
maſts and rigging, at laſt all Joined the admiral at 


Port-Royal. 


On the 1 3th day of March 17 39-40, captain Renton 
arrived in England with his diſpatches from admiral 
Vernon. This ſignal ſucceſs was no ſooner made 
public, than bonfires blazed in every ſtreet, and the 
houſes were illuminated: the lords and commons, 
joined in an addreſs of congratulation upon this ſuc- 
ceſs of his majeſty's arms. The commons gratified 


every wiſh of the crown in voting ſupplies; thirty- 
Voc. IV. P five 


* 


. , 
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five thouſand ſeamen were ordered for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year, and their pay to be four pounds a 
man per month, for thirteen months; one hundred 
and eighteen thouſand two hundred and fourteen 
pounds one ſhilling, was voted for maintaining ſix 
regiments of marines, conſiſting of four thouſand 
eight hundred and ninety men, commiſſion and non- 


' commiſſion officers included. The total grants, for 


the ſervice of the year 1740, amounted to three 
million eight hundred and ſeventy- four thouſand ſe- 
venty-ſix pounds three ſhillings and ſeven-pence three 
farthings*. A proclamation was iſſued, offering a 


bounty of two guineas to every able-bodied ſeaman, 


and thirty ſhillings to every ordinary ſeaman, that 
ſhould enter on board any of his majeſty's ſhips. 
The king communicated tothe houſe his intentions 
of marrying the princeſs Mary to prince Frederick of 
Heſſe Caſſel; on which the commons unanimouſly 
granted forty thouſand pounds for her fortune; and 
in May the ceremony of the marriage was celebrated 
by proxy; the duke of Cumberland repreſenting the 

rince of Heſſe ; and in June the princeſs embarked 

or the continent. In June alſo died Frederick Wil- 
liam, king of Pruſſia, who was ſucceeded by Frede- 


_ rick, his eldeſt ſon, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf as a warrior and legiſlator, and is ſtill ſeated 


on the throne. 


The force of the Britiſh arms was chiefly directed 
againſt the Weſt-India ſettlements of the Spaniards, 


and the reduction of Porto Bello was conſidered only 


as an earneſt of more deciſive ſycceſs in that quarter 
of the world. The Spaniards had equipped a con- 
ſiderable ſquadron at Ferrol, with a deſign to ſend it 
to America, to check the progreſs of the Britiſh 
arms. To prevent the ſailing of this fleet, Sir John 


* Annals of Europe, for 1740. 


* 


Norris 


16 
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Norris was ſent with a ſuperior one, with inſtructions 
either to block it up in port, or to purſue it if it had 
failed. In this expedition the duke of Cumberland 
ſerved as a volunteer. A long continuance of con- 
trary winds prevented the admiral from clearing the 
Channel; ſo that the Spaniſh fleet, after having been 
joined by ſome French men of war, got out to ſea, 
and proceeded to the Weſt- Indies. | 
Meanwhile commiſſions had been iſſued for raifing 
a regiment of four battalions in the Engliſh colo- 
nies in North America, which were to be tranſ- 
ported to Jamaica, where the forces from England 
were to rendezvous, Theſe latter conſiſted of ma- 
rines, and detachments from old fegiments, which 
embarked in the month of October, at the Iſle of 
Wight. Lord Cathcart, a nobleman of tried valour 
and {kill in the art of war, commanded the land- 
forces; Sir Chaloner Ogle had the command of the 
fleet, which conſiſted of twenty-five ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and ten- 
ders, They were likewiſe furniſhed with hoſpital- 
ſhips and ſtore-ſhips, freighted with proviſions, am- 
munition, all ſorts of warlike implements, and every 
kind of convenience. The nation entertained the. 
moſt aggraine hopes of ſucceſs, from an armament 
ſo completely equipped *. be 
At 


* 


* The following is a liſt of the men of war, &c. that ſailed from st. 
— of _ the 26th of October 1740, along with the tranſparts for the 
Indies. l | ; 8 


Ships Names. * n. Guns. Men. 

ir Chaloner Ogle : | 

Ruſſel Norris 8 | 80 _ 609 
Amelia Hennirfgton 30 600 
Boyne Leftock EY 30 600 
2 Griffin 80 600 
Chicheſter Trevor 30 600 
Cumberland Steuart 0 600 
Nortolk Graves 830 600 


P 2 Shrewſbury 
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At this time happened an event, which ſpread the 
flames of war over great part of Europe. The em- 
peror Charles VI. the laft prince of the houſe of 


Auſtria, died at Vienna, on the. 20th of October, 


1740, and was ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions, 
by the arch-dutcheſs, Maria Tereſa, his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, who was married to the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
But thovgh her ſucceſſion, in virtue of the pragma- 
tic ſanction, was guarantied by all the powers of Eu- 
rope, it produced ſuch conteſts as kindled a dreadful 


War in the empire. No ſooner was the young king 


of Pruſſia informed of the emperor's death, than he 


Fd 


Ships Names. Captains. i Guns. Men. 
Shrewſbury Townſend | 30 600 
Torbay Gaſcoign 30 600 
Buckingham Mitchel! Y 70 480 

. Orford Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy 70 480 
Prince Frederick Lord Aubrey Bezauclerc 70 4380 
Prince of Orange Ofborn 70 480 
Suffolk Davers 4 70 - 430 

5 Auguſta Denniſon 60 409 
Deptford Mortyn | 50 400 
Dunkick Cooper 60 400 
Jerley - Lawrence * 60 400 
Lyon Cotterel 6560 400 

ontagu Chambers 60 400 
Rippon . | Go goo 

Zuperbe erve 60 400 
Weymowh Knowles 60 400 
Vork Cotes | b 60 goo 
Litchfield . Cleland 50 300 
HOSPITAL SHIPS, - 

Princeſs Royal Tucker | 95 

Scarborough Carter | 95 
/ FIRE SHIPS, \ 

Etna Fenwick 5 5 45 
Phaeton Kennedy / 48 
Strumbolo Hay 45 
Firebrand Barnard 45 
Veſuvius Gay 45 
Vulcan Peilet 15 45 

| 12 560 
entered 
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entered Silefia at the head of twenty-thouſand men. 
At the ſame time the elector of Bavaria refuſed to 


| acknowledge the arch-dutcheſs as queen of Hungary 


and Bohemia; alledging his pretenſions to thoſe 
countries, as the deſcendang of the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. who was head of the German branch of 
the houſe of Auſtria. 15 9 Mets 


Admiral Vernon did not remain long inactive after 
his return to Jamaica from his expedition againſt 
Porto Bello. He had been joined by the Greenwich 
man of war, with fireſhips, bomb-veſlels, and ſtore- 
ſhips. The Burford, on board of which the admi- 


; ral had hoiſted his flag at the taking of Porto Bello, 


having run upon a rock off Point Canoa, was found 
ſoleaky when ſhe came into Port-Royal, that ſhe was 


L obliged to be careened before ſhe could again put to 


ſea, the admiral therefore hoiſted his flag on board 
the Strafford, and proceeded to ſea the latter end of 


1 February, having with him the Strafford, Princeſs 


Loviſa, Windſor, Greenwich, and Norwich. The 


4 Burford was ordered to follow as ſoon as ſhe could 
be got ready, as was alſo the Torrington. The admi- 
ral's deſign was to make an attack upon Carthagena. 


This place is rendered important by its harbour, 
which is one of the beſt that is known. It is two 
leagues in extent, and has a deep and excellent bot- 


tom. There the waters are leſs agitated than on the 


calmeſt rivers. At the time we are ſpeaking of, 
there was no paſſage into this harbour but by the ca- 
nal of Bocca Chica, which was ſo narrow, that only 
one veſſel could paſs without being expoſed to the 


croſs batteries of forts erected on both ſides. 


The admiral proceeded on his way with a favourable 
wind, and on the iſt of March 17 39-40, he got fight 
of the high land of St. Martha, on the Spaniſh main, 
and after ordering captain Windham, in the Green- 
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wich, to ply up in the night and lie to windward «i 


the port, for intercepting whatever might be goin WF 


Carthagena. 


* 


On the 3d at noon he was joined by the Fal. 
mouth captain Douglas, and that evening he anchor. 
ed before the town with his ſquadron, in nine fathom 


in there, the admiral bore away with an eaſy fail fo: 


water, in the open bay called Playa Grande; and oF 


the 6th he ordered in all the bomb ketches, with C 


the ſmall ſhips and tenders for covering and aſſiſting 
them, and continued bombardin 


| Jeſuits colle 


there for a long time. 


The inhabitants were all this time in the utmoſt 
"conſternation ; but our ſquadron was too inconli-W 
derable to attempt any thing further; and according 
ly the admiral, after giving orders to the ſeveral cap 
tains, that in caſe of ſeparation, after leaving their 

| Preſent ſtation off Carthagena, they ſhould make thei 
beſt of their way tothe next general rendezvous, either 
in the harbour of Porto Bello, or off the mouth of the 
river Chagre in the bay, to the eaſtward of it, weigh-W 


ed on the ninth, and made fail with his ſquadron. 
After making the ſignal for the line of battle, he 
coaſted along the ſhore towards Bocca Chica, ob- 

ſerving at that time the particulars for regulating any 

future deſcent that might be intended againſt Car- 


thagena, while the Spaniards fired at him from the 
three ſmall caſtles without Bocca Chica, though none 


of their ſhot reached him. : | 


The admiral having received intelligence, that 


Don Joſeph de Herrera in the Vizara, a Spaniſh wm 
is Fe . x 


till nine in thei 
morning. The ſquadron received no damage from 
the town; but our ſhells fell there with pretty good 
ſucceſs, particularly into the principal church, the 
„and the cuſtom houſe, demoliſhing WE" 
ſeveral houſes between them; and a ſhell which fell 

upon the ſouth baſtion, ſilenced a battery of ten gun 
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got out to ſea on the 22d, being the better enabled 
to undertake the expedition; as during his ſtay a 


1 
oo 1 


Porto Bello, he had got an exact draught of all te f 
coaſt from Porto Bello to Chagre, and of the mouth © 
of that river, and the ſhoal before it, from Lowther N th 
the pirate, who by this piece of ſervice to his country, Kr 
took the opportunity of obtaining his pardon, and for 
returning to England: he at the ſame time had left gv. 
orders with the Louiſa and Falmouth to haſten ther 11 
watering, and then follow him. But an accident in the wy 


admiral's fore-rop-ſail-yard retarding his progreſs, he 
ordered captain Herbert in the Norwich, to make 


all the ſail he could, and enter the harbour of Chagt 


before him, with the bomb-ketches, and all the fire. 


mips and tenders under his command, with captain 2 
Knowles as engineer; to place the bomb · ſloops, u cuft 
order for playing on the caſtle of St. Lorenzo, at the fu eb 
mouth of the river, and to cover them with his owl woc 
and the other ſhips then there.. bed 
© © The ſame day, by three in the afternoon, captain beir 
Knowles got to anchor, and began bpmbarding and juſt 
eannonading, that evening. By ten at night the ad 6:9 
miral got alſo to an anchor with his own ſhip t I 
Strafford, as did the Falmouth and Princeſs Loui te 
which followed him the ſame night. They conti on 6 
nued bombarding, and three ſhips kept firing leifure / all tt 
ly the guns of their lower. tier till Monday the 24th 0 
when the Spaniards hung out a flag of truce from th and 
fort, which the admiral anſwered from his own ſhip with 
Then ſtopping any farther execution as ſoon as po- were 
fible, he ſent captain Knowles a- ſhore, who ſoon re. demc 
turned with Don Juan Carlos Gutierer de Ranettazf up ſo 


governor of; the fort, to whom the admiral granted ward: 
a capitulation, the ſubſtance of which was, tha on 6; 
upon his Britannic majeſty's troops being put inv On t 
immediate poſſeſſion of fort St. Lorenzo, the guardif ſquad 
coſta, loops, and the king of Spain's cuſtom- houſi vo 
nn. dea 
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ſquadron; and on the 1ſt of April 1740 in the evening, 


\ 
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being alſo delivered up, the governor, with his gar” 
riſon, might march where they pleaſed, and the town 
of Chagre be preſerved in all its immbnities. 

The capitulation being thus ſettled and agreed to, 
the admiral ſent the governor a- ſhore with captain 
Knowles, appointing the latter governor of the caſtle 
for his Britannic majeſty, and a garriſon with him of 


all the boats of the fleer to land them. By three 
o'clock that afternoon, captain Knowles , entered 
the fort with his garriſon ; and the ſame evening he 
placed a guard upon the cuſtom-houſe, lying on 


the oppoſite fide of the river Chagre; and the ad- 


miral came on ſhore himſelf byday- break next morn- 
ing, to give the neceſſary orders; when, finding the 
cuſtom-houſe full of goods for loading the galleons, 
ſuch as guayaquil cacao, jeſuits bark, and Spaniſh 
wool, he gave immediate orders for their being ſhip- 
d off. The two guarda coſta ſloops in the river, 
eing all that were left in thoſe parts, were ſunk 
juſt above the cuſtom-houſe, after the decks were 
firſt broken up and otherwiſe rendered uſeleſs. 
The cuſtom-houſe being entirely cleared by Friday - 
the 28th, was filled with combuſtible marter and ſet 
on fire that evening, which burnt with great fierceneſs 
all that night. N | | 
On the 29th in the morning, eleven braſs cannon, 


| and as many patteraroes of the ſame metal, together 


with the Engliſh garriſon, being embarked, mines 
were ſprung under the lower baſtion which entirely 
demoliſhed it; then two more were rung to blow 
up ſome of the upper parts of the work; and atcer- 
wards all the inner buildings of the caſtle were ſer 
on fire, and kept burning all the night of the 29th. 
On the 3oth vice-admiral Vernon put to ſea with his 


he. 


* 


| thouſand eight hundred and ninety- two ſerons, two 


all ranks aud conditions of men in the Britiſh domi- 
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he got to the mouth of the harbour of Porto Bello, 
where he was joined by the Windſor and Greenwich, 
juſt arrived from their cruize off Carthagena: and 
on the 2d he was alſo joined by the Burford*. Ad. 
miral Vernon with the chief of his ſquadron ſoon after 
returned to Jamaica, and on the third of May he 
arrived ſafe at Port Boyal. | 

In the town and fort of Chagre were found two 
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buts and five hogſheads of cocoa ; one thouſand two 
hundred and forty ſerons, four butts four hogſhead; iſ 
and twelve puncheons of Jeſuit's bark, and three the 
hundred and twenty-ſeven bails of Viconia woolp 
the whole valued at ſeventy thouſand pounds, be. 
ſides plate and other effects to a conſiderable amount, 
So that the officers and ſeamen were handſomely re. 
warded for reducing the caſtlef. About the begin- 
ning of June, admiral Vernon received advice by a 
packet, ſent expreſs to him from lord Tyrawley, the 
Britiſh miniſter at Liſbon, that the Spaniſh ſquadron iſ 
was ſailed from Cadiz, and ſuppoſed to be deſigned 
for the Weſt-Indies; whereupon the admiral ſailed out 
immediately with his ſquadron upon a cruiſe to the 
windward, hoping to have the good fortune to meet 
with them in their. paſſage ; but after cruiling for 
ſome days, and receiving no information concerning iſ 
them, he returned to Jamaica.—The abatement of 
this commander's zeal firſt appeared in the ſhortneſs WW ; 
of this cruiſe. | A 
Admiral Vernon now became the idol of the peo- 
ple, being looked upon as another Drake or Ruſſel 
in England, a ſecond Raleigh or Blake in America, 
and a high veneration was paid to his name among 
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VI, 
Uo, BY ;ions. His majeſty was fo fully perſuaded of the 
ich, admiral's zeal for his ſervice, and his good conduct 
and i taking ſuch meaſures as would moſt effectually 
ad. conduce thereto, that he left it entirely to his dif- 
ster BW cretion to act againſt the Spaniards, in ſuch manner 
be and in ſuch places as ſhould appear to him beſt for 
WT anſwering the ends propoſed by his majeſty's former 
orders. His majeſty alſo gave particular commands 
Wo to the duke of Newcaſtle, to aſſure the admiral of 
to nis entire approbation of his conduct in the late ex- 
ead i pedition, and the humanity with which he treated 
hree I the inhabitants after the reduction of Porto Bello. 
do The Princeſſa, a Spaniſh man of war, having ſixty- 
be. eight guns and fix hundred men, happened to fall in 
unt. with the Lenox, on board of which was commodore 
re: Maine, the Kent, captain Durell, and the Orford, 
Sin: lord Auguſtus Fitzroy. The Spaniſh ſhip was high . 
by 4 WT built, and thereby poſſeſſed the advantage of being 
the i able to fire her lower tier of guns in bad weather. 
Iron She was larger than our firſt-rates, her guns of an 
ned uncommon ſize, and moſt of them braſs. She was 
out eſteemed one of the fineſt veſſels in the navy of Spain. 
the The action began about eleven in the morning, and 
neet was maintained with great firmneſs, though with a 
for BM cool and deliberate valour, until a quarter after five 
. in the afternoon, when the Spaniſh captain“ ſtruck 
t of 


to lord Auguſtus Fitzroy. When ſhe was brought 


nels into Portſmouth, her ſtrength, and. the appearance 
of the ſlaughter which had been made among her 

peo. crew, teſtified the obſtinacy of the combat. Captain 

uſlel Durell had one of his hands ſhot away in the action. 

She was taken off Cape Finiſterre. 

ong The parliament aſſembled on the 1 5th day of No- 


vember, 1740. Four thouſand. ſeamen were voted 
at the uſual rate per man, alſo four thouſand fix 


Don Parlo Auguſtino de Gera. This action happened on the 8th 


day of April, 1741. : 
3 hun- 
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hundred and twenty marines ;. for the raiſing and 1 
maintaining of which ninety thouſand two hundred 
and one pounds and ten ſhillings was granted. The 
ſum of one hundred and eighty- four thouſand fix il 
hundred and ninety- one pounds ten ſhillings and ten Wi 
pence was granted to his majeſty, for the ordinary 
of the navy, including half pay to ſea-officers. Two Ml 
| . hundred and ſixty- ix thouſand five hundred and 
i twelve pounds ſixteen ſhillings and five- pence half, 
penny was voted for maintaining his majeſty's force; Bl 
; and garriſons in the plantations, Minorca, Gibraltar; 
and for proviſions for the garriſons at Annapoli 1 
Royal, Canſo, Placentia, Gibraltar and Georgia 

The whole. of the ſupplies granted to his majeſty for 

the ſervice of the year 1741, amounted to five mil. 

lions eighteen thouſand ſix N and fifty- one 

Dounds and five-pence farthing“. 

On the 10th day of February 1740-41, Sir Charles 
Wager preſenred to the houſe of commons, purſuan 
to their addreſs to his majeſty, the following eſtimac C 
of the debt of the navy. 


QA 
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Navy-Office, Feb. 6, 174t. 
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A bill was brought in by the miniſtry; the pro- 
ſeſſed purpoſe of which was, for the encouragement 
and increaſe of ſeamen, and for the better and ſpe- 
dier manning of his majeſty's fleet; under colour of 
which, a power was given to juſtices of the peace, to 
iſſue their warrants to conſtables and head boroughs, 
authoriſing them to ſearch by day or by night, for 
ſuch ſea-faring men as ſhould conceal themſelves 
W within their juriſdiction. A power was hereby given 
WS to theſe inferior officers, to force open doors in caſe 
of reſiſtance, and for every ſeaman which they found, 
and delivered over to the regulating captain, they 
Leere entitled to a certain gratuity. Its farther ob- 
ect was, to eftabliſh a general regiſter for ſeamen 
in his majeſty's ſervice. The tendency of this act 
WE was violently reprobated by the members in op- 
= poſition. On this occaſion, the ſpeakers that moſt 
Wcminently: diſtinguiſhed themſelves were, Sir John 
WE Barnard, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, lord Gage, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton; who, in a very able 
manner, contended for the inherent right, which 
every Britiſh ſubject poſſeſſed, to receive protection 
and ſecurity from the laws of his country; whilſt 
the object of this act was to expoſe them to outrage 
Wand violence. Mr. Pitt directed all the thunder of 
his cloquence againſt a deſign calculated to eſtabliſh 
che power of the crown upon the deſtruction of the 
Wlibertics of the people, and ſhewed that the plea of 
Wneceſſity which was made uſe of by thoſe who coun- 
Wtenanced the bill, was futile and inadmiſſible, Mr. 
H. Walpole attempted to combat theſe arguments, 

by perſonal ſarcaſms on the members who had urged 

them; he threw out ſome illiberal reflections on 
Mr. Pitt's youth, and obſerved, that the diſcovery 
of truth was very little promoted by pompous dic- 
tion and theatrical emotion. Theſe invectives occa- 
fioned Mr. Pitt again to rife. He ſaid, he would 
\ bil Vol. IV. R F 
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net undertake to determine whether youth cavld be 
juſtly imputed to any man as a reproach; hut he 


affirmed, that the wretch, who after having ſeen the IM 


conſequence of repeated errors, continues ſtill to 


blunder, and whoſe age has only added obſtinacy to . 
ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of either abhorrenee or 


cantempt, and deſcrves not that his grey hairs ſhould 
ſecure him from cenſure: much more is he to be ab- 
horred; who, as he has advanced in age, has receded 


from virtue, and becomes more wicked with let I 
- temptation ; who proſtitutes himſelf. for money 
which he cannot enjoy; and employs the remnant of 


his days in plotting the ruin of his country.—Such 


were the arms with which this able ſtateſman, ſhook i 
corruption on its yenal throne.” The nation in ge. 
neral were alarmed at the tendency of this bill. Pe. 
titions were preſcnted from: the city of London and i 
county of Glauceſter, againſt the bill, as detrimental i 


to the trade and navigation of the kingdom, by ren. 


dering ſailors averſe to the ſervice, inſtead of encou: 
raging them to enter into it. But theſe repreſenta 
tions were received with an undiſguiſed contempt: W 
however, every exceptionable clauſe produced a warm 
debate, and in its progreſs. through the houſes, i 
underwent ſuch alzerations and amendments, à 
ſtripped it of its ſevereſt and moſt exceptionable 

| co his 
Wrulati 
Ws tl 
demo 


F age e fs 10 15% 
The prime miniſter had by this time rendered him- 
ſelf extremely unpopular throughout the kingdom. 
The manner in which the war was profecuted, ſpread 


a general diſſatisfaction. Fleets had been equipped 


at a vaſt expence, but their deſtination had ended in 
nothing more than empty parade. 


after that from Ferrol, without annoyance. The 
ö 5 | | 3.00808 


Murmurs wer 
circulated through the kingdom; becauſe whilſt 
Great Britain poſſeſſed an unqueſtionable ſuperiority 
at ſea, a Spaniſh fleet had failed from Cadiz, and 
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be commerce of England ſuffered eſſentially from the 
be vigilance of Spaniſh cruiſers, whilſt the captures made 
the WW upon the Spaniards were inadequate to the loſſes ſuſ- 
to cained. As a farther incentive to national diſcon- 


tents, the court of France ho longer adhered to thoſe 
pacific meaſures, which had hitherto beer, purſued 
under the adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury. This 


ab. denignant minifter had indeed the addrefs to lay 
ded BW aſlcep the reſtleſs and contentious ſpirit, which was 
lei BY ever prompting that kingdom toembroil the ſtates of 
ner Europe. This return to its habitual propenſities, ap- 


peared in orders being iſſued for the harbour and 
W fortifications of Dunkirk to be repaired; the French 
king had ſent out a ſquadron to the Weſt- Indies, in 
conjunction with the fleet of Spain, ſo that a rupture 
" WY with France, was conſidered as an event at no great 
= diſtance. Such being the poſture of public affairs 
ce power of the miniſtry declined, and the oppo- 
tion gained ſtrength. . 5 
Doriag this ſeſſion a bill was brought in to prohibit 
ke practice of inſuring ſhips belonging to the ene- 
mies of the nation; but it was vigorouſly oppoſed by 
ir John Barnard and Mr. Willimot, who proved 
chat this kind of traffic was advantageous to the king- 
dom, and the ſcheme was therefore dropped. 
On the 18th of March“ an addreſs was preſented 
co his majeſty by both houſes of parliament, congra- 
n- tulating him on admiral Vernon's ſucceſs, by enter- 


dom. Bing the port and taking the town of Porto Bello, and 
pread Bidemoliſhing all the forts and caſtles belonging thereto, 
pped BF with fix ſhips of war only;” and repreſenting, 
ed in that it could not fail of giving the utmoſt joy to all 


is majeſty's ſubjects, ſince it afforded the moſt rea- 


hilt : ſonable hopes, that it might highly contribute to the 
iorit) obtaining real and effectual ſecurity, of thoſe juſt 
, and rights of navigation and commerce, belonging to his 

The Bmajeſty's ſubjects, for the preſervation of which his 


majeſty had entered into that neceſſary war. 
| 1 1740-1 
R 2 
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An addreſs was alſo preſented to his majeſty by the 8 
city of London on the ſame occaſion, The parlia WW Na 
ment voted, that the thanks of both houſes ſhould be Ne 
tranſmitted to the admiral for his eminent ſervices, MF Pri 
And the citizens of London, as a farther mark d Ra- 
9 diſtinction voted him the freedom of the city, to be P 4 
i preſented to him in a gold box. on 
! Before we enter upon the naval operations of the 
year 1741, the following accurate liſt of the navy, BF Thi 
Hs and the deſtination of each ſhip will be neceſſary, in 3 
bt order to convey to our readers an idea of the ſtrength Boy 
135 of this kingdom at that time. tn 
iÞ g 5 Can 
75 Chi 
be . | Cor 
13 ALIST of his Najefty's ROYAL NAVY, 555 
J Theſe with this Mark * were on the Ordinary, the reſt i 23 * ; 
156 Commiſſion. - or 
3 H. G. and V. ſhew the ſhips which were of Admiri Nor 
bf Haddock's Ogle's, and Vernon's ſquadron. = 
| re 
| Firſt Rate, 00 Guas, 850 Men, 1700 to 2000 Tons. Som 
Cf Ships. 5 Captains. Places and Admirals | Tor 
F Royal Anne“ f 5 
f Britannia® 
1 R. George Allen Chatham Ber 
1 London“ er\ 
1's R. Sovereign Faulkener a — 
5 Victory | Falkland | Portſmouth Buc 
| ; R. Wilkam® Portſmouth Cap 
5 Second Rate, 90 Gen. 750 _ from 14 to 1600 Tons de 
Ig Barfleur* | Chatham Graf 
| Blenheim“ | Portſmouth Eliz 
Duke Com, Brown Chatham Eſſe⸗ 
St. George Dilks Portſmouth Ham 
Pr. George * Chatham Ipſw 
Marlborough Clinton Ditto Ken 
| NL ' Namur? 


ons. 
niral. 10 


. Boyne 
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Ships. Captains. Places and Ad mirals. 
Namure“ 9 11 Portſmouth 
; Neptune Whorwood Chatham by 
prince . Ditto 
W Ramillies Portſmouth 
Princeſs R* | 
Sandwich Mead, | — a 
Union“ | 
Third Rate, 80 Guns, boo Men, Bog 11 do to 1400 Tons. 
Amelia P. Hemington | 
| Leſtock nate, 0 0 
Caroline P. Griffin 
Cambridge Spithead 
Chicheſter Trevor Jamaica, O. 
Cornwall“ Chatham 
= Cumberland Stuart Liſbon . 
Devonſhire“ : Woolwich 
= Dorſetſhire®* | Portſmouth _ 
= Lancaſter Cowley Mediterranean, H. 
Newark | Chatham 
Norfolk Graves 
Ruſſel Norris f Jamaica 0. 
Shrewſbury Townſend 
= Somerſet  Barneſley Mediterranean, H. 
= Torbay Gaſcoigne Jamaica, O. 
70G. 480) M. 
Berwic - | Port mouth 
Burford Watſon Jamaica, V. 
Buckingham Young Spithead, ret. 
Captain® | Woolwich 
Edinburgh | Chatham 
Frederick P. Ld. A. Beauclerk Jamaica, O. 
Grafton Rycault Spithead 
Elizabeth Durell Portſmouth 
Eſſex Robinſon Deptford 
Hampton Court Dent Jamaica, J. | 
Ipſwich ' Martin Mediterranean, H. 
Kent Mitchel Spithead 


Lenox 
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Ships: 
Lenox 
Monmouth“ 
Naſſau 
Northumberland“ 
Orange P. 
Norwich 
Royal Oak * 
Orford 
Revenge“ 
Suffolk 
Stirling- eaſtles 
Tarmouth“ 


Captains. 
Covil Mayne 


Medley 


Oſborne 
Herbert 


Id. Aug. Fitzroy 


Davies 


Places and Admirals, 


Portſmouth 
Deptford 
Sheerneſs 
Woolwich * 
Liſbon, O. 
Jamaica, J. 
Plymouth 
3 0. 
ept ford 
Jamaica O. 
Chatham 
Portſmouth | 


Fourth Rate, 60 Guns, 400 Men, from 600 to x000 Tons, 


Auguſta 
Canterbury® 
Centurion 
Dragon 
Deptford 
Dunkirk 
Dreadnought“ 
Defiance 
Exeter“ 
Jierſey 

| Kingfton 
Pr. Louiſa 
Lion | 
Mary Princeſs* 
Medway* 
Montague | 
Nottingham“ 
Pembroke 
Plymouth 
Rupert 
Rippon 
Sunderland 
Strafford 
Superb 
Tilbury 
Windſor 


Denniſon 


Anſon 
Barnard 
Moſtyn 


Cooper 


Laurence 
Rich. Norris 


Stapleton : 


Cotterel 


Chambers 


. Lee 


Sir Rog. Butler 
Ambroſe | 
Jolly 


Buyng 


Trevor 
Harvey 
Long 


Berkeley 


A 


Jamaica, O 
Plymouth 
Secret Service. 
Mediterranean, H, 
Jamaica, O. 
Ditto 
Portſmouth 
Jamaica, VJ. 
Plymouth 
amaica, O. 
lymouth 
Jamaica, J. 
Ditto 0 
Portſmouth 
Ditto 
Jamaica, O. 
Sheerneſs 
Mediterranean, H. 
Ditto H,. 
Sheerneſs 
Jamaica, O. 


Mediterranean, H. 


1 V. | | 
.iſbon, O. 
Jamaica, V. 


Ditto Y 
Warwick 


VI, 
als, 
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Ships 
Warwick 
Weymouth 
Worceſter 
York 


Advice 
Aſſiſtance 
St. Albans 
Antelope“ 
Argyle 
Briftol 
Chatham 
Colcheſter 
Cheſter 


Dns. 


4 f Falkland 
Palmouth 


= Glouceſter 
= Guernſey 
= Hampſhire® 
== Litchfield 
Leopard“ 
Nonſuchꝰ“ 
= Newcaſtle 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Portland 
Peeſton“ 
Panther 
Ruby 
Romne | 
= Rocheſter *© 
WT Saliſbury 
We Severn * 
Sutherland® 
Tvyger 
= Woolwich# 
= Wincheſter 


Dartmouth“ 


Greenwich 


Legge 


Rs 


Captains 
Toller 


Perry Mayne 


. Gotes 


5 50 G. 300 M. DE EN 


Cleland 


Vincent 


Lingen 
Voung 

Stran 

Sir Will. Hewit. 
Slaughter 


Oliphant 
Douglas 
Mitchel 
John Forbes | 
bduilding at 
Knowles 


Fox 


Ruſſel 
Hawes © 


Cotes 
| Frogmore 
Smith 
Allen 
Peter Oſborne 


? building at 
Forbes | 
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Places and Admirals, 
Mediterranean 
gone to Jamaica 
283 J. 

itto 0 


Mediterranean 


Spithead 

Turky Convoy 
Woolwich 
Convoy to Med, 
Plymouth 
Africa | 
Off the Lizard 
Portſmouth 
Woolwich ' 
Portſmouth 
Jamaica, J. 
Woolwich 
Anſon 

Nore 


} 


Ipſwich 


Jamaica, O. 


bduilding at London in a merchant's yard. 


Cape Finiſterre 
Jn J. 


edi terrane an, H. 


Bar badoes 


Plymouth 
Cork 

Briſtol 

Con voy, H. P 
Portſmouth 


Lond on 
Sheerneſs ' 
Deptford 
Virginia 


Fifth 
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= © ' Fifth — 40 5 Guns, 250 Men, be 500 to 600 Tom. 12 
bl, | | Ships. Captains. Places and Admiral. : Low 
—_ Angleſea _ Reddiſh + . |  Wefſt-Indies, . Lyn 
g Adventure“ rebuilding at Hull Lie 
8 Diamond * | Portſmouth Pz) 
Dover G. Burriſh Sheernefs Port 
— N Smith Portſmouth ERoſe 
F dolkene HH Sn. ; rebuild. at Liverpod| ; yy 
| | Fowey®* Portſmouth bor 
Feverſham®* | rebuild, at London >qui 
Goſport* rebuild, at Liverpool Seaf 
 Haſtings* ditto | been 
r neee ee J olet 
Kingſale“ rebuilding Guce 
Ludlow- caſtle Jamaica, V. 4 cart 
Lark Lord G. Graham | Convoy to Turkey 5 Tart 
Liverpool Lord Bax + Win 
Lynn“! | . . rebuild. at London W. 
Mary Galley John Durell Convoy _ kB 
Pearl Kidd Anſon | - 
Reebuck _ Crawford Portſmouth : 
Sapphire roebuild. at London 
South Seaseallle Cuzack _ Virginia Convoy Fri 
— Torrington Knight Jamaica 5 Anne 
tn: 
. Sixth Rate, 20 Guns, 130 Men, from 300 to 400 Ton. Blaze 
Alboreugh Pocock Mliedite Lom 
Blandford . Burriſh 1 #681 atten bi. 1 Duke 
Biddeford Ld. Forreſter Cork | Flean 
Bridgwater Pet | Lynn | F ireb 
Deal-caſtle Weſt + RENE Spithead Mere 
Pur ſley-Galley T. Smith Mediterranean, H. Phact 
Dolphin Holbourne Leith Scipi. 
Experiment Renton | amaica, FX * fron 
F ee Pearce 8 Vork Fuce 
Fox Maſters Plymouth Veſuy 
Gibraltar Wager Purvis Piniſterre | Vale. 
| Greyhound - Balchen Deptford Alder 
Garland 121. - Watſon Ml.editerranean' Salam 
| Kennington Terri 


cant. Il. 


Ships. 


Kennington " 


Loweſtaffe 
Lyme 
Lively 
Phœænix 


Portmahon 


Roſe 5 

Rye 
Seahorſe 
Shoreham 
Squirrel 
Seaford® 
Sheerneſs 
Solebay® 
Succeſs 
Scarborough 
Tartar Pink 
Winchelſea 
Wa 


Fire Ships. 


Anne Galley 


tna 
Blaze 
8 Cumberland 
Duke 
Eleanor 
Firebrand 
Mercury 
Phaeton 
Scipio 
Strombulo 
Succeſs 
Veſuvius 
Vulcan 
Alderney 
Salamander 
Terrible 


Var, IV. 


R. Caroline 


or GREAT BRITAIN. 


Captains * 


Peyton 


1 

Ld. Mont. Bertie 
Swayſland 
Tanſhawe 
Pawlet 
Frankland 
1 — 
Limeburner 
Boſcawen 
Warren 


R. Maynard 


Thompſon 
Liſle 
Townſhend 


Chepe Sy 
Sir Ch, Hardy 


Hughes 
Fenwick 

_ Gideon 
Broderick 
Rue 
Coleby 
Barnard 


Harriſon 
Allen 


The three laſt, » ties Mortary each, 


| Places and Admirals. X 
Conv. from "Liſbon 


Leeward ãſlands 
Cork 
Guernſey 


South Carolina 


Portugal Convoy 
Bahama lands + | 
Oporto ©. 
Jamaica, J. 
Ditto VJ. 
New Vork 


building at Shoreham 


Jamaica, 


building at Plymouth 


Nore 
Lizard 
S. Carolina 


cruiſing off Cape Finiſterre 


Anſon 
Deptford 10 g. 70m. 


FIRE . 


Captains. 


Places. . 
Mediterranean 
Jamaica, O. 
Lyme 

Jamaica, V. 
Mediterranean 
Jamaica, J. 

Ditto O 
Mediterranean 
Jamaica, O. 
Lyme 

7 4 — 84 O. 
Ditto /. 
Ditto 0. 
Ditto 0. 
Ditto . 
Mediterran. H. 
Jamaica, . 


BOMB 


$ . 
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bons sLoors, 5 13 Sw. 80 Men. | 
| Ships. 18 Captains. Places and Adn, . Sh 
=P Blaſt 7 Holcomb Portſmouth hart 
8 Bafiliſk | Peddie Whitehaven 50 
Sareaſe Se, ; Milford Fubd 
1 Furnace ; ... Philpot -- Yatmouth Il by = 
N Lightning 2 A' Court Waterford 3 * 
=_ Thunder . © Gregory - Liverpool IM 115 
7 8Loors. C. Sw. M. 3 af 5 1 
i Bonetta 8 12 90 Voung al = 4 
5 0 G . ͤ 12 90 Wakeman Longreach oltor 
= / Drake 8 12 90 rebuilding in Londu hath 
4 Deptford Prize 10 60 Pritchard * Portſmouth MP" "*** 
A Fly bo 8 12 90 Smith Liſbon Ee Portin 
4 Grampus 6 10 70 Bret Portſmouth een 
Hawk 8 12 90 rebuilding at Londa 
0 | EEE... Cooper. off the Start 
Otter 4 4 45 Dumareſque Yarmouth pmack 
ä 8 10 80 Spithead 9 
Seafire 84 Hamilton TY 
Shark 12 90 Goddard © Milford il It 
SPY 8 12 70 Cooke from Jamaican 
I EE Plymouth if 
Spence . .8 12 90 Laws Bahama Iſles N Li 
Saltaſh 8 12 90 Toms Leeward iſſe WW 


Tryal 8 12 90 


"STORE SHIPS, 


Aﬀtrea 24 16 120 


HosPITAL SHIPS, 


Scarborough | 18 92 


Wolfe 812 98 
R. Eſcape 3 30 


Deptford 24 16 10 


Pr. Royal 18 92 


Murray Anſon 


Dandridge Virginia in! 
Hanh | Nore | 15 fift 
7 ſtore 

In 1 

| Deptford At 
Percival Jamaica, J. In] 
| Cap 
„ Ope 

Tucker Jamaica, O. . — 
Carter Ditto O. W; 
* rates, i 


YACHT 


. 15 
Vicar, 113, er GREAT BRITAIN. 731 
an. IVA Hr eee 
Adn, Ships. > OR”! eee Places Adm 
th 2 barlotte 5 g An 40 Williams 1 Sreenwich w—_ 
ren ablin 1 295. Fe MW: Dublin 9 8 
Wubds | $ 70 Danzy 9 - 
n WiCatharine 8 15 40 Bridge 6 | Greenwich | 
d Way. 8 40 Molloy J 
| Min, & Mary 8 40 Perry Holland 
ae Yacurs. | 1 X 
nd, Chatham 4 „ Chatham: - >: 
N ae 232 8 4 4 Plymoutn 
WL ortmouth. 4 5 Portſmouth 


?)ÿñỹ;! 5 © 7 Stemck 
a Antonio Prize Marſhal .. © NT 
nd Sn erg | 42 er 
WSmacks and tenders then impreſſing at the ſeveral ports of 
Great Britain and Ireland 4¹¹ ; boys, te and great 
| boats 22; hulks 8” © | | 


It will e fo lane the following bless. 


Naict 

h 

[les { Lift of the Royal Navy of Great rie, as . 
iſe _ tioned February F, LIL... | | 


I England, - firſt rates, 13 ſecond, 22 third, a fourth, 
Wir fifth, TR 11 ſixth rates, 2 fire ſhips, 6 bond flops, 
i ſtore ſhip, 12 floops, 4 yachts, and five ſmall yachts, 

In Ireland, 2 fourth, 2 ſixth rates, and 1 yacht. 

At Leith in 3 1 ſixth rate. 

In Holland, 1 yacht. | 

Cape Fi iniſterre, 1 fourth, and 2 fark 7 rates. 

Oporto, 1 ſixth rate, and 1 floop. 

Lifbon, x third rate, and 1 floop. 

Mediterranean, 3 fourth, 1 ſixth rate, and 3 fire ſhips, 
With admiral Haddock, 3 third, 6 fourth, ** 2 ſixth 

rates, and 1 fire ſhip, 

8 2 | In 


N 1 N * 9 * 8 * Te; ThE 5 N "799% I” 5 * 
* 
— : . . 
” q . 7 
. . 
* 1 
* n 
- p 
5 > \ 
* 
„ 
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| In Africa, 1 fourth fate. 
n New York, 2 ſixth rates. 
1 Virginia, 1 fourth, 2 fifth 3 to OP. 
South Carolina, 2 fixth rates. | 
| | Bahama Iffands, 1 fixth rate, and I Nloop. 
. Barbadoes, 1 fourth rate. 
Leeward iſlands, x fixth rate, and 1 loop. 
Jamaica ſtation, 1 fourth, and 1 fifth rate. 
With admiral Vernon, "third, 8 fourth, 2 fifth, 4 fixth 
rates, 5 fireſhips, and one Aoreſhip 
With admiral Ogle, 12 third, 10 fourth rates, 6 fireſhip 
and 2 hoſpital ſhips. 
With commodore Anſon, 3 fourth, I feb, and Ba fink 
rate, and one loop. 
Convoys, 1 n 2 fifth, and 2 ſixth rates. 5 
, firit, "ON bom, 41 third, 65 fourth, 23 *R 7 
and 32 ſixth rates, 17 Freſhips, 6 bomb loops, 2 toreſhips, ; 
2 hoſpital ſhips, 19 ſloops, b yachts, and 5 ſmall yachts 5 
In all, 228. 


14 At 1 now be 3 90 follow. Sir Chaloner : | 
| Ogle, with his fleet, to the Weſt⸗ Indies. Soon 4. 


—_ ter he had cleared the Channel, he was overtaken by 
=— ' a tempeſt, which diſperſed, his fleet; and as he had. 
1 the outward-bound merchantmen under his convoy, 
I the whole amounted to one hundred and ſeventy 


= fall : but this diſaſter did not prevent him from pro- 
ſecuting his voyage without putting into port. The 
Agth day of December 1740, he arrived at the neutral 
Carribbean Iſland of Dominica, where lord Cathcar MW 
died of adyſentery the day after their arrival. His 
lordſhip had been indefatigable to procure every 
poſſible information reſpecting the ſituation and 
ſtrength of the enemy in the Weſt-Indies, and was: 
man every way qualified to command on the ſervice 
upon which he was ſent. His courage was unqueſ- 
tionable, and this quality was properly tempered ] 
with prudent caution : he was greatly beloved, bot 

by the officers and the ſoldiers, for his humanity, ge- 

: Fel | neroſity, 


= 


PY 


Vi: 


; neroſity, and affability; his death was therefore pro- 
Wphetically deemed a loſs to his country, eſpecially 


; in Virginia, whoſe experience in military affairs 


efgns in the Weſt- Indies. The loſs of lord Cath- 
cart was yet more ſeverely felt, as the command of 
fich the land forces devolved upon general Wentworth, 
thoſe in power. 
on the 27h day of Decrntbes, admiral Ogle ar- 
rived at St. ' Chriſtopher's, the place of 'rendezvous 
WWppointed for the fleet: here he found many of the 
tranſports, and men of war, that had been ſeparated 
aoring the ſtorm ; the next day he failed. with his 
Whole force for Jamaica. In ſailing along the Iſland 
of St. Domingo, four large ſhips were diſcovered 
Wunder fail ; the admiral hereupon detached an equal 
number from his ſquadron to give them chace, whilſt 


I Orford, having the command of this detach- 


; following to bring to, which they refuſing to com- 
a ply with, he ſaluted them with a broadſide, which 


W maintained during the night. In the morning, the 
ſtrange ſhips hoiſted their colours, and appeared to 
be yy of the French ſquadron which had failed 


d Antin, with orders to aſſiſt the Spaniſh admiral, de 
Torres, in attacking and diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſhips 
and colonies. - As no war was then waging between 
France and England, no ſooner was the French flag 


French commanders behaved with great politeneſs 
to each other, mutually exchanged - apologies for 
their miſtake, and parted as friends, after many men 
had vern killed on each fide, The 


_— or GREAT BRITAIN: we 


6 as it was followed by the death of general Spot ſwood | 


Would haye contributed much to the ſucceſs of our 


1 whoſe chief merit conlifted 1 in being! in favour wich | 


ee kept on his courſe. Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, in 


4 ment, threw out ſignals for the ſnips which he was 


* returned, and a ſharp action followed; which was 


from Europe under the command of the marquis 


diſplayed, than hoſtilities ceaſed; the Engliſh and : 


A 
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The arrival of Sir Chaloner Ogle at Jamaica, 
enabled vice- admiral Vernon to cope with the Spa. 
niards and French combined. A council of war waz 
held, conſiſting of the ſenior officers in che ſea and 
land- ſervice, to deliberate on the plan of operations 
neceſſary to be purſued. The reſolution taken by 
the general officers at this council was very ſur- 
pPrizing, and their motives: for forming it quite in- 
explicable. Every eircumſtance ſeemed to concur 
in pointing out an immediate attack upon the Ha. 
vannah; hy the reduction of which, Spain would 
have heen humbled into the maſt abject ſubmiſſion, 
and as it lay to leeward of Jamaica, the fleet might 
have reached it in two or three days. Inſtead of di- 
recting their foree againſt that quarter, it was re. 
ſolved to heat up againſt the wind to Hiſpaniola and 
St. Domingo, to obſerve the motions of the French 
ſquadron. Three weeks elapſed from the arrival of 
Sir Chaloner Ogle to the ſailing of the fleet under 
vice-admiral Vernon; and when another fortnight Wi 
had been ſpent in a fruitleſs cruiſe, intelligence was 
received that the French fleet had ſailed for Europe 
in great diſtreſs, being deſtitute of men and provi- 
ſions, neither of which could be procured in the 
Weſt- Indies. As the Britiſh fleet conſiſted. of twenty. 
nine fail of the line, the commander in chief formed 
a third diviſion, and appointed captain Leſtock, of 
the Boyne, to the command of it. This formidable 
fleet, the greateſt that was ever aſſembled in thoſe 
ſeas, was manned with fifteen thauſand ſailors, and 
had on board the two regiments. of Harriſon and 
Wentworth, ſix regiments of marines, conſiſting of 
one thouſand men each, with ſome detachments from 
other regiments in England, three battalions from 
North-America, and a body of negroes from Ja- 
maica: being, in all, upwards of twelve thouſand 
men. On the 16th day of February, 1740-1, 4 
8841 | Si 0 | COUn» 
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Council of war was called, which was compoſed of 
che principal officers, when. it was reſolved to ſail im- 
mediately for Carthagena, and make a vigorous ar- | 
tack upon that place both by fea and land. + 
On the 4th day of March, in the evening, the 
whole fleet anchored in the bay of Playa Grande, to 
the windward'of Carthagena, lying between that and 
Point Canoa; and in order to harraſs the Spaniards, 
Vernon ordered his ſmall frigates: and fire: ſhips to 
t in ſhore, and lie in a-line;- as if he intended a 
deſcent to windward of the town: this obliged the 
Spaniſh governor to divide his force, by ordering a 
detachment that way, which threw up entrenchments 
for their ſecurity.. Although admiral de Torres had 
already ſailed with the Spaniſh-fleetito. the Havan- 
nah, yet the place was ſtrongly. fortified, and the gar- 
riſon ſtrengthened by reinforcements from the crews, 


of ſome large ſhips which lay in the OT com 


manded by, Don Blaſs de Leſo. 

Though the ſea waſhes the walls of G 
: the town is inacceſſible. on that ſide by reaſon of the 
ſurf, the water ſhoaling near a league off: ſo that it 
can only be approached by the lake which forms the 
harbour, and is bounded by rocks: beſides, the ſea 


. f is very ſeldom ſmooth, ſo that landing is at all times 


very difficult. The only entrance into the harbour 
is near a league to the welt of the city, between two 
narrow peninſulas, one called the Tierra Bomba, 
which is neareſt the. city, and the other called the 
Barradera. This paſſage, called Bocca Chica, or the 
Little Mouth, was defended on the Tierra Bomba, 
by the caſtle St. Louis, a regular ſquare, with four 
baſtions, mounted with eighty-two guns and three 
mortars; but the glacis and counterſcarp had not 
been finiſhed. To this were added the fort of St. 
Philip, mounted with ſeven guns; the fort of St. Jago 


with fifteen guns; and a ſmall fort of four guas, 
; called 


one guns. From this fort to Bocca Chica caftle, zi 


board one of which was the Spaniſh admiral. Thee 
harbour, that no ſhip-could paſs a-head or a-ftern A 


ſides; about midway to the town it grows narrower 


' fifty-nine, though it had room to mount ſixty- one 


two or three feet water. In each of theſe were ſhip 
ſunk to prevent the Britiſh fleet from getting iti 
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called Battery de Chamba, which ſerved as redoubu Ml 
to the caſtle of Bocca Chica. On the other ſide d 
the mouth of the harbour was a faſcine battery d 
fifteen guns, called the Barradera, and in a ſmall 
bay on the back of that, another battery of fou 
guns; and facing the entrance of the harbour, on: 
ſmall flat iſland, ſtood fort St. Joſeph, of twenty. 


boom and cables were fixed acroſs, faſtened with 2 
three large anchors at each end; and juſt within the 
boom four men of war were moored in a line, . oo 


fpread fo far over the extent of the mouth of the 
them. Beyond this paſſage lies the great lake, «Mil 


harbour of Carthagena, two leagues and a half i 
extent from north to ſouth, and land- locked on ali 


and within about a league of the town," two poinl 
of land jutting out from the leſſer harbour; neu 
the nethermoſt of theſe was the ſtrong fortreſs «MM 
Caſtille Grande, about eight miles up the harbout MW .Drak 
being a regular ſquare with four baſtions, defendal 
to the land hy a wet ditch and glaeis proper, an 
one face towards the ſea with a raveline, and doublii 
line of guns. The number of guns in the fort wal 


Oppoſite to this Caſtle was a horſe-ſhoe bartery of 


twelve guns, called Mancinilla. In the middle, be 
tween theſe two forts, is a large ſhoal, with not above 


Near three miles further up the harbour, on two flit 


ſandy keys, or iſlands, ſtands Carthagena, and H. ppe⸗ 
mani its ſuburbs, both: irregular figures, but wel I. 
fortified to the land with Jakes, and moraſſes run Mare 
ning round them. The city, which is in latitude mou 

; 8 - "© deg Ve 
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ub: WW 10.deg. aß mig. north, was. fcGndelt wich ane hun- 
de of i. 4d Hp guns, guns, e the ſuburbs with one 7 
y ol red 2g for fre 4 Fig 'the Mee; a the : 5 ah peg 

al WW aal was 40 that ſhips roa 

four Wl — do any mat aps peri | 

on cy, about a, 25 a mile from.Himani, 2 an 
ent) · an eminence about fifty or ſiuty feet high, che 
le, 1 caſtle of St. Lazaro, being a {quare of ahqut bf 
wich feet, with three demi baſtions, and two guns in —4 
n the face, one in each flank, and three in tach curtain,; 
, on WW ic overlooked, all the town, although there as a hig 
Chet of a hill about four hundred yards from it, w 
fte overlooked, and entirely cammanded the gaſtle. 1 
rn The importance of this place to the Spaniards, 
„ bad induced them to beſtow extraordinary 5 
1f in WWcencion. in ſecuring it — the attack of an nga 

n ne wealth which centred in this city, had, inde 


A expoled i it 10 cgpgated· aſlaults ʒ in 1544. the Amert- 


din can Buccaneers made a ſugceſsful attack upon 
ner nd enriched, — with its ſpoil. In 1 268 5. ic 
ſs as taken, and almoſt deſtroyed. by Sir Francis 


ke, chat. ſcourge of che new. Spanif Lettlementz. 
M. de Fointis came before it in 9 with a ſqua- 
ion of privateers, under the protection of „ 
Freach king; and after obliging the fort of 

Chica to ſurrender, whereby the entrance of the bay 


; wal 
one, ; was laid open, he landed his men, and beſieged. for c 
ry o Lazaro, the taking of which was followed by 4 
be. ſurreader of the city. This congueſt has been at- 
bor tributed to a private correſpondence between the 
hip governor and PFointis. Since that time, every pre- 
in caution had been taken to increaſe the ſtrength of 


the place, which, at the time that admiral Vernon 
appeared before it, was deemed impregnable. 

The Nriti ſn troops were landed on the gth day of 
March, on the iſland of Tierra Bomba, near the 
mouth of the harbour, which was ſecured by caſtles, 


Vor. IV. T batte - 


tude 
deg 


\ 
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batteries, bombs, chains, 'cables, and ſhips of wa, 

General Wentworth, with brigadier Guiſe and cori 

i, lonel Wolfe “, attended the landing, which was he 
fected with little loſs, covered by the fire of the N gn 
folk, Ruſſel, and Shrewſbury, which ſhips anchor 
cloſe under the forts of St. Jago and St. Phi 
The latter lying ſouthermoſt, had her cable cut Hue 
the Spanifh ſhot, and before ſhe could let down ul; 
dther anchor, having fallen to leeward, drove 9 
wards the mouth of the harbour, where ſhe lay «© Per 
poſed to the whole fire of the Spaniards, from A 
faſcine batteries on the Barradera fide, the forts ett 
Boca Chica and St. Joſeph, with four men of wi, 
of fixry and ſeventy guns: in this ſituation one hu 
dred and ſixty guns were pointed at the Shrewſbur,il 
who could return no more than twenty-ſix. I 

| 1 captain Townſend, who commanded "hail 
| <difdaining to retire, maintained this unequal combi 

for ſeven hours. Night intervening, the Spaniark 
"ceaſed firing, when the admiral ſent orders for tA 
Shrewſbury to draw off. In this rencounter ſhe lot 


= twenty men killed, and forty wounded ; the ſnhip * 
=_ Ceived two hundred and fifty ſhot in her hull, fixcen 
= of which were between wind and water, whilſt he 
maſts, yards, and rigging were entirely ſhot away. 
Gradual advances were made in the attack of thi 
works which defended the entrance of the harbour. 


=_ and on the 12th the Ludlow Caſtle began to theo 80 

i ſhells into Bocca Chica, from a mortar which the hull” ole 
= on board. The next day a bomb battery was com- F. 
9 Don on ſhore, which played in the ſame direction . ; 
| but it was not until the 15th that the landing of the wen 


artillery and ordnance was completed. ' x 
No ſooner were the land- forces debarked than they _y 
found themſelves more annoyed by the climate thin 


Colonel Wolfe was the father of that great martial genius genen alar 
Wolfe, whoſe atchievements will be recorded in our fifth volume grap 
Having early trained his ſon to arms, he was to have attended his fathe tor th 
- on this expedition, but was detamed in England by a fit of ſickneſs. | 


Ll 
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„y the Spaniſh forts. Here all the fervid heat of the 
rid zone is reflected from a white burning ſand. 
5 he appalling fervour of the ſun is ſucceeded by ma- 
No Pignant nightly damps, which the moſt robuſt con- 
ores Wt icutions are unable to withſtand. Sickneſs prevailed 
ili among the Britiſh troops, and the engineers who on 
at octed the approaches were both dilatory and unſkil- 
** vl; a diſagreement between the admiral and general 
e ad ariſen; whilft the cloſe connection between the 
_— perations'of the troops and the fleet, furniſhed oc- 
aon for its daily increaſe. Each ſought every op- 


5 ortunity to expreſs his diſlike of the other; and in- 


% * eead of acting vigorouſly in concert, their antipathy 
bu wee ſo ſtrong that their zeal in the ſervice of 
bur bei couſr was abſorbed in private reſentment. 
7; WT be bravery of the men, however, ſerved to ſupply 
bebe want of unanimity in their leaders. Three hun- 
mb red failors and two hundred ſoldiers, proceeded by 
lia ight in boats to attack a faſcine battery on the Bar- 


adera. Captain Boſcawen led the ſeamen to the at · 
ack, and the captains Waſhington and Murray com- 


Ke 4 anded the ſoldiers. - This party landed in a ſmall 
ten 22dy bay, to leeward of the battery. They had no 
+ WP ooner quitted their boats than ſome cannon, which 


d been ſecretly planted on the Strand; began to, 
play upon them. The ſailors being the fartheſt ad- 
: anced, ſuſtained all the ſeverity of the ſhock. Had 


Witheir courage forſaken them in that exigency, the 
whole detachment would have been ſwept away, but 
the peril of their ſituation ſerved only to inſpire them 
th a. contempt of danger; they ruſhed in at the 
mbraſures, made themſelves maſters of the battery 
Woefore the enemy could charge their guns a ſecond 


tteſlime, and by proving themſelves ſuperior to danger 
thai 

eneri 

olume 1 

15 too high, The conteſt 


6 + 


was 


4 
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was defperate;. but very ſhort: the ſailors wich irre- 
ſiſtable ſpirit carried the battery, nailed up the guns, 
and after ſetting fire to the platferms, carriages, 
guard-hovſes, and magazines, returned to the ſhip; 
with fix wounded priſoners, having theraſel ves ful. 
tained but little loſs. ' For their bravery: in this fer. 
vice, the admiral diſtributed a dollar to each nan. 
I.! he deſtruction of this battery, freed the troops 

from the greateſt annoyance of their camp, and gave Ml 


them an opportunity of working quietly on their 


grand battery, which was eonſtructed in a w60d, to 
prevent the enemy diſeoveriag it until completed: ibi 
was to play againſt the caſtle of Bocca Chiea; but 
ſo dilatory, or negligent were the engineers, though 


and fifty blacks; beſides as many pioneers as could 


| be ſpared from the army, that a whole week was ſpent, 
and the battery far from being in any condition to 


incommode the caſtle. This gave the vice - admin 


great concern, who expected the engineers would 
have ſeconded the fucceſs on the Barradera fide, by 
dpening their battery againſt Bocca Chica, which had 
been poſitively promited to be done at the ſame i 

On the 20th, at day-breale, the garrifon of Bocca 
Chica began a warm fire at the bomb battery, though iſ 
without doing any particular damage. But the Spa 
niards; ſenfible of the advantageous fituation and 
utility of the Barradera battery, had been diligent in 
repairing it, and on the twenty: firſt had built up ſome 
embraſures and mounted two guns, with which they 
again played on the bomb battery, but were ſoon 
ſilenced by the Ripon, which the vice-admiral ot- 
dered to anchor as near as poſſible to it, and keep 

ring to prevent any farther working on the levelled 


| commanders of the 
fleet, to make a general attack upon all the forts 


and 


/ 
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ad batteries; and commodore Leſtock was ap» 
nointed to that ſervice, with three eighty gun ſhip 
nad three ſeventy : ſuch a force being all that —_ 
be drawn up, without danger of the ſhips annoying 
each other. Aeccordingly,: on the 23d, commodora 
XS 1 ctock, in the Boyne, with the prince Frederick, 
. MS Hampton-Court, Princeſs Amelia, Suffolk, and Fil 
Ws bury, went io. to batter Bocca Chica caſtle, and the 


WT four ſhips poſted there, namely, the Galicia, the. ad- 
Ws miral's ſhip, San Carlos, Africa, and St. Philip, all 
mounting upwards of ſixty guns, and in the moſt ad- 

vantageous poſition, both for oppoſing any attempt 
of ſlipping into the harbour, or to annoy any 
battery that could be raiſed aſhore; and as the 
Wy Spaniſh ſhips had no interruption from the latter, 


: WW they failed not to play as briſkly on the commo- 


= dore, and with greater execution than the. caſtle. 
ln the mean time the Boyne falling ſo far to leeward, 
ss to lie expoſed to the whole fire of the Spanith ſhips 
ind fort St. Joſeph, was very much ſhatcered, and 
ordered off again that night, while the reſt ſtill con- 
tinued there. Among theſe the Princeſs Amelia, 
belonging to Sir Chaloner Ogle's divifion, having 
fallen farther to leeward than was intended, lay fair 
to ſilence the new mounted guns on the faſcine bat- 
tery, which ſhe did accordingly: and this proved a 
great preſervative to thoſe who played the battery 
againſt the caſtle, and alſo to the men in camp, into 
which the ſhot, fired from the faſcine battery, flew 
over the hill, and annoyed the ſoldiers. The Prince 
Frederick and Hampton-Court, ſharing now, be- 
tween them, the fire which had been employed againſt 
the Boyne, were alſo much fhattered by - morn- 
ing, when the vice-admiral was obliged to call them 
off, after they had many of their men killed and 
wounded; and, among the former, the commander 
of = Prince Frederick, lord Aubrey Beauclerc, who 
was 


Fg . 
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was an officer both of courage and of a cool tem- 
per“. The Suffolk and being well anchored 
to the northward, lay ſucceſsfully battering againſt 
the breach till evening, at which time every thing ap- 
pearing fit for an aſſault, they were ordered off. 

Every impediment that prevented the army mak- 
ing an aſſault on Bocca Chica, being at length re- 
moved by the bravery of the ſeamen, General Went. 


* This brave man, in whoſe untimely death his country ſuſtained x 
ſenſible loſs, was the eighth ſon of Charles, duke of St. Albans, natu. 
ral fon of king Charles the Second, by Mrs Eleanor Gwin ; a neat mony. 
ment is erected to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey, with the f 
inſeription: the epitaph writen by Dr. Young. 


Whilſt Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, \ 
Tais marbie ſha}l compel the brave to weep. 
As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn; 
is dauntleſs, loyal, virtuous Beauclerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners as his ſou] was' great, 
And ripe his worth though immature his fate. 
Each tender grace that joy and love inſpire ; 
5 Living he mingled with his martial fire,; 
Dying, he bad Britannia's thunder roar; / 
And Spain fill felt him when he breath'd no more. 


he lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the youngeft ſon of Charlet, duke of 
St. Albans, by Diana, daughter of Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford. 
He went early to fea, and was made commander in 1731. In the 
year 1740, he was ſent on that memorable expedition to Carthagena, 
under the command of admiral Vernon, in his majeſty's ſhip the Prince 
Frederick, which with three others, was ordered to cannonade the caftie 
of Bocca Chica. One of theſe being obliged to quit her ſtation, the 
Prince Frederick was expoſed, not only to the fire from the caſtle, but 
to that of fort St. Joſeph, and to two ſhips that guarded the mouth of 
the harbour ; which he ſuſtained for many hours that day, and part of 
the next, with uncommon intrepidity. 

At he was giving his commands upon deck, both his legs were flict 
off. But ſuch was his magnanumity, that he would not ſuffer his wounds 
to be dreſſed till he had communicated his orders to his firſt lieutenant, 


which were, to fight his ſhip to the laſt extremity. Soon after this, he 
| gave ſome directions about his private affairs, and then reſigned his foul 


with the d:gnity cf an hero, and a chriftian. 

Thus was he taken off in the thirty firſt year of his age. An illuftri- 
ous commander, of ſuperior fortitude and clemency ; amiable in his per- 
fon, neady in his affections, and <quallad by few in the ſocial and do- 
meltic virtues of politeneſs, modeity, candour, and benevolence. 

. He married the widow. cf colonel Francis Alexander, daughter of 
Sir Henry Newton, knight, envoy extraordinary to the court of Flo- 
— and the republic at Gena, alſo judge of the high court of ad- 
miralty. 5 1 | 46 * 
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worth, on the 25th, in the evening, directed the 
troops to move forward, whilſt captain Kaowles, 
with a number of ſeamen in boats, made à fa- 
vourable diverſion, and thre w the Spaniards into 
great confuſion. Brigadier Blakeney, who was the 
commander of the day, directed the! aſſault. 
Upon a ſignal given, a volley of, round : hot 
vas poured in upon the breach from the great- gun 
battery, and was immediately follo weg by a ſecond 
of grape ſhot,” which: drove the centinels from che 
walls. No ſooner did the grenadiers begin ta mount 
the breach, than the Spaniſh garriſon was diſmayed, 
and fled in confuſion. Don Blas de Leſo, who com- 
manded the Spaniſh ſnips that were ſtationed at he 
mouth of the harbour, ſeeing the firmneſs with 

Ws which the attack was made, gave orders for every 
ſhip to be ſcuttled. The Africa and San Carlos 

preſently ſunk ; the St. Philip was ſet on fire; and 

W the. crews hurried ſo precipitately into their boats, 

chat they rowed off, leaving the captain and ſixty 

men, on board the Galicia, the only ſhip that re- 

= Whilſt the Spaniards were thus thrown into conſter- 

W nation, captain Knowles directed the boats torowcloſe - 
under the lee-ſhore; and from thence he ſtormed the 
fort of St. Joſeph, which he took poſſeſſion of about 

een o'clock that night, the Spaniards abandoning it, 

after having fired ſome few guns. The captaias 

EkKnowles and Watſon, being now within the boom, 
rowed their boats up to the Gallicia, made the cap- 
tain, and all on board, priſoners, and ſecured the 
Spaniſh admirals flag and colours. 1 60 

The Gallicia being thus captured, the boats went to 
work on cutting the boom, and removing the ſhip 
out of the Channel, in order to make a clear 
entrance for the fleet to come into the har- 
bour. 5 8 
On 
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ecu. -ocher ; but being all got in on the goth, the fire- 


ur 10 Whips and frigates were diſpoſed round the harbour 
In order to guard every paſs and creek, and to cut off 
the Iny ſopplies going to the town; while commodore 
etock with his diviſor was left at Bocca Chica 
rich orders toire-embark: the forces and can non as 
aft; Noon as poſſible. Mia Od 17963 vo tf 
yu The fort of Caſtillo Grande was the next fortifica- 
tha ion which oppoſed their advances towards the town 
riod t Carthagena, for the ſecurity of which the Spa- 
dei iards had moored and ſunk ſeven of their galleons 
thou Ind other ſhips,” and had moored their two;remain+ 
t ig men of war, the Conqueſtador, of ſixty-ſix 
ons, and the Dragon of ſixt yr. 
On the goth the vice- admiral held a general council 
hen war of the navy officers; in which it was reſolved, 
Wo uſc all poſſible expedmion to cut off the com- 
flee unication of the ton on the land ſide, and make 
fanny deſcent at the moſt convenient place, and neareſt 
es ie town. Immediately after, Sir Chaloner Ogle 
Da nd ſeveral: more ſtrips turned up the harbour and 
roi achored at ſome diſtance from Caſtillo: Grande; 
re ti bere the Spaniards made a ſhew of preparing to 
ne i ceive them But captain Knowles being ſent in 
ha e evening to reconnoitre, obſerved that they were 
oy in moving about: with thirteen” launches; and 
bein ext morning he found they had ſunk the Con- 
Ha veſtador and Dragon, and where removing things 
yu r of Caſtillo Grande. Fhe captain immedi- 
e ely returned and acquainted Sir Chaloner Ogle 
arte it, who inſtantly ordered him to weigh, and run 
as fili with his ſhip and fire on the caſtle, to ſee if 
ardadey would return it; this he accordingly did, 
ſmiſſhnd the caſtle not firing a ſnot, he ſent his boats 
ur, ore, who rowed directly up to the caſtle and 
akinſ ok poſſeſſion of it without any oppoſition. 
f Though this caſtle mounted fifty nine guns and 
otheßss in a condition to make a good defence; yet 
a * the 


* 
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the! tards PErcervin 5 that the day before, iel 4 
—_— — ſounding, and being vd 
aware that his ſhips could lay their broadſides wit 
Piſtolcſhoc. of the caſtle, they abandoned it, havig 
Nightly :fpiked up the guns, withour\diſmountiy 
them, or knocking off their trunnions; and hu 
thrown their powder into a ciſtern of water. rr 
moſt of the guns were got clear again, and captui 
Knowles was appointed Governor of the caſt; 
ith a garriſon of one hundred regular troops a 
fifty ſailors. This was a moſt advantageous er 
quiſition for ſhortening the operations of the arm 
as after their embarłcation they could nom rein 
— a league of the town; ſo that St. Lazar wil 
y remaining fort, the reduction of which wi 
to — nent undertaken; for as it covered the ſoui hei 
ſide of Carthagena, and commanded all the a ven 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to be poſſeſſed * "0 
Britiſh troops, before they could een a it 
farther to lay ſiege to the to-wm. 
On the iſt day of April; ene cam 
to an anchor cloſe by Caſtillo Grande; the ſail 
were employed to heave the maſts out of the Span 
ſhips which had been funk, thereby to abtain a n 
channel over ſuch has had been ſunł in: the deep 
water, and enabling the Britiſn fleet to proceed ip 
high, as with their cannon to cover the deſcenti envin 
the trogps as near the town as poſſible. This ſervo 
Vas effectually performed by the inflexible ard 
of the ſeamen, — two bomb - ketches a 
vanced, and two frigates, commanded 


HAl 


by captain 
Renton and. Broderick, followed to cover then 
The land- forces wert landed at Texar de Gracias F 
country houſe formerly hired: by the South- Sea fu 
tors, and about two miles from St. Lapar. The fl 
diviſion of the troops was commanded by brigadi 
Blakeney, to oppoſe which the Spaniards drew of 
he ble fragt of the town, but the ſhips. fi 


vp! 


F 
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pon them ſo ſucceſsfully, that numbers were ſwept 
Way; fo chat the Spaniards, unable to ſtand their 
i round, retreated with precipitation. 
= General Wentworth at the head of the forces, 
aranced through a long and narrow defile, where 
me few of our men were hurt by ſingle ſhot, 
om the paths and openings into the wood; the 
Spaniards having made a lodgement there, but were 
on put to flight. About a mile further, com- 
g out of the defile, about ſix hundred Spaniards 
ere perceived to be advantageouſly poſted, and ſeem · 
Wd reſolved to diſpute our paſſage. The ground over 
nich che troops were to march did not admit! of 
Eh nuch more than one large platoon in front, a la- 
oon lying on their left hand and a thick corpſe on 
eie right, into which laſt the general ordered aparty 
e American ſoldiers to fall upon the rear of: any: 
Prall parties which might be lodged there, to flank: 
em in their march. The grenadiers moved forward 
ich great alacrity, and after receiving two ſires from 
can ie Spaniards with very little loſs, the front platoon: 
i ve their fire at about the diſtance of half a-muſket-! 
ot, and immediately wheeled to the right and left, 
uo make room for the next to adyance; from which 
ee Spaniards judging that the whole body gave way, 
vreſſed their joy by a loud huzza; but being quickly 
onvinced of their miſtake, by the fire of the next 
eryvii latoons, they fell into diſorder and fled with precipi- 
ion towards the city; upon which the general im- 
aeediately poſſeſſed himſelf of a commodious: piece 
Pf ground for forming a camp, about a ſmall mile 
om che caſtle of St. Lazar; and in the evening 
Horta party up to take poſſeſſion of la Pola, which 
e Spaniards had abandoned. This was a convent 
ficli tuated on a hill, which overlooked the town and 
ountry for ſeveral leagues. in ie 1017 
ou Thus fan affairs went on proſperouſiy; but a fatal 
lay in attacking the fort of St. Lazar, which ſe- 


U 2 5 cured 
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Wy to the town a free communication with the fi 
country, prevented that advantage being taken of the g on 
panic into which the Spaniards were thrown, by the bar 
bold advances of the Britiſn troops; thereby che 
enemy had an apportunity of finiſhing ſome wor bo- 
which they were carrying on, farther to ſtrengthe afic 
the place. Three days elapſed, in which the tro by 
were obliged to lay on their arms at night, for war Spa 
of tents, and by being thus expoſed to the intent 100 
heat of the ſun in the day tins) and the chilling on 
=p dews, were greatly enfeebled, and a contagion ma 
iſtemper ſpread itſelf through the camp. ſhir 
The commanders now vented their reſentmen into 
againſt each other. The general complained that t a < 
fleet lay idle, while his troops were harraſſed and d. ſhal 
miniſned by hard duty and diſtemper. The admin {cv 
affirmed that his ſhips could not lie near enougifſuſt 
to batter, the town of Carthagena, and upbraided i had 
general Wich inactivity and want of reſolution, tothe 
tack the fort of St. Lazar, which commanded the in b 
town, and might be taken by ſcalade. Wentwort chat 
| ſtimulated by theſe: reproaches, reſolved to try te whe 
experiment. His forces marched up to the attack, ene 
but the guides being ſlain, they miſtook their rout . was, 
and advanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the ſortifio was 
tion, where they were moreover expoſed: to the fire oF batt: 
the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the g prin 
nadiers, was mortally wounded : the ſcaling- ladden the 
vuere found too ſhort; the officers were perplexed (oF licia 
want of orders and directions; yet the ſoldiers fu. he n 
tained a ſevere fire for ſeveral hours with ſurprizię ſhip 
firmneſs; but at length retreated in good ordei ff th 
leaving above ſix hundred men killed or wound mar 
on the ſpot. Their number was now ſo mui lity 
reduced, that they oould no longer maintain thei D 


footing on ſhore: the periodical rains which fall on 
the continent of South=America, were now ſetting i 


with ſuch violence, as eee it impoſſible for the 
ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers to live in camp, or for the ſiege to be carried 
on to effect; it therefore became neceſſary to re- em- 
bark the troops, and the attack upon the town was 
then found to be impracticable. The admiral, 


however, reſol ved, before the deſign was wholly laid 


aſide, to prove the impoſſibility of taking the place 
by ſea; he therefore ſent in the Gallicia, (one of the 
Spaniſh ſhips which had been taken at Bocca Chica,) 
to cannonade the town, with ſixteen guns mounted 
on one ſide, like a floating battery. This veſſel, 
manned by detachments of volunteers from different 
ſhips, and commanded by captain Hore, was warped 
into the inner harbour, and moored, before day, at 
a conſiderable diſtance from the walls, in very 
ſhallow water. In this poſition ſhe ſtood the fire of 
ſeveral batteries for ſome hours, without doing or 
ſuſtaining much damage. When a ſufficient trial 
had been made of the effect produced by this attack, 
the admiral ordered the men to be brought off 


in boats, and the cables of the ſhips to be cut; ſo 


that ſhe drove with the ſea · breeze, upon a ſhoal, 
where ſhe was ſoon filled with water. The infe- 
rence which the admiral drew from this experiment 


was, that the depth of water in the inner N 
. 


was not ſufficient to admit large ſhips near enough 

batter the town with any ſucceſs. Lo confute this 
principle, it has been aſſerted, that although this was 
the caſe in that part of the harbour to which the Gal- 
licia was conducted, yet a little farther to the left, 
he might have ſtationed four or five of his larger 


ſhips a- breaſt, within piſtol ſhot of the walls; and 


if this ſtep had been taken when the land- forces 

marched to the attack of St. Lazar, in all probabi- 

lity the town would have ſurrendered. 
During the attack upon the town, a carcaſs, which 


was fired from a bomb-ketch; fell into the great 


A * Smollevs Hiſtory of England, Vol. XI. p. 84. 
| church, 


* 
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church, where the principal magazine of powder 
lay : it ſet fire to ſome planks that covered this pow. Wl 
der, which it would very ſuon have occaſioned a2 
general exploſion, fufficient to have laid the town in 

ruins ; but the greatneſs of the danger led every one 
to exert themſelves ſo effectually, that: the fire. was 
ſtifled, by throwing ſand upon it, before it had if 
proved fatal. Ladd Di | | 


The ſea officers and ſailors having been employed 
in getting the maſts, anchors and cables out of ſome 
of the Spaniſh ſhips: that had been funk, our fleet 
vas ſoon; in à condition to proceed to ſea again; 
and on the 23d and 24th it was reſolved in a general 
council of war, to return to Jamaica, on account of 


the general ſickneſs in the army. Under the direc- 


tion of Captain Knowles, the entire demolition 
of Caſtillo Grande was completed on the 25th, 
the vaſt thickneſs of the walls, and the hardneſs of 
the cement rendering the operation tedious and diff. 
cult. Alſo the fifty nine pieces of ordnance in this 
fort were rendered unſerviceable, by ſpilaing them up, 
and knocking off their trunnions. After thus com- 
pleting the demolition of all the defences of the har- 
bour, and deſtroying the lime kilns, in order by that 
means to retard the Spaniards from erecting other 
buildings, and carrying off all their ſtore of lime and 


lime ſtone, for the ſervice of the hoſpital building ; upo 


at Jamaica, vice- admiral Vernon left the harbour on 
the ſixth day of May, without injuring any of the 
inhabitants, or through wantonneſs giving the leaſt 
looſe to any of thoſe lawleſs ravages common in war; 
which the admiral directed to be carefully guarded 
againſt both by officers and ſailors. ot 
When the troops were re-embarked, the diſtem- 
pers peculiar to the climate and ſeaſon began to 
rage with redoubled fury. On the 8th day of May, 
the vice-admiral ſat ſail for Jamaica, having _ 
| | tione 


to windward of Cape I iberon till the 3oth, for the 
ſecurity of the convoy, with victuallers and ſtore- 
ſhips expected from England ; and on the 19th, 
the vice - admiral arrived with the fleet in Port · Royal 
harbour, where he found the convoy ſafely arrived 
W four days before him. Preſently after te ſent home 


red ſeven eighty: gun ſhips, with the Hamapton-Court, 
me Burford, Windſor, Falmouth, and five: frigates, 
ect under the care of commodore Leſtock. The cli- 
in; mate of Jamaica was very unpropitious to the reco- 
ral very of the ſick, many of them died afhore, among 
d of whom was lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, commander of 
ion It was neceſſary now to determine how the fleet 


and troops might be beſt employed againſt the enemy; 


th, 

of for which purpoſe a general council of war was af- 
fi. {cmbled-on'the 26th-day-of May *. In the opinion 
his of che officers which compoſed it, the only expedi- 
Up, tion that was ad viſeable tobe undertaken was againſt 
m- St. Jago de Cuba. The two admirals and both the 
ar- generals ſigned this reſalution, but the governor, 
hat Mr. Trelawney, diſſented from it; and recommend- 


= cd an attempt upon Panama. Indeed the reduction 
of the town and port of the Havannah was looked 


ng upon as impracticable, becaufe, beſides the ſtrength 
on of the place, Don Roderigo de Torres lay there 
the wich a powerful fleet of Spaniſh men of war. The 
alt land forces being now greatly reduced by the mor- 
ir; ¶tality which raged among them, the governor raiſed 
ed 2 corps of one thouſand negroes, for the expedition. 

a The admiral ſailed from Jamaica on the iſt day of 


July, with eight ſhips of the line, a fifty gun ſhip 


to and eight frigates; having with him about forty 
WW, tranſports, on board of which were, including blacks, 
ta- 4 vr 53 5 the 


T5548. | © 
E116 three 


Strafford, Princeſs Louiſa, and Litchfield, to cruiſe - 


0 


* 


three thouſand four hundred land- forces. On the 
18th of the ſame month the fleet anchöred in Wal. 


Cuba, a large and ſecure haven, which protects the 
veſſels that ride in it from tlie hurricanes hich at 


ſo frequent in the Weſt⸗ Indies, eſpecially at the time : 
of year when this expedition was ſet on foot. Into 
this harbour the fleet ſailed without moleſtation, and 


the troops debarked immediately. No ſooner had 
the admiral caſt anchor here, than he ſeemed to have 
laid his account for the reduction of the whole iſtand; 


by giving the name of Cumberland harbour, to wha 
had before bore the name of Walthenham. T 


place lies about eleven leagues to the fouth-welts 
St. Jago, and is diſtant by land about ſixty miles 
Rſs * fide the city is almoſt entirely defenceleſ: 


Its fortifications to the ſea were not formidable; bur 


the entrance into the harbour is ſo extremely narrow, 
and the navigation fo dangerous, that nature has fu! 
ficiently ſecured it from a naval attack. Theſe cir: 
cumſtances cauſed a reſolution to be taken in a ge- 
neral council of war, to march the troops, with al 
1 expedition, to che attack of the place. 
The army accordingly proceeded up the countij 
without meeting an enemy; but from ſome fecret 


cauſe which was never explained, after they had pro- 
ceeded about twenty miles in that direction they en- 


camped on the banks of a navigable river, and there 
remained totally inactive as to their grand object: 
indeed, the general detached ſeveral reconnoitring 
parties, which falling in with ſmall bodies of the 
enemy, repulſed them, with very little loſs on either 
fide. One of theſe reconnoitring parties, conſiſting 
of one hundred and fifty Americans and negroes, 
commanded by major Dunſter, penetrated as far as 
rife village of Elleguava, where he continued ſome 
time; but not being ſupported by the main army, 
the major returned to camp. Wbillt 


thenham harbour, on the ſouth fide of the iſland of 1 


* ſ 
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Whilſt every thing remained inactive on ſhore, > 
admiral Vernon diſpatched part of his fleet to block 
up the port of St. Jago, and to watch the motions 3} 
ot the Spaniſh admiral at the Havannah, expecting 7 
WT wich the utmoſt impatience to hear of the army's =_ 
W progreſs. But on the th day of October he had 
me mortification. to receive a letter from general 
Wentworth, expreſſing his doubts of being able to 
advance farther, or even to ſubſiſt his army much 
onger in the part which they then poſſeſſed. On 
WT the gth the general called a council of war, the 
members of which were unanimouſly of opinion, 
chat it was impoſſible to march farther into the 
country without expoſing the troops to certain 
ruin. The army nevertheleſs continued in its en- 
campment till the 7th day of November, when 
another council of war, conſiſting of the land- offi- 
cers only, reſolved, that the troops ought to be re- 
[embarked with all poſſible expedition; and they 
were accordingly put on board the tranſports on 
the 20th, without the leaſt moleſtation Rs the 
enemy, The fleet and tranſports then , proceeded 
to Jamaica. Thus ended the operations in the 
Weſt-Indies during the year 1741, in which the 
lives of many brave men were ſacrificed through * 
the miſcondu&t of their commanders. It is ſome- 
times extremely difficult to aſſign the true cauſe of the 
failure of an expedition; that againſt Carthagena is 
ſuch an one. How it came to pals that the man who 
attacked the place by ſea, with a {mall force the year 
before, ſhould find it impoſſible to reduce it with 
a much larger, although ſeconded by a numerous 
army, is hard to ſay. It has been the opinion of 
ſome very good judges of the ſtrength and condi- 
tion of the town, that after the ſeveral fortreſſes 
which commanded the lake were reduced, the town 
might have been taken. by the fleet without the 
Vo, IV. 1 aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of any land-forces ; but fo injudiciouſly 
was the attack conducted, that no ſhips were ta. 
tioned to annoy the town by ſea, and the aſſault 
from the harbour has been cenſured as very impro- Ml 
perly made; After all, though the Engliſh ſoldier, 
nd ſailors were difappointed of their expected 
. fpoils, yet the Spaniards ſuſtained very ſevere loſſes 
y the diſmantling of their forts, the ſpiking a con- 
fiderable number of their guns, and the entire de, 
ftru&ion of four men of war, an equal number of 
galleons, beſides many ſmall veſſeis. Some have 
charged the miniſtry at home with a ſecret deſign that 
the place ſhould not be reduced, ariſing from an 
apprehenſion that ſuch a conqueſt would precipi. 
tate the nation in a war with France, who was not 
likely to remain a quiet ſpectator of the diſmem; 
berment of the Spaniſh empire. „5 
In Europe the Britiſh fleers made a great parads 
_ without performing any eſſential ſervice. Sir John 
Norris was appointed to command a ſquadron' of 
fixteen ſhips of the line, beſides the Blaze and 
Lightning fireſhips, having upwards of eight thou. 
fand ſailors on board. With this conſiderable force 
he ſailed for the coaſt of Spain, and arrived in the 
bay of Biſcay. with the whole fleet on the 5th day 
of Auguſt 1741: where after taking and deſtroying 
only ſome ſmall veſſels by captain. Harriſon, in the 
Argyle, which apprized the country of the arrival 
of an Engliſh fleet, and cruizing a little while on 
that caaft, the admiral returned to Spithead on the 
 twenty-ſecand of the ſame month, | © 
Admiral Haddock with thirteen men of war 
cruiſed in the Mediterranean during the ſummer. 
The principal ſervices which his fleet was Celine 
to. preform were, to prevent the Spaniſh fleet from 
Cadiz and the French fleet from Toulon forming a 
Junction, and to intercept the troops which were 


a 
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W be tranſported from Barcelona to Italy, in 
order to act againſt. the queen of Hungary. But 
unfortunately neither of theſe purpoſes was anſwered, 
for while Haddock lay at anchor in the bay of Gib- 
raltar, the Spaniſn fleet paſſed the ſtraits in the. 
night, and was joined by the French ſquadron from 
Toulon. The Briciſh admiral failing from Gibral- 
aur fell in with them a few days after; on which the 
united ſquadrons formed themſelves in line of bat- 
ne. Hereupon Haddock bore down upon the Spas 
W niſh fleet, when the French admiral ſent a flag of 
truce to inform him; that as the French and Spani⸗ 
ards were engaged in a joint expedition, he ſnould 
be obliged to act in concert with his maſter's allies; . 
This interpoſition prevented an engagement; the 
combined fleets amounting to more than double the 
number of the | Britiſh ſquadron; Admiral Had 
dock was therefore obliged to deſiſt; and proceeded. 
to Port Mahon; leaving the enemy to proſecute their 
voyage without moleſtation. The nation was in- 
cenſed at this tranſaction, and did not ſcruple td 
affirm that the hands of the Britiſh admiral were tie 
up by a neutrality entered into for Hanover“ 
la the month of July; two ſhips: of Hadddck's 
fleet fell in with three French men of war; captaiti 
Barnet, the Engliſh commodore, ſuppoſing them to 
be Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, fired a ſhot in order to 
bring them to; upon their failing to comply -with 
che ſignal, a ſharp engagement enfued ; after they 
had fought ſeveral hours, the French commander 
ceaſed firing; and thought proper to come to an e 
planation; when he and Barnet-parted with mutual 
apologies. . Ho FFV 
The commander that moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at this time both for his activity and bra- 


_  *® $mollett's Hiſtory of England, Vol. XI. p. 38. | 
| ' AA yu 


a 


bay. He took the St. Antonio de Padua, | 


and two ſwivel guns, with one hundred and nine 
teen ſailors on board. Theſe were deſperate fellowiwi 


into Plymouth, ſailed again to his ſtation; and d 


bay off Machiacaca, in the evening he ſaw a fili 


| ee ſome reſi 


the largeſt privateer belonging to St. Sebaſtian 


_ which happened to be a Spaniſh privateer of wen 


bp with them, did not fire to bring them to, bu 


men, apprized_ them of his intention to decen 


3:4 


* 
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very, was captain Ambroſe, in the Rupert mai 
of war of ſixty guns, then on a cruiſe in theiia; 


privateer belonging to St. Sebaſtians, of — 
guns and one hundred and fifty men, as alſo anothe 
Privateer, called the Biſcay, mounting ten carriage] 


Who had taken twenty-three Engliſh prizes, ſinu wi 
the commencement of the war, bur after a ſmu 
engagement they ſubmitted to the Britiſh 12, 
Captain Ambroſe having brought his two pris 


the 13th of September, as he was cruiſing i in th 


from the maſt head; to the windward, when aft 
N her that night and the next day, about 
ty-five 8 he came up with and took hail 
ſtance, and brought her into Ph 
mouth. She proved to be the Duke de Ven don 


mounting twenty-ſix carriage guns, and two hu 
dred and two men, among which were ſome EA 
liſh, Scots, and Iriſh, commanded by don Marti 
de Atenoder;' a Frenehman: Captain Ambroſe in 
mediately proceeded to cruize on his ſtation. 
On the 17th of November, the ſame officer de 
cried two ſhips to the windward, which he chaceiſ 
and at the ſame time he obſerved a fail to chace hin 


four carriage, and twenty ſwivel guns, with o ſentec 
hundred and eighty-ſeven men, commanded by dolly poun: 
Franciſco de PArrea. Captain Ambroſe diſregarohif © 'On 
ing her, continued his firſt chace, and on comin . 
anot 


ſent his boat on board, and finding they were Dut 


, a” * g 
8 N "- " 
41 5 
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Wt. privateer. | Accordingly, the captain reefed his 
Wis, and trimmed his ſhip, and the Spaniards ſuſ- 


a, petting her a conſort of the Dutchman, crowded 
ztcen ail, and by duſk was within two leagues, when 
othe captain Ambroſe ſhortened ſail to wait for her. As 
rag oon as the privateer got within a mile, ſhe diſco- 
nine vered the force of the Rupert, and hauled upon a 
long ind. Immediately captain Ambroſe followed her 


ich all the fail he could make. On the 8th,” 


ſince 
marie two in the morning, the Rupert got within gun- 
fag mot of the privateer, but ſoon after loſt fight of 


diaet her; at day-break captain Ambroſe ſaw her again, 


d but the privateer eſcaped a ſecond time. On the ꝗth, 
n M rne captain diſcovering her again, purſued all day, 
a ful and began to engage her. at half an hour paſt mid- 
aſunight: the action laſted till two in the morning, 
ut K vhen the Rupert boarding her ſhe ſtruck. The pri- 
K bel vateer had twelve men killed; two had their arms 


Pad legs ſhot away, and the captain with ſeveral of 
don his men dangerouſly wounded, the Rupert having. 
ſtiau ost only one man, who fell into the ſea in board 
hu ing the privateer, which was completely fitted out 
Ee »ith a great quantity of ſmall arms, cutlaſſes, 
larti poleaxes, &c. and had met with no prize in that 


cruize. As a recompence for captain Ambroſes 
Wvigilance in ſuppreſſing the Spaniſh privateers, the 
merchants of London preſented him- with a large 
ace ſilver cup, his arms chaſed on one fide, and on the 
other the repreſentation of the Rupert in purſuit of 
en privateer; and the merchants of Briſtol alſo pre- 
2 {ſented him with a piece of plate of one hundred 

pounds value on the ſame account. * 25 
On the :x2th day of October, Sir John Norris, 
mii failed again in the victory from St. Helens, upon 
another expedition, accompanied with the Royal 
Ceorge, Royal Sovereign, Barfleur, Neptune, Sand- 
eceiſ wich, Naſſau, Buckingham, Newcaſtle, and Port 


8 
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Mahon. This fleet proceeded for the Spaniſh coat N. 
che arrival of which did not much terrify the inha. bis 
hitants, eſpecially. as ſince the laſt viſit of 4. Britiſh gder 
ſquadron, they had put themſelves in a poſture of ene 
defence, by repairing their fortifications, and having ro 
their militia ready poſted along the ſhore ; ſo tha 2 
without attempting any thing, the admiral returned th 0 

with the ſquadron for England, and arrived at Spit- Whi 
head. on the 6th of November. ton 
Theſe ſeveral expeditions, carried on with ſuch of v 
conſiderable force, and, at fo vait an expence, with- ere 
out effectually annoying the enemy, although under Mother 


the conduct of an admiral, who had formerly ac- 


: upp 
quired great naval glory, raiſed a general diſcon- Fr 


cholic 


8 captures were made both by the Spaniard von 
and the Engliſh, chiefly by the privateers of the TH 


two kingdoms which cruiſed both in Europe and 
America. It has been computed that the captures 
made of Britiſh ſhips from the commencement of 
the war to the end of the year 1741, amounted to 
372. merchantmen of different burdens; the Spa 
niards on their part loſt 390, notwithſtanding which 
the value of the Britiſh prizes exceeded theſe of 


remt 
North 
ortun 
bhoſer 
Wuents 
WT icics 


Spain. What added to the mortification which the Wiſh, opt 
1 endured , was, that the Speniſh : cruiſers Note fe 
had the audacity to viſit the Engliſh coaſts, and to come pe 


Vithin ſoundings; whilſt. the board of admiralty 
was. ſhamefully remiſs in ſtationing frigates in ſuch 
4 manner as ſhould protect the, coaſts from inſult, 
and give ſecurity to the trade of the kingdom. 
The. merchiatits at length determined to lay their 
goes before parliament, and ſolicit aſſiſtance 


lace-! 
Warticu 
Wnto, a 
Wrieyar 
The 


thence. 1 - 4 3 1 OY Tel „ * 
During this ſummer the attention of the people 
was called off from foreign to domeſtic tranſactions, 
The parliament being diflolved by — K 
. | pril, 
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April, Tei were iued for clefling.. new. ones 
Never were greater exertions made than on th 


fidered' as producing the moſt violent conteſt be- 


ol teen the two parties, which had happened ſince 
g the revolution. The two contending parties were 
at | 


now generally called the court and country party; 
W though the former affected to call themſelves the 


* Whig, and the other the Tory intereſt; which diſtinc- 
„don was certainly ill-founded, becauſe the prince 
ch of Wales and many of the moſt eminent whigs 
b. WW vere. at the head of the country party, and on the 
er Wocher hand the court party was zealouſly aſſiſted and 


opported by almoſt the whole body of Roman ca- 
3 tholics, and by the. biſhops and dignified clergy. 
WT he duke of Argyle exerted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully 


Wmong the ſhires and boroughs of Scotland, that 
ne ihe partiſans of the miniſtry could not ſecure fix 
nd nembers out of the whole number returned from 


North Britain. They were however much more 
Wortunate in the election of the peers, who were 
hoſen ſtrictly according to the liſt tranſmitted from 
Wourt. Inſtructions were delivered by the conſti- 
Wuents to a great number of members returned for 
FE'ities and counties, exhorting and requiring them 
o oppoſe a ſtanding army in time of peace; to 


ſers Vote for the mitigation of the exciſe laws; for the 
me WFepeca) of ſeptennial parliaments; for the limitation ot 
aer lace-men in the houſe of commons, that every 
uch Perticular of the public expence ſhould be examined 
ult, into, and proper meaſures taken, to redreſs. thoſe 
m. rieyances under which the nation groaned. 12 


The new parliament met on the 1ſt day of De- 
:mber, and again choſe Mr. Onſlow thei; ſpeaker. 
s majeſty opened the ſeſſion on the 4th, with a 
: peech, in which he repreſented the dangers with 
eh Entope was threatened, by the copfederacy 

a ES * 2 or 
58 : 


Wales, who was at the head of the oppoſition, im- 


7 g 
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for ſubverting the houſe of Auſtria; and recom. 
"mended to both houſes, a neceſſary concern for 
maintaining the liberties of Europe at that import. 
ant criſis. 1 . 5 

It ſoon appeared that the country party had ob- 
tained a majority in the houſe of commons, and 
that the power of Sir Robert Walpole was in the 
greateſt danger. He knew that the majority of 2 
Ffingle vote might at any time commit him priſoner; 
to the Tower; and that his ſafety depended on his M 
dividing the oppoſition ; he therefore employed al 
| his credit and dexterity to produce this. A meſſage 
was ſent by the biſhop of Oxford, to the prince 


porting, that if his royal highneſs would write 2 
letter of condeſcenſion to the king, he and all bu 
counſellors ſhould be taken into favour ; fifty thou- 


ſand pounds be added to his revenue, four time ( 
that ſum be immediately diſburſed for the paymen atte 
of his debts; and in due time, a ſuitable proviſion Wai 
be made for all his followers. Yer this propoſi, den 
though ſo extremely advantageous, the prince d Thi 
clined; and declared, that he would accept of n tog 
ſuch conditions while Sir Robert continued to d. lebt 
rect the public affairs: that he conſidered him as : don 
bar between his majeſty and the affections of hi hou 
people; as the author of the national grievance, thoſ 
and the ſole cauſe of that contempt in which Gren pub 
Britain was held in all the courts of Europe. &. tive 
Robert being thus diſappointed, and finding thit beer 
he had little power in determining diſputed elec: to c 
tions, upon an oppoſition of this kind, declare mer 
that he would never more fit in that houſe ; and an cl 
the next day, which was the 3d of February, 1744 bein 
the king adjourned both houſes of parliament til 15 


the 18th of the ſame month. In this interim, 9 
Robert was created earl of Orford, and reſigned f 
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his employments. Upon this occaſion he diſplayed 


the moſt prudent policy, by ſeparating the parts 


which compoſed the oppoſition. e ee place 


of chancellor of the exchequer was beſtowed upon 


Mr. Sandys, Who was alſo appointed one of the 


lords of the treaſury; and the earl of Wilmington 
ſucceeded him as firſt commiſſioner of that board. 
Lord Harrington being created an earl, was de- 


clared preſident of the council; and in his room, 
lord Cartaret became ſecretary of ſtate: Mr. Pul- 


teney was ſworn of the privy- council, and after- 


wards created earl of Bath: the earl of Winchelſea 


and Nottingham was made head of the admiralty, 


in the room of Sir Charles Wager : and the earl of 
Stair appointed field-marſhal of all his majeſty's 


forces, and ambaſſador extraordinary to the States- 
eneral. | EL £50 „ 
On the 7th of February, the prince of Wales, 
attended by a numerous retinue of his adherents, 
waited on his majeſty, who gave him a gracious re- 


ception, and ordered his guards to be reſtored. 


The reconciliation between the king and the prince, 
W together with the change of the miniſtry, were ce- 
lebrated with public rejoicings all over the king- 
dom; and the utmoſt concord appeared in the 


houſe of commons. But it was ſoon found that 


thoſe who had declaimed the loudeſt againſt the 
public meaſures, had been ſolely influenced by mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt; and thoſe motions which had 
been deemed moſt patriotic, on being now made 


to the houſe, were oppoſed by thoſe who had for- 


merly exerted themſelves with the greateſt eloquence 
in their defence. Among other inſtances, a motion 
being made by Sir Robert Godſchall, for leave to 
| bring in a bill to repeal the act for ſeptennial par- 


liaments, he was warmly oppoſed by Mr. Pulteney . 


and Mr. Sandys, and the queſtion paſſed in the 
Vor. IV. e | nega- 
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other inftancg 


negative. From this, and many 
of the like kind, it appeared, that though the mi. 


niſtry had been changed, the fame meaſures welt | 


purſued. 1 if b | 
The new parliament voted forty thouſand ſeamen, 
and ſixty- two thouſand five hundred landmen, for 
the ſervice of the year 1742; the expence of the 
year amounted to near ſix millions. The houſe of 
commons took into conſideration the ſtate of the 
linen manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
finding them in a very flouriſhing ſtate, in order i 
contribute to their farther advancement, an act wa 
paſſed, whereby an additional duty was laid on all 
foreign cambrics imported into Great Britain, and 
for allowing thereout a bounty upon certain ſpecies 
of Britiſh and Iriſh linen. exported. Hereby an ad- 
ditional duty was laid of one ſhilling and five-pence 
per half piece, or two ſhillings and ten-pence for 
every piece of foreign cambric imported; out of 
which additional duty a bounty of one penny was 
allowed for every yard of Britiſh and Iriſh linen, of 
the value of from ſix-pence to twelve-pence ; and 
a half-penny per yard for linen, under the value o 
ſix· pence per yard exported. The bank of England 
this year lent the public towards the ſupplies, the 
ſum of one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
in conſideration of which ſervice, an act of parliz 
ment paſſed to continue to that company the exclu- 
five privileges of banking, formed by a partnerſhip 
of more than ſix perſons, till one year's notice, and 
repayment of principal and arrears, after the fir 
day of Auguſt, 1764. By this act, perſons forging, 
counterfeiting, or altering of any bank note, bill 
of exchange, dividend warrant, or any bond of ob- 
ligation under that company's ſeal, or any indorſe- 
ment thereon, or knowingly uttering the ſame, 
ſhall ſuffer death without benefit of clergy, Hereby 


allo 
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alſo the company's ſervants Wali their truſt to 
the company, ſhall ſuffer death as felons, without 
benefit of cler. 1 

By an act paſſed at this time, a bounty of five; 
pounds over and above his wages was granted to 
every ahle· bod ĩied ſeaman, and three pounds to every 
ordinary ſeaman; and the widows of ſuch. as might 
from thenceforth. be killed in the ſervice, were 
granted a year's pay as a bounty. This act ex- 
tended to Ireland. By it, the pay for ſeamen. in 
the merchant's ſervice. was regulated at thirty-five 
ſhillings per month, for the next twelve months 
following, and not to exceed that ſum. 5 

A north-weſt pallage to China, Japan, and India, 
had long been. ſuppoſed. to exiſt, but twenty years 
had now. elapſed fince any attempt had been made; 
to explore it. Mr. Arthur Dobbes,, à native of 
Ireland, and a man of ingenuity and enterprize, 
found means to prevail on the board of admiralty to, 
cauſe another attempt to be made for finding that 
ſuppoſed paſſage, which was undertaken at the pub- 
lic expence. Accordingly. two king's ſhips were: 
ſeat out on that diſcovery, under the direction 
of captain Chriſtopher Middleton, who had been 
wenty years a commander in the Hudſon-bay Com- 
pany's ſervice. Bj: 

His inſtructions from the board of admiralty, on 
the ſuppoſition of finding a paſſage, were in ſub- 
ſtance as follow: 7 HE conn" of 5 

« In. places where you meet with inhabitants 
make purchaſes with their conſent, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of convenient ſituations in the country, in 
the name of his majeſty of Great Britain; but where 
there are no inhabitants, you muſt take poſſeſſion, 
by ſetting up of proper inſcriptions, as firſt diſco- 
verers and poſſeſſors. If in your paſſage, you meet 
wich any ſnips trading to the weſtern countries, eaſt- 
or 22 Ss ward 
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Ward of Japan, or any Japaneſe ſhips, and you ap. iſ 
prehend any danger from them, arifing either from 
their force or number, you are then to proceed no 
farther on the diſcovery, but immediately to return; 
that ſhips of ſufficient force may be ſent out next 
ſeaſon, to begin a trade, or make a ſettlement, 
without any apprehenſion of diſturbance from any 
powerful nations on that ſide, leaſt any accident 
ſhould prevent your return, and diſcourage any far. 
ther attempts to be made for the future. If you 
ſhould arrive at California, without any apprehen. 
fion of danger, and chooſe to winter in forty-two 
degrees, (where Caxton is ſaid to have found a ci. 
vilized nation and a good harbour) or elſe more 
foutherly, then endeavour to meet captain Anſon, 
in the month of December, before the arrival of 
the Manilla, or Acapulco ſhip at Cape St. Lucas, 
the ſouthern cape of California; and leave a copy 
of your journal with him, left any accident ſhould 
happen to you upon your return; and ſo the diſco- 
very be loſt, and that it might prevent ſhips being 
ſent out to your relief in caſe of ſhipwreck.” 


Given under our hands the 20th day of May, 
1741. . 
CHARLES WAGER, 
THOMAS FRANKLAND, 

 GLENORCHY *, 


The captain ſailed on the diſcovery in 1741, and 
wintered 1n the vaſt bay of Hudſon, at one of the 
company's forts on Churchill river; and in the ſum- 
mer of 1742, he ſailed again as far north as fixty- 
fix degrees and a half, and ſearched into an inlet or 
river weſtward, which he named Wager river; and 
being then fully convinced that no ſuch paſſage was 


Captain Middleton's defence of his conduct, publiſhed 2743. 
oe to 
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to be found, he returned home that ſame year with 


the king's ſhips. 5 
This miſcarriage, the projector of the enterprize 
endeavoured to perſuade the world, ought to be 
imputed to the captains neglect, whom he accuſed 
of really knowing that ſuch a paſſage did exiſt, but 

W purpoſely concealing it in order to favour the Hud- 

ſon's bay Company, who laboured to prevent the 

W knowledge of it from the apprehenſion that it would 

W cauſe their trade to be laid open. He founded theſe 

ſevere charges againſt captain Middleton, on the 
ſaltneſs of the water, the ſtrength of tides and 
currents up Wager ſtraits (or river) and becauſe 
black whales were found therein, and in the open 

W called, the Welcome, which lies near it. Later ex- 

perience has tended to prove the navigator in the 

W right, and the projector in the wrong. But much 

more light would be thrown on this matter, if that 
luminary in navigation, captain Cook, ſhould be fo 
fortunate as to return from the expedition in which 
he has been now three years engaged, and for whoſe 
ſafety the lovers of ſcience are juſtly anxious. 

Hitherto the war with Spain had been carried on 
by ſea, where the natural ſtrength of Great Britain 
lay, but the jarring intereſts of the potentates of 

Europe were now on the point of ſpreading that de- 

ſolating evil over the continent. The king's at- 

W tachment to his electoral dominions, contributed 

greatly to cauſe the new miniſtry to engage in the 

W German quarrel; an army was therefore prepared 
to be ſent over into Flanders, which rendered the 

W war with Spain no more than a ſecondary conſidera- 

non. VV | 

= To underſtand the poſture of public affairs at this 

period, it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort view of the 

origin of the troubles on the continent. In the year 

& 17740 the emperor Charles VI. died, which ys 

| ately 
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ately cauſed the court of France to throw off that pa- 
cific ſyſtem ſhe had ſo long adopted, and regardleſs of 

reaties, particularly the pragmatic ſanction, which 
ſettled upon the daughter of the emperor the rever. 
Gon of all his dominions, the French cauſed the 
elector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thug 
the daughter of Charles VI. deſcended from an il. 
luſtrious line of emperors, ſaw herſelf ſtripped. of 
her inheritance, and, for a. whole year, without 

hopes of ſuccour., She had ſcarce cloſed her fathers 
Ses, when ſhe loſt Sileſia, by an eruption of the 
young king of Pruſſia, who ſeized the opportunity 

her deſenceleſs ſtate, to renew his ancient preten- 
ons to that province, of which it muſt be owned 
His anceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived. France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her domi- 
nions. Ia this forlorn ſituation ſhe found a poy- 
erful ally in Britain; Sardinia and Holland ſoon af. 
ter came to her aſſiſtance ; and, laſt of all, Ruſliz 

oined in her cauſe. It may, be demanded, what 
Part Britain had in theſe continental meaſures? 
The intereſts of Hanover; the ſecurity and agran- 
dizement of that electorate, depended upon the 

ropes, regulation of the empire. Lord Carteret 
Bia now taken that place in the royal confidence 
which had formerly-been poſſeſſed by Walpole; and, 
by purſuing thefe meaſures he ſoothed the wiſhes of 
his maſter, and opened a more extenſive field for his 
dyn ambition. He expected honours from victo- 
ties which could produce no good; and from cam- 
paigns, which, whether ſucceſsful or unfortunate 
could: only terminate in misfortune. The miniſtry, 
who were formerly the foremoſt to declaim againſt 
continental meaſures, now boldly ſtood up in defence 
of. them; and, at length, by dint of number, car- 
ried their cauſe. The people ſaw, with pain, their 
former defenders ſacrificing the blood and treaſure 


of 


* 
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of the nation upon deſtructive alliances ; they khew 
not now on whom to rely for ſafety; and began t6 
think that patriotiſm was but an empty name. How« 
ever injurious theſe meaſures might have been to 
the nation, they were of infinite ſervice to the queen 
of Hungary. She began, at this period, to triumph 
over all her enemies. e 1 ; 
The remonſtrances which had been made to par- 
W lament, not only by the merchants of London, but 
from the cities of Briſtol, Exeter, and Glaſgow; 
W the towns of Liverpool, Lancaſter, -Biddeford, 
Southampton, and other places; ſetting forth that 
the Britiſh trade and commerce had been continually 
expoſed to the depredations of Spaniſh privateers, 
ever ſince the breaking out of the war, led the 
houſe of commons to enter into reſolutions for the 
better protection of the commerce of the nation, 
and a number of frigates were appointed to cruiſe 
in the channel and along the coaſts, to diſperſe the 
W ſhips of Spain that infeſted thoſe parts. 
=_ A re-enforcement of ten ſail under the command 
of commodore Leftock, who had left the Weſt-In- 
dies ſoon after the return of the fleet from the ex- 
pedition againſt Carthagena, was ſent to admiral 
Haddock, in the Mediterranean, and arrived at 
Port Mahon on the rſt day of February. Haddock, 
whom chagrin had reduced to a bad ſtate of health, 
quitted the command to Leſtock, and embarked on 
board the Roebuck man of war for England. 
Leſtock, whilſt his fleet was getting ready for fea, 
diſpatched ſome cruiſers to the coaſt of Spain ; theſe 
intercepted ſeveral veſſels laden with proviſions, 
deſigned for the Spaniſh troops. | 
On the 12th day of April the commodore left 
Port Mahon, having with him a fleet confiſting of 
twenty-eight men of war, with which he proceeded. 
to Toulon, from whence, after throwing the inha- 


bitants 


\ 
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bitants into the utmoſt conſternation, he departed, I 
and proceeded to Antibes, and along the coaſt a 


Italy. 0 


the white. | 


Admiral Matthew's ſat fail on the 16th day of 
April from Spithead, having with him four ſhips of 
the line, and under his convoy the merchant-ſhip i 
for Oporto, Liſbon, and the Levant. He was like. 
wiſe inveſted with the character of miniſter plen- 

otentiary to the king of Sardinia and the States of 


taly. . 


The admiral joined. the fleet at Villa Franca nen 
Nice, and immediately directed captain Norris u 
| deſtroy five Spaniſh gallies, which had put into tie 
bay of St. Tropez; which ſervice was effeCtualy 
and expeditiouſly performed. It preſently appeared 
very evidently that no good underſtanding, ſubſiſted 
between the commander in chief and the ſecond u 
command, the former openly attacking the latter 
as ſoon as he arrived, on the ſcore of a breach ol 
reſpe&, which the other inſiſted he had duely paid 
In the month of May admiral Matthews was joined 
by rear-admiral Rowley, which rendered the Britilh 
fleet ſomewhat; ſuperior to thoſe of France and 
Spain united; which however ſtill kept ſafe moored 
in the harbour of Toulon, whilſt derachments fron 
the Engliſh fleet ſcoured the coaſts of Catalonia 
Provence, and Italy. Whilſt things remained in 
this ſituation, a French man of war ſailed cloſe along 
the harbour of Villa Franca, in fight of the Britihi 
fleet, without paying the uſual compliment to ti 


flag, 


One of the firſt ſteps taken. by the new miniſtry, 2 
was to appoint admiral Matthews to the command 
of the Mediterranean fleet: on which occaſion he 
was advanced to be vice-admiral of the red, and 
commodore Leſtock, who was to be ſecond in com. 
mand, was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of i 
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flag. Admiral Matthews fired a gun at the French- 
man, to remind him of his omiſſion, | but this did 
not obtain the required ſalute. A man of war was 


hereupon ordered out, in order to chaſtiſe ſuch in- 
W lence, who, at length poured: a broad-{ide into 
che French ſhip, which ſunk her inſtantly, Soon 
W aftcr this piece of chaſtiſement was inflicted, admi- 
ral Rowley was detached with eight ſail to cruiſe of 
the harbour of Toulon; in which ſtation he fell in 
Vith and took a great number of the enemy's mer- 
chantmen, bound for different ports in Provence 
W and Languedoc, having on board neceſſaries for the 
Spaniards, In Auguſt another ſquadron was ſent 
out under commodore Martin, into the bay of Na- 
ples, to require of his Sardinian majeſty, that he 
ſhould immediately recal his troops that had joined 
the Spaniſh army, and enter into an engagement 
to remain neuter during the war, or, in caſe of his 
refuſal, to lay his capital in aſhes. On the appear- 
ance of this force, and when the terms inſiſted on were 
known, the city was filled with conſternation ; but 
the king by a prudent compliance averted the im- 
pending danger; The commodore having accom- 
pliſhed-the object on which he was ſent, rejoined his 
admiral, who had by that time taken his ſtation 
with his whole fleet in the road of Hieres; there 
to continue during the winter ſeaſon. 5 
At the ſame time, captain Norris in the Kingſton 
of fifty guns, and captain Callis in the Duke: fire- 
ſhip, whilſt cruiſing between Villa Franca and _ 
WT illes of Hieres, had intelligence that five Spam 
gallies laden with ammunition and proviſions for the 
Spaniſh̃ army, were ſailed from St. Margaretta, and 
had arrived at St. Tropez, a little harbour in Pro- 
vence, they immediately followed them thither, with 
an intention to detain them till they had received or- 
ders from the yice-admiral-in what manner to regu- 
You, IV. - ; late 
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late their behaviour: but the Spaniſh gallies on 
their arrival began to fire on the Britiſh thips, and 
by thus breaking the rules eftabliſhed for a neutral 
port. captain Norris directly gave orders to captain 
Callis to ſet fire to them, which he executed ac- 
cordingly and deſtroyed them: while another part 
of the .Britiſh ſquadron, cruizing on the coaſt of 
Catalonia, bombarded the towns of Mataro and 
Palamos, by which a great part of the houſes were 
deſtroyed and many of the inhabitants buried undet 
the runs. 1) | . 
While the vice admiral lay in Hieres bay, having 
received intelligence, that the Spaniards had got 
together ſome conſiderable magazines at St. Remo, 
à Genoefe town on the Mediterranean, thirty miles 
north eaſt of Nice, difpatched thither captain Mar 
tin, toward the latter end of Auguſt, who arrived 
before that place on the firſt of September, when 
he immediately ſent a party on ſhore to ſearch for the 
magazines, which they found, and entirely deſtroyed 
a large quantity of corn and flour, with two hun 
dred and fifty quintals of ſtraw, deſigned for the uſe 
of the Spaniſh army: after which nothing of any 
great importance happened this year in the Brit 
fleet, which continued their ſtation off Toulon. 
In the mean time the Engliſh merchanrs loft great 
numbers of ſhips in the Britiſh and German oceans iſ 
by which means their trade to Holland was greatly 
Interrupted, and even became very precarious along 
their own coaſts : beſides, the Spaniards took and 
carried many conſiderable prizes into Vigo, Bilbos, 
and St. Sebaſtian, where our ſailors ſuffered inex 
preſſible hardſhips, being driven barefooted one ot 
two hundred miles up the country, where they were 
thruſt into damp dungeons, and allowed only bread 
and water by the Spaniards, and had not ſixpence 2 
day been granted by the Britiſh government to ever) i 
—_— kl) - + + © priſoner 
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priſoner (and which was regularly paid them) they 
would have inevitably-periſhed. . 
Many, however, of the Britiſh commanders, 
both of the king's ſhips and privateers, took ſeves 
W ral rich prizes from the Spaniards and deſtroyed a 
W conſiderable number of their privateers, while the 
maſters of the merchantmen bravely defended them- 
ſelves, and never were taken but by a much ſupes 
rior force, Some of theſe gallant actions are as 
follows, + | e 
= The earl of Northeſk, commander of the Loo 
man of war, being on a cruize off cape Finiſterre, 
had intelligence of a ſmall privateer being at Por- 
to Novo; upon which he ſtood in there on the thirs 
tieth of June, but the privateer diſcovering him, 
got higher up the river than the Loo could venture; 
and it falling calm, lord Northeſk was obliged to 
anchar cloſe by the towns of Porto Novo and St. 
Jago, into which he fired a few ſhot : then landing 
ſome men, he diſmounted four guns which were on 
a battery at Porto Novo; and after ſetting fire to 
ſeveral houſes in St. Jago, he proceeded on his cruiſe, 
WT where, on the ſeventh of July, his lordſhip meeting 
vich the Deal caſtle man of war, commanded by 
captain Elton, and receiving information of ſome 
veſſels being at Vigo, they both ran up the river 
and anchoring before that town, they made prize of 
four yeſſels, after firing ſeveral ſhot into the town, 
in order to cover the boats while they cut them away, 
a ſmart fire of muſketry from the ſhore being kept 
at them all the time. After this, the men of war 
continued their cruize, during which lord Northeſk, 
upon intelligence that the privateer was ſtill about 
the river of Porto Novo, on the 19th of July ran 
in and anchored under the iſland of Blydones, where 
his lordſhip put a lieutenant and ſixty men, with 
two {ix pounders, into one of the floops taken at 
| 2 Hh Vigo, „ 
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Vigo, which he ſent up the river in queſt of the pri, 


vateer. The floop could ſee nothing of her, but in Jon 
her return ſhe chaſed a bark on ſhore and ſer her on lag 
fire. Lord Northeſk then landed ſome of his men, Th 
undd after burning a village conſiſting of about for. the 
ty houſes, he repaired to his ſtatioun. mo 
On the 27th of December the Pulteney privaten rem 
a large brigantine, mounting fixteen carriage gun {ho! 
and twenty fix ſwivels, with forty two men, com. all 
manded by captain James Purcel, was returning t thro 
Gibraltar from a cruize in the mouth of the Straits: the 
and as ſhe was ſtanding, in for the bay from the weft ic ve 
with little or no wind, was ſeen from old Gibraltar, gart 
from whence two large Spaniſh xebeques, each ca. acti: 
' Tying one hundred and twenty men, twelve car. WF inha 
riage guns, and a great number of patteraroes and a pr 
muſquetoons, were ſent to take the Pulteney; and and 
looking upon her as an eaſy prey, made haſte wi brav 
their oars, and ſoon come up with her, a little u T 
the eaſt of Europe point and almoſt within reach d the 
the guns of Gibraltar, the governor of which refu- WW gui! 
ſed a reinforcement of men, alledging that it mea 
impoſſible fo ſmall a veſſel even full of men cou the; 
eſcape a force ſo much ſuperior to her. The bra lutio 
captain Purcel however reſolving to defend his veſt £icap 
to the laſt extremity ; and finding his officers and 07 11! 
men in the ſame diſpoſition, : prepared for an ob tel v 
ſtinate reſiſtance. After a few ſingle guns, the Spa chan, 
niards came near, and hailing the veſſel by her name, fix h 
and the captain by his, entreated him to ſtrike and Seba 
preſerve the lives of his men, otherwiſe to exped G1br: 
no quarter, Theſe threats were returned with guns Hect 
after which the Spaniards attempted to board and mand 
were reſolutely beat off; they made two attempts flatio 
more, but captain Purcel prudently reſerving hai Plain 
his broad- ſide, they had not courage to board him # cou 
though they expoſed themſelves ſo much, particu on th 


larly 
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VIE 
- pri: i Jarly in the laſt puſh, that they could ſtand it no 
ut in longer, and made off with their oars towards: Ma- 
fon laga, having loſt above one hundred of their mem 
men, The engagement laſted an hour and three quarters, 
for- the Pulteney having but one man killed and five 
a more dangerouſly wounded; though, what is a very 
teer, remarkable circumſtance, every man on board was 
gun ſhot through his cloaths, the ſails and rigging wert 
-0M- all cut to pieces, and ſome nine pounders went. 
18 U through the hull and maſts. It falling calm after 
raits! the engagement, the Pulteney was towed round by 
weſt ſeveral boats which came from Gibraltar; and the 
iltar; garriſon had ſuch a high ſenſe of the merit of this 
ca- action, that the. governor, officers, and principal 
car. WT inhabitants contributed for a large piece of plate as 
; and a preſent to the captain with a ſuitable inſcription, 
and and gave a handſome reward to the ſailors for: theit 
with WS bravery. i 4 5 „ OP. - 
Je th - Theſe were the moſt important actions, in which 
ch of A the commanders of Britiſh ſhips this year diſtin- 
ef guiſhed themſelves in the European ſeas. In the, 
wat mean time, the government ſnewed a regard for - 
ould the protection of their ſeamen, and alſo their reſo- 
rave lution not to ſuffer any officer of the royal navy to 
eſſeeſcape with impunity either for a neglect of duty; 
and or ill treatment of their men. For in May a car- 
tel was ſettled with the court of Madrid for the ex. 


change of priſoners; in purſuance of which above 
fix hundred Engliſh ſeamen were releaſed from St. 


ame, 
andi >ebaſtian, and a conſiderable number exchanged at 
pets Gibraltar. Sir Yelverton Peyton captain of the 
uns; Hector man of war, and captain Fanſhaw com- 
and mander of the Phoenix, having returned from their 


ſtations at Virginia and South Carolina, and com- 


np 

hal Plaints having been made about their conduct there, 
him a court-martial was appointed to try. them, which 
icu⸗ 


pa che gth of June was held by admiral Cavendiſh, 
5 | on 
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7 


on board the St. George at Spithead, when tie iſh © © 
court adjudged Sir Yelverton to be diſmiſſed fro Pofe 
ever ſerving in the royal navy, and mulcted captain reſol 
Fanſhaw fix months pay for the uſe of the cheſt at ſeaſc 
Chatham, a fund of charity eſtabliſhed in the year ad 
2588, for the relief and ſupport of wounded ſex. imp! 
men. And on the 19th of Auguſt the ſame admird relol 
held another court-marrttal at Spithead on the cap. the ß 
tain of the Superbe, who was caſhiered and ren- by f 
dered incapable of ſerving again, for ill treatment ne 
to his officers, and inhuman cruelty to his men. bore 
Such were the operations in Europe during the _—_ 
year 1743. Let us now follow the Britiſh fleet in and 
its operations in the Weſt-Indies; where, after the ſing 
diſgraceful retreat from Cuba, it rendezvouſed at Ja- _ bas 
maica. In January a re-enforcement of two thou en 
ſand marines arrived from Europe; alſo the Green. tt 
wich, St. Albans, and the Fox man of war ; upon „ 
which the admiral and general, although their ani. 5 
moſities were nothing abated, formed a plan for a in! 
freſh expedition in concert with governor Trelawney, . with 
who agreed to accompany them therein. Their de- * 
ſign was to diſembark the troops at Porto-Bello, i and 
and march acrols the iſthmus of Darien, to attack _— 
the rich town of Panama. Two months elapſed part 
after this reſolution was taken before the troops were char 
| all embarked, and the tranſports ready to fail. Ou 
the gth day of March the whole fleet left Jamaica, pb. 
and arrived at the place of their deſtination on the i _ 
+ 28th. The fleet conſiſted of eight fail of the line, and 
three fire-ſhips, and two hoſpital ſhips, together 13 
with forty tranſports, on board of which were three i _ 
thouſand land- forces; beſides five hundred negroes how 
raiſed by the governor. The . Spaniſh forces at a ſhip 


Porto-Bello, immediately on the arrival of this ar: 
mament, made a precipitate retreat to Panama, 
without attempting tooppoſe their landing; but inſtead 
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5 debarking the troops, a council of war com- 
poſed of land officers was called, in which it was 
reſolved ; that as the troops were ſickly, the rainy 
ſeaſon begun, and ſeveral of the tranſports not 
et arrived, the deſign againſt Panama was rendered 
impracticable. Another motive for forming this 
reſolution was, advice which had been received that 
te garriſon of Panama had been greatly ſtrengthened 
by freſh troops poured in. In purſuance of this de- 
termination, in which the admiral and ſea officers 
bore no part, the fleet returned to Jamaica, to the 
utter diſgrace of thoſe who planned the enterprize, 
ind of thoſe who abandoned it without making a 
W ſingle effort to carry it into effect. In Auguſt cap- 
W tain Cuſack' in the Litchfield of fifty guns, was ſent 
from Jamaica, with about three hundred ſoldiers; 
co the ſmall iſland of Rattan in the bay of Hondu- 
rs, of which he took poſſeſſion. __ | 
== In the latter end of September, captain Fowke 
in the Gibraltar man of war, arrived at Jamaica 
Vith diſpatches from the duke of Newcaſtle, in 
W which both the admiral and general were recalled, 


and directed to bring home with them ſuch troops 
as remained alive, which did not amount to a tenth 


part of the number which had been ſent abroad in 
chat inglorious ſervice. The inferior officers fell 
ignobly by ſickneſs and deſpair, without having an 
opportunity allowed them of ſignalizing their cou- 
rage; and the commanders lived to feel the ſcorn 
and reproach of their country *. | HG 
lla che month of June the new colony of Georgia 
Vas invaded by an armament from St. Auguſtine, 
ay commanded by Don Martinel de Monteano, go- 
vernor of that fortreſs. It conſiſted of thirty-ſix 
chips, from which four thouſand men were landed 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, vol. XI. P. 132, | 
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at St. Simons, and began their march for Frederic, Ml 
General Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, tock Ver 
ſuch wiſe precautions for oppoſing their progreſ, i pou 
and harraſſed them in their march with ſuch activin WW the 
and reſolution, that after two of their detachment WW hun; 
had been defeated, they retired to their ſhips, aof t 
totally abandoned the enterprize. _. - W fifty 
In May two Engliſh frigates, commanded by the WW char 
captains Smith and Stuart, fell in with three Spani eigh 
men of war near the ifland of St. Chriſtopher's WM pour 
An engagement enſued, which was maintained with ort 
great ſpirit until night, by the favour of which the ſea- 
Spaniards retired to Porto Rico, having been mud ef C 
ſhactered in the conflict. 3 3 three 
In the month of September the Tilbury ſhip A pour 
war of ſixty guns, was accidentally ſet on fire aui the 
deſtroyed. off the iſland of Hifpaniola ; on wid Janu 
occaſion one hundred and twenty-ſeven men p. Te. 
riſhed, the reſt were ſaved by captain Hoare of the farth 
Defiance, who happened to be on the ſame cruiſe, WW Geor 
The government, ſenſible of the diſadvantaga ſeſſio 
attending a command divided between the land aui thou 
ſea officers, at the ſame time that they inveſted WM twel» 
Chaloner Ogle with the command of the fleet in i In 
Weſt-Indies, gave him abſolute authority over t. Ogle 
marine forces. . feet, 
The parliament met on the 16th day of Novem ſeven 
ber 1742, when the conduct of the new miniſin | Burfc 
underwent a ſevere examination. The war wil and A 
Spain was languidly conducted, while their chid guns: 
attention was turned to the affairs of the cont / he we 
nent. They therefore preſently became as unpo and t. 
pular as the former; and juſtly, for with an un make 
bafhed effrontery, they now maintained the pro two 8 
Priety of every meaſure which they had before e Amer 
crated: and to add inſult to apoſtacy, they argued Col 
upon the very principles of their predeceſſors, whici i var, 
= | 5 8 the kunde 
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they had taken to explore. Forty thouſand ſeamen 
were voted for the ſervice of the year 1743, at four 
pounds per month for thirteen months, including 
the ordnance for ſea- ſervice. Eleven thouſand five 
W hundred and fifty marines were voted, and the ſum 
of two hundred and fix thouſand two hundred and 
W fifty-three pounds fifteen ſhillings for defraying the 
charge of the ſame. The ſum of one hundred and 
W cighty-cight thouſand five hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and five-pence was granted 
bor the ordinary of the navy {including half-pay to 
W ſca-officers) Ten thouſand pounds for the ſupport 
W of Greenwich Hoſpital. One hundred and thirty- 
W three thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy -one 
pounds eight ſhillings and eleven pence for 
te freight of tranſports, between the firſt day of 
January 1741 and the 3iſt day of December 1742. 
W 1 welve thouſand pounds was alſo granted for the 
W farther ſettling and improving the province of 
Georgia. The amount of the grants during this 
ſeſſion was five millions nine hundred and twelve 
W thouſand four hundred and eighty-three pounds 

twelve ſhillings and three-pence. | 


* . 


In the month of February 2743, Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, who then lay in Port Royal Jamaica with his 
fleet, appointed captain Knowles of the Suffolk, a 
ſeventy gun ſhip, to take under his command the 
Burford ef ſeventy guns, the Aſſiſtance, Norwich, 
and Advice of fifty guns, the Scarborough of twenty 
guns and three floops, and proceed to Antigua, where 
be was to be joined by the Eltham of forty guns, 
and the Lively of twenty, and with this ſquadron 
make an attempt on La Guira and' Porto Cavallo, 
two Spaniſh fortreſſes on the Caracco coaſt of South 
America. | 
Commodore Knowles, with theſe eight men of 
war, and three ſloops, having two thouſand three 
bundred ſailors and marines, with four hundred of 
Vol. IV. A a 5 Dualzell's 
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Dalzell's regiment on board, ſailed from Antigy 
on the 12th of February, and after touchin at St. 
Chriſtopher' s, proceeded to La Guira. But the go. 
vernor of the Caraccas having received intelligence 
of this expedition almoſt two months before, had 
neglected nothing that tended to his ſecurity, by 
erecting new batteries, and aygmenting the gart. 
ſons with a numerous body of Indians, mulattos 
and negroes; beſtdes, he had prevailed on the 
Dutch governor of Curacoa, an iſland of the leſſe 
Antilles, to ſupply him with a conſiderable quan- 


tity of ammunition. + 
On the 18th of February, the Engliſh commander, at C 
having arrived with his ſquadron in ſight of La vol 
Guira, began the attack about twelve at noon, reſo. 
which was carried on with great vigour, and met thou 
with an equally warm reſiſtance. By reaſon of the poſt 
great ſwell, the ſhips could not approach nearer the MW ſean 
town than within a mile of it, which rendered it thre 
impracticable to land the ſoldiers, but all the ſhip dian 
behaved with great reſolution, At the beginning jaile 
of the attack the ' Spaniſh flag was ſhot down, bu 1on « 
ſoon hoiſted again; ſome* conſiderable breaches Mi befo: 
were made in the fortifications, the churches were to th 
entirely demoliſhed, and a great number of houſe Mi bad | 
deſtroyed. Only three ſhips were in the harbour Wl haul: 
for cutting which out, or ſetting them on fire, ſom ſhor, 
boats were manned from the {quadran, but could — 
acroſ 


not ſucceed. 
- The attack continued till almoſt eight at night, read) 


2 though the Spaniſh magazine blew up, yet the che ft 
darkneſs of the night put an end to the engagement. 


The Burford, Norwich, Eltham, and Afiſtance, of a 


being entirely diſabled from keeping the line dt Pont; 
battle, and continuing the attack, were ordered to if 40d t 
Curacoa to refit. The Suffolk received one hun- 
ered and "_ fix ſhot, and the other ſhips were 
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conſiderably damaged, fo that the attempt miſcar- 
ried, after the Toſs of one lieutenant, ninety-two 
men killed, and three hundred and eight wounded; 
among the latter was captain Luſnhington, com- 
mander of the Burford, who had his thigh taken 
off by a chain-ſhot; and expired at Curacoa, two 
hours after he was carried aſhore. The Spaniards 
however had little cauſe of being elated, as their 
town and fortifications were greatly damaged, with 

the loſs of ſeven hundred men. . 
Commodore Knowles, after refitting his ſquadron 
at Curacoa, and being reinforced: with ſome Dutch 
volunteers, who had been ifijured by the Spaniards, 
reſolved to make an attack upon Porto Cavallo; 
though the Spaniards had put the town in a good 
W poſture of defence, having about twelve hundred 
ſeamen belonging to the ſhips in the harbour, with 
three hundred men more, beſides four thouſand In- 
dians, mulattos, and blacks. The commodore 
ſailed from Curacoa, March the 20th; but by rea- 
ſon of a ſtrong lee current, it was the 15th of April 
before he came under the keys of Barbarat, a little 
to the eaſtward of Porto Cavallo. The Spaniards - 
had twelve of their ſmalleſt ſhips; and three gallies 
W hauled up to the head of the harbour out of gun- 
W ſhot, with one of ſixty, and another of forty, moored 
cloſe over to the other ſhore: one ſhip was laid 
acroſs the channel in the mouth of the harbour; 
ready to be ſunk, with a chain from the caſtle'to 
the ſtern, and another from her head to the main, 
here had lately been erected three faſcine batteries 
of a conſiderable length. On a low point called 
Ponta Brava were two more batteries, one of twelve, 
and the other of ſeven guns. But the commodore 
percęlving that they might eaſily be flanked, though 
ould be no difficult matter to make himſelf 
matter of the batteries, the guns of which might 
Ss | then 


FOLEY 
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then be turned againſt the caſtle. Accordingly | 


was agreed in a general council held next morning 
to ſend in two ſhips in the afternoon to cannonad 
the batteries, and then land the volunteers, wit 
about four hundred ſeamen, the detachment 
Dalzuell's, all: the marines with the Dutch to take 


poſſeſſion of them after being ſilenced, their retreu 


being. ſecured by the Aſſiſtance which lay within 


piſtol-ſhot of the ſhore. The Lively and Elthanſ 
that were ſent in to cannonade the batteries, {enced 


them about ſun-ſer, and by dark firing ceaſed 05 
both ſides; when the forces, conſiſting of tweln 


hundred men, landed, under the command of maja 


Lucas; and on their march along a beach, the 
commodore accompanied them in his boat. About 
eleven the van ſeized one of the faſcine batteries; 


but the Spaniſh ſentinel firing his piece, alarmelM 
the garriſon and the other batteries, on which tw 


guns fired from the latter, put the forces into dil 


order, who not obſerving. the proper watch-word 


fired at one another. This put them in ſuch: con- 
fuſion. that their officers calling out to caſt off their 
muſkets, ſtoop and run, they did ſo with the ut 
moſt precipitation, each man taking his comrade 
for a Spaniard ;: nor did they recover from this 
ſhameful fright, till they found themſelves ſafe on 


board. On the 21ſt, in a general conſultation, 


after conſidering the late miſcarriage, it was re- 
ſolved to form one general attack with the ſhip 
and forces againſt the caſtle and the faſcine bat 
teries. In purſuance of this reſolution, on the 24th 
in the forenoon, a ſmall breeze ſpringing up, the 
commodore weighed and run down in the following 


order, the Aſſiſtance, Burford, Suffolk, and Not- 
wich, to batter the caſtle; and the Scarborough, 


Lively, and Eltham againſt the two faſcine batteries. 


They began cannonading about eleven, and con- 
5 : Lin 


ar, © 
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Cadiz; and on the 23d of July, a Spaniſh priv 
teer. Captain Barnably in the Litchfield on hö 


great number of Spaniards, of whom the Englif 


Cas 
8 ced! 
W mai! 
Fre 


cruize off Porto Rico, in the month of September i V 
took and deftroyed four Spaniſh privateers, burt: ſalo 
loop i in Aguada bay, and demoliſhed a battery vi refre 
four guns, under which the floop was at anchor; gart 
and afterwards he landed ſome men with an officer, . enſu 
who ſpiked up the guns, burnt the carriages and force 


ere 
beton 
. Engl 


guard-houſes, carrying off the colours in fight of: 


Killed about two hundred, with the loſs of only one 


man. Some Þprivateers fitted out at St. Chriſtophe WW T. 
had alſo been very ſucceſsful ; and the whole loſs of Mcrea: 
the Spaniards this year in America, was computed n Fl 
at no leſs than ninety-five veſſels, a great numbe <br 
of, which were conſiderable prizes. bo 
Auguſt the gth, 1743, upon the demiſe of Sin th 
Charles Wager, admiral of the white, and Phi cd 
Cavendiſh, eſq; admiral of the blue, his majely{iſÞaign 
appointed fir. John Norris, knt. admiral of the red n 
John Balchen, eſq; admiral of the white; Thom cm 
Matthews, eſq; vice admiral of the red; NicholwMW\ oa! 
Haddock, eſq; vice admiral of the white; fir Ch- ound 
loner Ogle, knt. vice admiral of the blue; Jamo bich 
Steuart, eſq; rear admiral of the red; Richat lis 6: 
Leſtock, ala ; rear admiral of the white, and io 101! 
Charles Hardy, knt. rear admiral of the blue. Who | 
As the French were getting ready a conſiderab Hampe 
armament at Breſt, a fleet of twelve men of uf eague 
was ordered in the ſummer to rendezvous at Spi- rery 
head, under fir John Norris, who, as no intel watie 
gence was received of the French fleet being i te t 
readineſs, did not take the command till the bene | 
ginning of next year, when being augmented, pro ant o 
ceeded to prevent the meditated invaſion from owev: 
Dunkirk. hey ſh 
In the Mediterranean our naval affairs were if the 
much the ſame ſiruation as at the cloſe of the pte , 


cedin! 
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Ceding year, the fleet under admiral Matthews re- 
W maining ſtill at the iſles of Hieres, to' prevent the 


© VI 


priv. 


1 his WW french and Spaniſh fleet getting out of Toulon. 

aber i While admiral Matthews lay here, ſome of his 
rate ailors on the Toth of April, going on ſhore for 
ry of refreſhments to the town of Hieres, the French 
bor; earriſon refuſed them entrance, on which a ſcuffle. 
ice, enſued. The governor of Provence ſent a rein- 
and corcement of ſix hundred men; and as the Engliſh 
of i Vvere aſſiſted from the fleet, the fray did not end 
gli before thirty French and one hundred and twenty 
Y one 2 Engliſh were killed. | f N 

phe The war on the continent was proſecuted with 
oſs ofercater vigour. The army which had been formed 
puted Wn Flanders, began to be in motion the latter end of 


mber cbroary. In the month of May, the earl of Stair, 


Who was commander in chief, encamped near Hoech, 


xf Sion the river Mayne. The duke of Cumberland ar- 
oni ved in che camp, in order to make his firſt cam- 
ajeſiſbaign, and his father, the king of Great Britain, 
red oon followed him. At this time the army was in 
oma be moſt imminent danger of ſtarving, the Marſhal 
cho oailles, who commanded the French troops, having 


Cho ound means to cut off all communications by 
ame bick they could be ſupplied with proviſions. In 
chats fituation, the king reſolved to proceed forward, 
ad H join twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians, 
bo had reached Hanau. With this view he de- 


-rableWWamped ; but before the army had marched three 
vu eagues, he found the enemy had incloſed him on 
Spit- rery ſide, near a village called Dettingen. In this 
tell. vation he muſt have fought at great diſadvantage, 
ng i be began the attack; and if he continued in the 
c be me ſitvation, his army muſt have periſhed for 
pro-. ¶Neant of ſubſiſtance. The impetuoſity of the French, 
fro owever, ſaved his army; they paſſed a defile which 


hey ſhould have guarded ; and, under the conduct 
ere uf the dure of Gramont, their horſe charged with 
e pte: he; | FEED great 
eding | N 
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great fury: They were received by the Engliſh 
mfantry with undaunted reſolution; the French 
were obliged to give way, and to paſs the Mayne 
with great precipitation, and with the loſs of 
about five thouſand men. The king, who wa 
poſſeſſed of perſonal courage, Which ſeems hett. 
ditary to the family, expoſed himſelf to à ſevere fite 
of cannon, as well as muſquetry; and, in the midſt 
of the ranks, encouraged his troops, by his preſence 
and example. The whole of the battle on either 
ſide, exhibited more courage than conduct. The 
Engliſh: had the honour of the day; but the French 
foon after took poſſeſſion of the field of battle, treat. 
ing the wounded Engliſh that were left behind with 
a clemeney unprecedented in ancient hiſtory, and 
that ſerves to ſhew how ſuperior the preſent times 
are in point of humanity to the boaſted ages of an- 
tiquity. Though the Engliſh were victorious upon 
this occaſion, yet the earl of Stair, who commanded, 
did not aſſume any honour from fuch a victory; he 
was unwilling that his reputation. ſhould- ſuffer for 
meaſures which he was not allowed to conduct; he 
therefore ſolicited, and obtained leave to reſign; and 
the Britiſh troops deſiſted from farther operation 
during the campaign... „„ 

The tranſactions of the year 1743 being noy 
Cloſed, we ſhall follow commodore Anſon in his 
long and important expedition in the South-Seas, 
Of his ſetting out we have already ſpoken. The 
commodore was on board the Centurion, a ſixty gun 
- ip with four hundred men 

HBeſides which his ſquadron was compoſed of, 

% Ships. Guns. Men. Commanders. 
The Glouceſter 50 300 Richard Norris 
The Severn 50 300 Richard Legge 
The Pearl 40 250 Matt. Mitchell 
The Wager 28 160 Danby Kidd 
The Trial ſſoop 8 100 Hon. G. Murr 

| - together 
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LORD ANSON, firſt Lord of the Admiralty; 
and Vice Admiral of GREAT-BRITAIN. 
Dried in 1702 Aged 65 Fears. | 
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W cogether- with two victuallers, the Anna and In- 
W cuſtry pinks; the latter of which having fulfilled 
ber charteF party, which was to proceed to a certain 
W]:cicude and there unload her cargo, which conſiſted 
W of proviſions. for the ſhips, proceeded to Barbadoes, , 
and in her return home from that iſland with a valu- 
W:ble cargo, was taken by the Spaniards. - LE 
Mr. Anſon proceeded to the iſland of Madeira, 
Wind arrived there on the 25th day of October, 1740. 
Here he learned from the governor that ſeven or 
Weight ſhips, ſuppoſed to be the enemy's, had paſſed* 
Wby to the weſtward a few days before his arrival; of 
Wwhich ſquadron he could obtain no farther intelli- 
Wocnce, though he had diſpatched an officer in 4 
Wclean ſloop eight leagues to weſtward to look after 
chem, who returned without having ſeen them. 
It was very juſtly ſuſpected that theſe ſhips, ap- 
Wprized of Mr. Anſon's deſtination, were diſpatchèd 
io the Spaniſh ſettlements to prepare them for his 
reception; and that theſe ſuppoſitions were well 
grounded appeared from the people of Panama, 
Jong before his arrival in thoſe ſeas, being able to 
aeſcribe his ſtrength and the place of his deſtina- 
ion: beſides, the Spaniſh admiral had ſo exactly 
Wmitated Mr. Anſon's broad pendant, that the cap- 
Wain of the Pearl was deceived by it, even ſo far as 
Fo get within gun ſhot before he diſcovered his 
miſtake. | 5 5 
This Spaniſh ſquadron conſiſted of five ſhips, 
12. . „ 
The Aſia of ſixty guns and ſeven hundred men, 
won board of which failed the admiral Don Joſeph © 
Zarro. | | | | 
The Guipuſeoa of ſeventy-four guns and ſeven - 
hundred men. | . | 
The Hermiona of fifty-four guns and five hundred 
Men. SO 
Yor, IV. * B b | The 
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The Eſperanza of fifty guns and four hundred 
and fifty men. 

'The It. Eſtevan of forty guns and three hundred 
men, 

Together with a patache mounting twenty guns, 
having on board their full complement of failors 
and marines, beſides an old regiment of foot tg 
reinforce the garriſon in the South Seas. | 

This ſquadron on the 26th of October, arrived 
in the bay of Maldonado in the river of Plate, intend. 
ing to take in proviſions, having ſtocked themſelye, 
in Old Spain with a ſupply only for four months; 
yet with this almoſt exhauſted ftore, he again pu 
to ſea, and endeavoured to double cape Horn upon 
private notice of the Britiſh ſquadron at St. Cathe- 
rines, his intention being, if poſſible, to get firſ 
into the South Seas. Many advantages were al. 
lowed to the common men in order to animate them 

the due performance of their duty, and enable 
the to go through the fatigues and perils which 
threatened them, in fo recipitate and even impru- 
dent an undertaking ; pr the proviſions which were 
expected, had arrived from Buenos Ayres at Mal. 
donado the day after Pizarro weighed anchor, the 
want of which Very much increaſed the calamitie 
he afterwards NEED 

Pizarro with his ſquadron having, towards the lat 
ter end of February, 1741, run the length of cape 
Horn, he then ſtood to the weſtward, in order to 
double it, but in the night of the laſt day of Fe. 
bruary the Guipuſcoa, the Hermiona and the E/- 
peranza were ſeparated from the admiral, and were all 
forced to bear away for the river of Plate, by a terrible 
ſtorm at north weſt, which, in ſpite of their utmoſt 
efforts, drove them to the calluact, 

It was not until. the middle of May that Pizarro 
in the Aſia arrived at the river of Plate, and a fen 
days after the Eſperanza and the Eſtevan, 
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The calamities they endured whilſt beating for 
ſhore are almoſt incredible; a rat on board the Aſia 
having been ſold for four dollars, and one of the 
ſailors lying four days in the fame hammock with 
the corpſe of his deceaſed brother, that he might 
receive his allowance; while a conipiracy was ſet 
on foot by the marines for murdering all the officers: _ 
and ſailors, from no other motive than that of en- 
orofling to themſelves the ſhips proviſions, This 
deſign was happily diſcovered, and the number of 
craving mouths leſſened, by the deaths of the ring- 
leaders. Befides this diſturbance, ſo greatly was 
their diſtreſs increaſed by ſickneſs and fatigue, that 
when this veſſel came to anchor at Monte Video in 
the river of Plate, ſhe had loſt above half her crew, 
The caſe of the Eſtevan was as bad; that of the 
Eſperanza was ſtill worſe, for out of four hundred 
men only fifry-eight ſurvived ; and the whole regi- 
ment of foot, fifty men excepted, periſhed, With 
regard to the Guipuſcoa, after driving a long time 
on the ſurface of the- water as a mere wreck, with-' 
out either maſts or rigging, the but-ends of her 
planks ſtarted, her bolts drawn, her ſeams all open, 
and only kept together by fix turns of cable rope 
tightened round her, the ſurviving crew, to the num- 
ber of four hundred, run her aſhore at Rio de la 
Plata, on the coaſt of Brazil, ten leagues to the 
ſouthward of St, Catherine; where ſhe ſoon ſunk, 
with all her rich cargo, With regard to the 
Hermiona, ſhe was never heard of, whence it is 
J reaſonably ſuppoſed ſhe foundered at ſea, and all 
on board periſhed: and as to the twenty gun ten- 
der, ſhe was broken up before they ſet out from 
| Maldonado. h - - „ 

Pizarro having eſcaped this imminent danger, 
ſteered for Europe, and arrived ſafe at the coaſt of 
Callicia in the beginning of the year 1746, after 
b 2 having 
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having been abſent between four and five years. In 
this expedition upwards of three thouſand of the 
beſt ſailors in Spain periſhed, together with four 
large ſhips of war and a patache. The Aſia having 
fs than one hundred hands on board when ſhe 
reached Spain. But to return to Mr. Anton and 
his ſquadron. : 

On the 3d of November he departed from Ma. 
deira road, ſteered for St. Catherines, an iſland on 
the coaſt of Brazil, where he arrived on the 21| 
day of December. 
his ſick, and then proceeded to cleanſe each veſſe 
thoroughly, by ſmoaking the decks and waſhing 
them well with vinegar; after which he examined 
and pitched the bottoms of his ſhips, and ſecured 
the maſts and rigging, the better to prepare them 
for a voyage round cape Horn, during which paſſage 
he appointed the firſt place of rendezvous to be a 
port St. Julian, a ha bour on the coaſt of Patagonia, 
where they were to ſtay ten days, and take in ſalt; 
the ſecond at the iſland Noſtra Senora del Secom 
where they were to ply off and on, from five to 
twelve leagues diſtance, till their wood and water 
were ſpent, and then to proceed to Juan Fernandes 
in order to take in a freſh ſupply ; and there if they 
ſhould chance to hear nothing of their commodore, 
he ordered that the ſenior officer ſhould take upon 
him the principal command and give him over for 
loſt: when after cruiſing in thoſe ſeas as long as 
ſubſiſtence could be had, he was to make the beſt of 
his. way to Macao, and from thence ſail for Eng: 
land with all poſſible expedition. | 

From St. Catherine they failed January the 18th 


1741, having taken in wood and water with a ſuffi-. 


cient quantity of freſh proviſions; the third day 
after they were attacked by a violent ſtorm, and ſo 
thick a fog, that the fleet was HO however 

| they 
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they all joined again the following day, the Pearl 
only excepted, which did not come up with them 
till about a month after, when they had almoſt got 
out of port St. Julian, where arriving on the 18th 
of February, they were obliged to make ſome ſtay” 
in order to refit the Tryal floop, which had loſt her 
main-maſt in the abovementioned ſtorm. + It was 
during this time that the Pearl had like to have been 
taken by Pizarro, and that her commander captain 
Kidd died, who was ſucceeded by the honourable 


captain. Murray, captain Cheap being turned over _ 


to the Wager, and the command of the Tryal given 


to lieutenant Charles Saunders of the Centurion, 
till whoſe recovery from a fever, Mr. Saumarez, 


another of the Centurion's lieutenants, was ordered 


to act as commander of the Tryal. 
The commodore then held a council of war, of 


the principal officers, whoſe health would permit 
them to attend on board the Centurion; when he 
acquainted them that his orders were to ſecure ſome ' 
port in the South Seas, where the ſhips of his ſqua- 
| dron might careen and refit; and at the ſame time 
he propoſed an attack upon Balcivia the principal 
frontier of Chili; to which propoſition every mem- 

ber readily aſſented: in conſequence of this, new ' 
inſtructions were given the captains of the ſquadron, 
importing that in caſe of ſeparation, after cruiſing 
ten days off Noſtra Senora del Secoro, they were to 

proceed to forty degrees, thirty minutes, and ply 
off and on for fourteen days before the harbour of 
Baldivia, after which time, if they were joined by 
the other ſhips, they were to direct their courſe to 

Juan Fernandes and act according to former orders; 
each captain being alſo enjoined at his peril not to 
ſeparate from the Centurion beyond the diſtance of 


two miles without an unavoidable neceſſity. 


Matters being thus ſettled, the ſquadron weighed 


and ſtood out to ſea, on the 21ſt of February. 


On 
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che fifth of March they firſt- diſcovered the land of 
Terra del Fuego which afforded a proſpect the mot 
dreary and uncomfortable imaginable, it appearing 
without the leaſt mixture of mould, and one con- 
tinued-chain of inacceſſible rocks, terminating at 
an amazing height in innumerable ragged points 
covered with eternal ſnow; the hills on which theſe 
riſe being, cleft aſunder as if by earthquakes, and 
the horrible chaſms extending through the main ſub. 
ſtance of the rocks almoſt to the bottom. 


In two days they opened the ſtraits of la Maire, F 


through which, being ſeven or eight leagues, they 
were hurried -by a ſtrong tide, with a briſk gale and 
good weather, in about two hours time: and as 
theſe ſtraits are commonly reckoned the boundaries 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, every heart be. 
gan to chear up, imagining : their danger almoſt at 
an end; and theſe deluſive hopes were not a little 
ſupported by the remarkable ſerenity of the ſky, 
and calmneſs of the weather. But ſcarcely had they 
reached the ſouthern extremity of the ftraits, before 
the pleaſing proſpect vaniſhed, the clouds began to 
gather on all hands, the tide turned furiouſly againſt 
them, the wind ſhifted about to the ſouthward, and 
came on in ſudden ſqualls, with the moſt alarming 
violence; and they were driven by the tide ſix or ſeven 
leagues to the weſtward of the ſtraits of la Maire. 
The winter was now advancing apace in this part 
of the world, and the fine weather which they had 
enjoyed whilſt paſſing through La Maire's ſtraits, 
was ſucceeded by three long months of unexampled 
diftreſs. The fury of the winds was ſuch, that 


the moſt experienced ſailors on board, declared that 
the hurricanes of the Weſt-Indies were but briſk 
gales to what they then underwent; at the ſame 
time the ſea roſe to ſuch mountainous heights as every 
moment threatened: the whole ſquadron with deſtruc- 
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tion. In theſe regions every thing wears the face of 
deſolation. The ſun ſcarce imparts its genial in- 
quence to this neglected climate, for whilſt it yer 


G lingers on the ſouthern tropic, its beams ſerve only 


to render the ſterile ſummers of theſe parts equal to 
the inclemencies of winter, in. ſimilar Jatitudes in 
the northern hemiſphere. Captain Cook, who has 
twice doubled Cape Horn in December, informs us, 
that on a Chriſtmas day; (Midſummer in thoſe 
parts) he found the weather as cold as he ever felt 
it in England on Chriſtmas day. | 

It being now the thirteenth of April, they all ex- 
pected, by their reckonings, in a few davs, to have' 
ſome eaſe in the. Pacific ocean ; at which time the 
hazy. weather clearing up a little, and the moon 
ſhining out all of a ſudden, the Anna Pink made a 
fignal of ſeeing land right a-head; it being then not 
above two miles off; and had not the wind ſhifted> 
to welt-north-welit, by which they were enabled to 
ſtand over to the ſouthward, 3t juſt before blowing: 
in ſqualls from the ſouth-welt, they had certainly 
been loſt on this ſhore, which they concluded was 
that part of Terra del Fuego, called by Frezier in 
his deſcription of the Magellan Straits, cape Nois. 
The currents had driven them fo ſtrongly to the. 
eaſtward that the whole ſquadron reckaned them 
ſelves upwards of ten degrees more weſterly than 
this land: ſo. that when they imagined they ran 
down nineteen degrees of longitude, they had not 
in reality gone half that diſtance. FELT 

After the mortifying diſappointment of falling 
in with the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, they — 
away to the ſouth-weſt with the weather pretty 
favourable till the 24th of April, on the evening of 
which the wind increaſed from a freſh gale to a: 
prodigious ſtorm, and the weather was ſo very thick 
that the whole ſquadron ſeparated, nor did they 
Ve ” 8 meet 
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meet again. till they reached Juan Fernandes. In 
the mean time to complete their other misfortunes, 
the ſcurvy began to make ſuch havock among them, 
that on board the Centurion only, it carried off 
forty-three men in the month of April, and double 
that number in May. - 1 
The commodore having at length weathered Cape 
Horn, and the dreary rocks of Terra del Fuego, 
all on board ſtill indulged themſelves with the hopes 
of finding ſome abatement of their fatigues in the 
Pacific ocean. 
for on the 8th of May they arrived off the iſland Se. 
coro, in which ſtation they cruiſed for ſeveral days, 
in hopes of being joined by ſome of the ſcattered 
ſhips, but to no. purpoſe ; nor was this their only 
uneaſineſs; for they were utterly ignorant of the 
coaſt, which wore a moſt rugged appearance, and 
on which they were driven by the weſterly winds 
that blow here almoſt conſtantly; and it was next to 
a miracle how they eſcaped being ſhip-wrecked 
upon it. 05 7 * 
The ſqualls of wind were generally very ſevere, 
attended with light ſhowers, loud claps of thunder 
and flaſhes of lightning; one of which laſt, in the 
ſweeping over the deck, went off like the exploſion 
of a piſtol, leaving behind a ſulphureous ſtench, 
and at the ſame time wounding 1everal men and 


officers in its way. It would be endleſs to enume- 


rate the various diſaſters, fatigues, and terrors they 
underwent even on this coaſt till the 24th of May, 
when they were once more aſſailed by a tempeſt ſtill 
More dreadful than any they had hitherto met with: 
for now the very elements ſeemed to have conſpired 
to complete their deſtruction; all their ſails were 
ſplit, their rigging deſtroyed, and a mountainous ſea 

eaking over them on the larboard quarter, ſhifted 


their ballaft and ſtores; ſo that the veſſel heeled 
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two ſtreaks to port, while her maſts were every in- 
ſtant expected to come by the board. 

The wind however abating, they began to ſet up 
their ſhrouds, reeve new. lanyards, and mend their 
fails; during which they were driving aſhore on the 
jland of Chiloe; but the wind happily ſhifting to 
the ſouthward, they ſteered. off land with only a 
main-ſail, nobody being left to manage the helm 
but the maſter and the reverend Mr. Walter, the 
commodore's chaplain, all the reſt being buſied 1 in 
ſecuring the maſts, and bending the ſails. This 
was the laſt ſtormy weather they met with hereabouts, 
for that day they got clear of the land, and af er a 
fortnight's cruiſe, without any of the other ſhips 
coming up, and the weather being pretty moderate, 
they bore away for Juan Fernandes, this being the 
only chance left them to avoid periſhing at ſea," and 
the moſt likely place for them co refit: and recover 
the ſick; for though Baldivia had been the appointed 
place of rendezvous, it was no longer thought of, 
their only object now being to ſaye the ſhip, and 
the few lives Temaining. 

At laſt, after various diſcouragements they guned 
the illand on the gth of June in very great deſpon- 
dency ; having a ſcarcity of freſh water; a crew fo 
enfeebled by diforders that no more than ten men 
could be muſtered on a watch-to do duty, and even 
ſome of theſe lame and unable to go aloft. 

No ſooner was the ſhip brought to a ſafe road of 
this iſland, than meaſures were taken for erecting 
tents aſhore to accommodate the ſick, the number 
of which amounted to one hundred and fixty-ſeven 
perſons, twelve or fourteen of whom died on being 
expoſed to the freſh air. There was an abſolute 
neceſſity of removing the greateſt part of them, 
being quite helpleſs in their hammocks ; which was 
a work of conſiderable fatigue, in which Mr. Anſon 

Vor. IV. = WE and 
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and his officers bore an equal ſhare. So inveterats 
Vas the diforder which raged among them, that i 
did not abate of its fury in leſs than twenty dan 
after landing the crew; but during the firſt ten ot 
twelve, they continued to bury ſix. or ſeven a day, 
Meaſures being thus ſettled for the recovery of 
the ſick, their next care was thoroughly to cleanſe 
the ſhip, which was become extremely loathſome, 


after which they proceeded with all expedition to 
lay i in wood and water, fearing the return of Pizar, 


ro's ſquadron; for it was plain from the heaps df 


freſh aſhes and fiſh bones ſcattered about, tha 
ſomebody had been lately there, and the. comm. 
dore could not poſſibly as yet be acquainted with 
that commander's melancholy fituation ; and in his 
preſent circumſtances, with only thircy hands to may 
a fixty gun ſhip, was no match for a veſſel of an 
force. In order therefore to make the more dif. 
patch, the ſmiths and ſailmakers were ſet to work 
vpon mending the chain-plates, and other decayed 
Parts, as well as the ſails and rigging. 
A ſew days after the Centurion's arrival, the Trya 
ſloop appeared in ſight, and was brought into har- 
bour, with the help of fame hands diſpatched to her 
aſſiſtance by Mr. Anſon, having only three men, 
befides her commander captain Saunders * and the 
lieutenant, ahle to ſtand to the ſails; for thirty - fou 
hands had died in this run, and the reſt were down 
in the ſcurvy, 

On the 21ſt of June, the Glouceſter was ſeen 
to leeward, making the beſt of her way for the 
iſland, whereupon the commodore ſent his long-boat 
on board her, with a ſupply of freſh water and ve. 
getables, without which timely aid, her people had 
certainly died of thirſt, being put to an allowance 
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of a pint a day to each man, and at that rate having 
no more left than what would have ſerved them 


tyenty-four hours. Unfortunately this veſſel conti- 


nued driving off and on till the 23d of July, ſome- 
times out of ſight of land and in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of foundering. This diſtreſs was occaſioned by 
the wind and current ſetting ſtrongly againſt her; 
however, at laſt making the north-weſt point of the 
bay with a flowing ſail; in an hour ſhe came afely 
to an anchor. _ | F 
Theſe two ſhips; and the Anna Pinky Thich arri- 
red about the middle of Auguſt, being a wel- 
come ſight, on account of the proviſions which ſhe 
carried; were the only veſſels that ever joined the 
ſquadron : for the Severn and Pearl having been ſe- 
parated from the commodore off Cape Horn, with 
dificulty got ro Brazil, from whence they returned 
to Europe. The Wager ran aſhore. on a deſblate 
iand, where ſhe was loſt. Whilſt the commo- 
dore is engaged on ſhore, in re-eſtabliſhing the 
health of his men; and repairing the defects of his 
ſhips, we ſhall trace the adventures that befel- thoſe - 
on board the Wager. a 15 | 
When the - ſquadron parted company off Cape 
Noir, at the; entrance of the South Seas, captain 
Cheap who commanded the Wager, knowing that 
the plan of opdbtations had been laid to attack Bal- 
divia, a Spaniſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Chili, and 
as the Wager had on board ſome field pieces 
mounted for land-ſervice, together with a few co- 
hora mortars; and ſeveral kinds of artillery ſtores, 
and pioneer's tools, intended for the operations on 
ore; he was therefore ſolicitous to make the beſt 
of his way thither, that his abſence might not re- 
tard the operations, in caſe the ſquadron ſhould be 
able to re-· aſſemble. In proſecuting this purpoſe he 
fell in with land in forty-ſeven degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, on the 14th day of May, where the ſhip 
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Nruck on a rock which lay below the ſurface of tt 
water, and ſoon after bulged, and grounded between 


two ſmall iſlands about a muſket-ſhot from th; 
more. 2 / TD | 


In this ſituation ſhe continued entire for | 
conſiderable time, which afforded an opportunity 
for every one on board to get fafe aſhore ; but the 
confuſion which enſued from this diſtreſsful fitus 
tion, rendered the dangers which furrounded then 
ſtill more imminent. The- officers loſt all auth: 


Fity, and the crew driven to deſpair by the miſerig] 
Which they had long endured, and the deftrudtio 


which then ſeemed to hang over them, fell to pil. 
aging the ſhip, each man poſſeſſed himſelf of whit 
arms he wor f firſt ſeize, and having got poſſeſſion 
of the liquors on board, many of the failors be. 
came fo heartily drunk that they fell down ſenſeleh 
between decks, and were drowned; as the water 
flowed into the wreck. All that the captait 
could do, was to colle& the moſt orderly of the 
men, who, together with the officers, went aſhore, 


As ſoon as theſe were landed the boats were ſent back 


to the ſhip, and every endeavour uſed to prevail os 
the refractory mutineers to conſult: their own ſafety, 
By quitting the ſhip while an opportunity yet r. 
mained; but they were by this time arrived at ſuch 
a ſtate of ſtupefaction, that no terrors could rouſ: 


them, and a conſiderable number of the ſhip's com. 


pany remained that night on board the wreck. In 
the morning it blew a ſtorm, and the fumes of the 
tquor having been diſſipated by fleep, they were it 
a temper to perceive that the ſhip was in danger 


of inſtantly parting, when every ſoul on board 


would inevitably periſh. They now began to ſeek 
their ſafety by as deſperate means as they had be- 
fore courted deſtruction. The boat not appearing 
to fetch them off, they pointed one of the four 
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pounders on the quarter deck againſt the hut which 
the captain occupied on ſhore, and fired two ſnot 
which narrowly miſſed it. When theſe turbulent 
male- contents were brought to land, diſorder and 
anarchy took place. It ſhould ſeem that a pre- con- 
ceived averſion to their commander, tended to in- 
flame this muti nous ſpirit in ſuch deſperate circum- 
ſtances. It requires a very happy mixture of kind- 
neſs with authority to bring the reſtiff ſpirits of ſea- 
men under a willing ſubjection, and captain Cheap 
does not ſeem to have poſſeſſed ſuch a tempera- 
ture. e 

We are now to behold one hundred and thirty 

rſons on a deſolate coaſt where the means of ſub- 
iſtence could not be procured, fo that the 'provi- 
lions that could be ſaved out of the. wreck were their 
only dependence. But it was impoſſible to ſecure 
theſe, ſo that they might be preſerved for future 
exigencies, and dealt out in due proportion to all 
alike, when all diſcipline and ſubordination was abo- 
fiſhed. The eagerneſs with which each man at- 

tempted to conceal part of the ſtores for his own . 
uſe, cauſed continual animoſity and contention, and 
tended greatly to increaſe the calamities to which 
they were expoſed. 

The next important object after providing for 
their preſent ſafety, was, what courſe they ſhould 
ſteer when they were in a condition to leave that 
land. The captain, like a brave and inflexible 
officer, was reſolved, if poſſible, to fit up the boats 
in ſuch a manner as to enable him to proceed to the 
northward, in which cruiſe, as his men were in ge- 
neral healthy, and fire-arms and ammunition had 
been ſaved out of the wreck, he laid his account 
with meeting ſome Spaniſh veſſel, which he ſhould 
be able to ſubdue, and then proceed in her to the 
rendezvous at Juan Fernandes. At all events, - 
3 | | _ caſe 
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* caſe they ſhould meet with no prize, he inſiſted that 
the boats alone were capable of tranſporting the 
whole company thither. Although this plan was 
certainly the ſafeſt as well as the moſt honourable, 
yet it was heartily diſrelifhed by the ſeamen in gene. 
ral, who being quite exhauſted by the diſtreſſes and 
dangers they had encountered; were utterly averſe 
to proſecute the enterprize any farcher, not conſi: 
dering, that in proceeding northward they were 
likely to meet with better weather and a leſs ruffled ſea. 


The common reſolution, therefore, was to lengthen 


the long- boat, and accompanied with the other 
boats, to ſteer to the ſouthward, and after paſſing 
the ſtraits of Magellan, to endeavour to gain the 
coaſt of Brazil, from whence they foppoſed they 
ſhould readily find conveyance to Great Britain; 
However hazardous this attempt appeared, it pre- 
fented a glimpfe of hope; that they ſhould be able 
to reach their own_ country again, which circum- 
ſtance outweighed every other conſideration: - 
The captain was obhged to yield to the torrent, 
and apparently to give up his own judgment and 
comply with the popular opinion ; but as it was ne- 
ceſſary that the long-boat ſhould be lengthened, in 
order to undertake the intended voyage, he pri- 
vately aimed at fruſtrating their purpoſe, by direct- 
ing it to be brought to ſuch a ſize as might ſerve to 
carry them to Juan Fernandes, but when finiſhed he 


1 hoped would appear incapable of performing fo long 


and perilous a voyage as that to the coaſt of 
Brazil. 


The diſagreement between the captain and his 


crew grew every day more violent. The dema- 
gogue of the ſeamen was a midſhipman, named 
Cozens, whoſe refractory temper had led all thoſe 


who adhered to the captain, to ſuſpect that he was 


concerting with his adherents ſome deſperate attack 
4 ; vpon 


delide 
gions 
was ] 
and! 
dhe 


— 
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ypon their ſuperiors. This opinion, however 
founded, led the officers to go continually armed. 
In ſuch a ſtate of anarchy no kind of terms were 
likely to be lang preſerved, It appears however, 
from the account publiſhed by the officers, that, the 
cataſtrophe which followed was brought about rather 
by the impetuous temper of one of the officers than by 
any overt act of mutiny in Cozens, One day the purſer 
having by the captains order ſtopped the allowance of a 


ſellow who would not work, Cozens, though the man 


did not complain to him, intermeddled in the affair with 
great bitterneſs, and groſly inſulted the purſer, who 
pas then delivering out proviſions juſt at the cap- 
tain's tent, and was bimſelf ſufficiently violent: the 
purſer enraged by his ſcurrility, and perhaps pi- 
qued by former quarrels, cried out a mutiny, 
adding, “ the dog has piſtols;” and then himſelf 
fired a piſtol at Cozens, which happened to mils 
him. The report of the piſto] brought the captain 
out of his tent; all this time no kind of fire-arms 
yas produced by. Cozens, but the captain ſuppoſing 
him to have been the aggreſſor, and that a mutiny 
was begun, inſtantly diſcharged a piſtol at him, the 
ball of which entered his head, with which wound 
he languiſhed fourteen days and then died. 

This unwarrantable action ſeryed-ro intimidate 
inſtead of inflame the men, and from this' time 
they became more tractable, until towards the middle 
of October, when the long-boat was nearly com- 
pleted, So much time had now elapſed that little 
hopes remained of rejoining commodore Anſon at 
Juan Fernandes; therefore the reaſons which had made 
it proper to fail to the northward, no longer exiſted; 
belides, as the ſummer was advancing in thoſe re- 
gions, a paſſage through the ſtraits of Magellan 
was likely to be effected with leſs riſk ; notwith- 
ſtanding this change of circumſtances captain Cheap 
adhered to his opinion, which ſo incenled the — 

f N 5 rl at 
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mare wincirind {olongbeen apprehended; vrecl 
at length broke out. Eighty ſeamen ſeized the long. han 


boat and the cutter, leaving the captain and about ſcap 
nineteen perſons, who adhered to him, the yawl and MProvi 
the barge for their uſe. Theſe deſperate adventu. put o 
rers proceeded to ſea, with the long-boat converted rec 
into a ſchooner, giving the captain and thoſe that ing a 
were with him on the beach, three cheers at their Wknchc 
departure. Conſidering the dangers they had to en. Ns th 


counter, from the coaſts, the elements, and themſelves, Wikicy 1 


it is aſtoniſhing that any ſurvived to reach the coat Hue! 
of Brazils; but after leaving about twenty of their till x 
number aſhore at different places where they touched, Progr 
and ftill more dying of hunger and fatigue, the e. ere 


[ood ; 
nſac 
hey 1 
ape 
empt 


ſidue, amounting to thirty, arrived at Rio Grande on 
the coaſt of Brazil, on the 2gth day of Januar, 
1742. | Ag: go 1 
Captain Cheap and his ſele& band were in a work 
tuation than the crew that had abandoned them. 


| Indeed, they poſſeſſed more ſkill in navigating oer, 
1 veſſel, and were better qualified to make prudent{Weache 
5 reſolutions, and on theſe their ſafety ſeemed to de- Me me 
f nd. The iſland on which the Wager was wrecked, lat 
b afforded-no other-proviſions but ſhell-fiſh and a fen V was 
\ herbs, on theſe they ſubliſted as well as they werehicces 
( able, reſerving their ſmall remains of ſea-proviſfiouMvaſhec 
4 for à ſupply, when they ſhould enter on their vo. on ſi 
2 age. The ſeamen had given this place the name uf for: 
ry Wager Iſland, and here ſome Indians occaſionallyMhtive 
| reſorted in their canoes, who bartered fiſh and other forts 
_ Eatables with our people, which yielded a very ſea- Nas ac: 
ſonable relief; but notwithſtanding this occaſional Mſereup 
aſſiſtance, it was not until the 14th day of Decem-Mzprain 
ber that the captain and his company were in a ſitu e was 
ation to embark in the barge and yawl, in order tofWpperte 
proceed to the northward, taking on board with hich 
them all the proviſions they could amaſs from theWherein 
| . : | wreck + Vol. 
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yreck of the ſhip. They had no ſooner put to ſea, © © 
han a form aroſe, and the ſea ran ſo high, that to 
eſcape inſtant death they were obliged to throw their 
proviſions over-board.. They were now obliged to 
put on ſhore frequently in order to provide for their 
vreſent ſubſiſtence ; but whilft they were thus coaſt- 
ing along, the yawl happened to fink as ſhe lay at 
anchor, and one of the men in her was drowned. 
s the barge was too ſmall for the whole company, 
hey were driven to the dreadful neceſſity of leaving 
ou? marines. behind them on that deſolate coaſt, 
Kill proceeding northward, though retarded in their 
rogreſs by contrary. winds, and the neceſſity they 
ere under of frequently going aſhore in fearch. of 
food ; about the end of January, having made three 
nſacceſsful attempts to double a -head-land, which 
hey ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the Spaniards call 
ape Tres Montes, they grew ſo weary of the at- 
empt, that it was unanimouſly reſolved to give it 
yer, and return back to Wager Iſland, which they 
eached about the middle of February, reduced to - 
he moſt wretched ſtate of exiſtence. : 
la the extremity to which they were now brought, 
was the height of pleaſure to meet with ſeveral 
ieces of beef floating on the ſea, which had been 
yaſhed out of the wreck. This good fortune was 
don ſucceeded by another, which was, the arrival 
of ſome Indians. in two canoes, among whom was 


ative of Chiloe, who ſpoke a little Spaniſh, and 


t fortunately happened that Mr. Elliot the ſurgeon 
as acquainted with that language. A bargain was 
ereupon ſtruck, the Indian engaged to conduct the 
aptain and his people to Chiloe, for which ſervice 
ie was to be rewarded with the barge and all her 
wpertenances. . Accordingly the eleven perſons to 
hich the company was now reduced, embarked 
herein on the 6th. day of March upon this new ex- 
„Vor. IV. pedition; 
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pedition ; but: after having proceeded for a few day, 
the captain and four of his. principal officers bei 
aſhore, the ſix, Who ogether with an Indian, re, 
mained in the barge, put off. with her to ſea any 
returned no more. 

By this means there were left on ſhore captai 
Gheap; Mr. Hamilton lieutenant of marines, tin 
midſhipmen, viz. the honourable Mr. Byron “, an 
Mr. a ares together with Mr. Elliot the. ſur 
| The diſtreſſes to which they were then ei. 
| pbſed, ſurpaſſed all that they had yet ſuffered, thy 
were now on a delolate coaſt, without any proviſiy 
or the means of procuring any, for their arms, am 
munition, and every conveniency they were maſten 
of, except the tattered. habits they had on, were al 
carried away in the barge. 

"Whilſt they were ſuffering all the torments of de 
ſpair, the Indian, who had undertaken to be thej 
pilot, arrived in his canoe. When he underſtoad tha 
the barge was gone, he ſuſpected that the Indian 
. which he had left in her had been murdered ; not 
withſtanding theſe apprehenſions, and the loſs d 
the veſſel that was to have been the reward of hi 
labours, this benevolent child of nature, whom! 
commerce with civilized ſociety had nat hardenel 
into inſenſibility and ſordidneſs, not only undertodk 
to carry them to the Spaniſh ſettlements, but ty 
procure them proviſions by the way. For this pus 
| — he prevailed on many of his neighbours to aſſil 

im, and got together ſeveral canoes. 
this freſh embarkation, Mr. Elliot the furgeon died, 
the other four, after a long and laborious paſſage 0 
land and water, arrived in the beginning of June 


in the iſland of Chiloe, throwing themſelves on the 
mercy of thoſe very people whom they had com 
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into thoſe parts purpoſely to attack; and if theſe ca- 
amities had not intervened; whoſe dwellings and 
poſſeſſions would have been expoſed to all the ra- 
ages of war. The Spaniards received their periſhs 


ing enemies very kindly ; indeed they ftood in need 
ff every relief, for they were brought ſo tow that 
had their voyage been protracted only a few days; 
very man muſt have periſhed; the captain himfelf 

3s with difficulty recovered, and the reſt were ſo 
reduced by the ſeverity of the weather, their labour; 
their want of food, and of all kinds of neceffaries; 
that it was wonderful how they ſupported themſelves 
ſo long. After ſome ſtay at Chiloe, they were all 
ſent to Valpairaiſo, and from thence to St. Jago, the 
capital of Chili, where they continued above a year; 
but on the advice of a cartel being ſettled" between 

reat Britain and Spain, captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, 
ind Mr. Hamilton were permitted to return to 
Europe on board a French ſhip, * The other mids - 
ſhipman, Mr. Campbell, having changed his reli= 
gion whilft at St Jago, returned to Spain with Pi- 
zarro in the Aſia; but being diſappointed in his 
hopes of procuring a commiſſion from the court of 
Spain, he returned to England; and attempted to 
get reinftated in the Britiſh navy, where he pubs 
ſhed a defence of his conduct, together with a me- 
morial of his ſufferings, and afterwards obtained 4 
commiſſion in the navy of Portugal Let us now 
return to commodore Anfon, whom we left at Juan 
Fernandes, n | 

Such was the dreadful mortality that had raged on 
board the ſhips, that only eighty-two ſailors res. 
mained alive in the Glouceſter; out of three hun- 
dred which had ſailed from England; no more than 
two marines ſurvived of forty-eight, and every in- 
valid had periſhed. The Centurion had buried two 
hundred and ninety-two of her hands; alſo forty-ſix 
| Dd 2 | out 
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out of fifty invalids, and ſixty-eight out of ſeveny. 
nine marines, officers included. On board the Any; 
Pink were ten men and the maſter. So that theh 
three ſhips which carried nine hundred and fixry.qy 
men out of England had no more than three hun 
dred and thirty-five perſons,, boys Igeluded, If 
alive in September 1741. A number inſufficient uf 


man the Centurion alone, and barely capable of * 
vigating the three, with the utmoſt exertion of the was 
ſtrength and yigour. Yi, 95 over 
A Spaniſh merchantſhip, which was made prize i lear! 
ſerved to remove thoſe apprehenſions which this r. of £ 
duction of their ſtrength created, by informing te be t 
commodore of the fate of Pizarro's ſquadron. O pret 
the 19th day of September the Centurion weighelM rem: 
anchor and quitted the iſland of Juan Fernande 2 to 
where the ſailors had ſurprizingly recovered thei told 
health and ſpirits. The commodore ſteered to th mer: 
eaſtward, intending to join the Tryal ſloop off Va, that 
pairaiſo. On the 24th in the evening they came u on b 
with her, when they found ſhe had taken a pri: vas 
of ſix hundred tons, having five thouſands pound coaſ 
in ſpecie on board beſides merchandize. But it - carg 
peared by the repreſentation of captain Saunden Fr 
and all the officers, that the Tryal was ſo leaky ani imm 
defective as to be totally unfit for ſervice, up place 
which the commodore ordered every thing on boat fed 
her to be carried on board her prize, after whid of it 
ſhe was ſcuttled and ſunk. 4 4 men 
A long cruiſe enſued, in all which time not «MF out d 
fingle fail appeared. On the fifth day of No- wall. 
vember they came up with and took a Spaniſh fuch 
merchantman of inconſiderable value. On the ung, 
arn 


tenth day of November they were: three league 
ſouth of the ſouthermoſt iſland of Lobos, lying only 
in the latitude of fix degrees twenty - ſeven” mi- they 
nutes, near which the Glouceſter had been ap- Pity 
| | | pointed 
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pointed co cruiſe. - Here they fell in with another 
Spaniſh merchantman, which lieutenant Brett in the: 
Centurion's barge boarded. She was called Nueſtra 
Senora del Carmin, and though her cargo was of 
little value to the captors, yet it amounted. to up- 
wards of four hundred thouſand dollars prime coſt. 

at Panama. | : e 
On board this ſhip was an Iriſhman, whoſe name 
was John Williams; he had travelled as a pedlar all 
over the kingdom of Mexico. From him they 
learned that upon a ſhip's being chaſed in the offing 
of Paita a few days before by a veſſel ſuppoſed to 
be the Glouceſter, the governor of that town, ap- 
prehenſive of a viſit, as well as the royal officer, were 
removing their own and the king's treaſure to Piura, 
a town fourteen leagues within land. Williams alſo 
told them that a large ſum of money belonging to the 
merchants was lodged in the cuſtom-houſe, and 
that it was intended to be ſhipped the following day, 
on board a light clean veſſel, the bottom of which 
was newly primed, bound for Sonſonnate on the 
coaſt of Mexico, in order to purchaſe part of the 
cargo belonging to the Manilla ſhip. ß. 
From this piece of intelligence the commodore 
immediately determined to attempt ſurprizing the 
place without a moment's delay, being fully ſatis- 
fied upon an enquiry into the ſtrength and condition 
of it, that there was little danger of loſing many 
men in the attempt: for Paita had only a fort, with- 
out ditch or outwork, and was ſurrounded by a brick 
Beſides, there was a neceſſity for taking ſome 
ſuch ſtep, as they could hope for no profit by a 
longer cruiſe in thoſe ſeas, all the coaſt, being 
alarmed of their vicinity: and this enterprize. not 
only promiſed a ſupply of live proviſions, which 
they very much wanted, but afforded an opportu- 
nity of putting the priſoners aſhore, who being very 
9 nume- 


o 


QI 
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numerous, made a greater conſumption of the ſhip's 
ſtores than ſhe could well ſpare. 3 

The town of Paita is ſituated in the latitude of 


fifteen degrees twelve minutes ſouth, and contained 


about two hundred families. The port of Paita, 
though in reality little more than a bay, is eſteemed 
the beſt in that part of the coaſt, affording good 
anchorage. 1 


The commodore reſolved that the attack ſhould 


be made by the boats; fearing that if he ſhould at- 


tempt firſt to bring his ſhips into the harbour, the 


Spaniards, apprized of the danger, would ſecure 
their moſt valuable effects. The attempt thus pre. 
meditated, was immediately carried into execution; 
the barge and pinnaces were manned with fifty-eight 
choice men, well armed, under the care of licute- 
nant Brett; and to him was committed the whole 
direction of the enterprize. The better to prevent 
any confuſion that might ariſe from the people's being 


ignorant of the windings towards the town, two 


Spaniſh pilots were ordered to guide them, with a 
promiſe of an ample reward, and an affurance to 
the priſoners that they ſhould all be ſet at liberty in 
this place provided theſe pilots behaved with fidelity; 
but if on the contrary they failed in the leaſt article 


of the ſervice to which they were appointed, theſt 
two ſhould be ſhor, and all the Spaniards now in 


cuſtody carried priſoners to England. One of the 


| pilots it is to be obſerved, had been about twenty 


years before a priſoner with captain Clipperton, who 


forced him in the ſame manner to guide his people 


to Truvillo, an inland town to the ſouthward of 
Paita, which they then ſurprized and pillaged. 


While the boats were making for the bay, the mouth 


of which they reached without being diſcovered, 


the ſhips ſtood in for port with all the ſail they could 


crowd, The approach of the ſailors in their boats 
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was firſt obſerved by ſome people on board a ſhip 
lying in the harbour, who got aſhore as faſt as they 
could, and ſpread the alarm by crying out © the 
Engliſh dogs.” | 
Notwithſtanding this intelligence, lieutenant Brett 
got aſhore before they could fire two guns from the 
fort, and drawing up his men under ſhelter of a 
narrow ſtreet, marched immediately to the parade, 
with drums beating and loud acclamations of joy 
where he. was received with a volley of ſmall ſnot 
from ſome merchants who had poſted themſelves 
in a gallery running round the governor's houſe; 
but who were ſoon diſlodged, and then taking 
to their heels, lefr the parade in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, who ſoon entered the governor's 
houſe and fort which they found abandoned, 
with having only one_man killed and two wounded, 
one of which was the Spaniſh pilot, who received a 


| light bruiſe by a ball which grazed on his wriſt : 


indeed another of the company, the honourable 
Mr. Keppel, ſon to the Earl of Albemarle *, had a 


very narrow eſcape ; for having on a jockey cap, one + 


fide of the peak was ſhaved off cloſe to his temple 
by a ball, which however did him no hurt. | 
After thys ſecuring the fort, the governor's houſe, 
and all the avenues to the town, lieutenant: Brett 
ordered what few inhabitants were left, to be con- 
fined in one of the churches, while ſome negroes 
eſcorted by a file of muſketeers, were ordered to 
aſſiſt in removing the treaſures of the cuſtomhouſe, 
&c, to the fort. f | 5 
As molt of the inhabitants fled in their firſt fright 
yithout ſtaying to dreſs, the ſailors, who could not 
be reſtrained from breaking into the houſes for pri- 
rate plunder, ſeized. on their cloaths, which were ex- 


Te preſent admiral Keppel. — 
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cremely rich, and threw them over their Jackets; 
not forgetting at the ſame time the tye or bag-wig 


and laced hat, which were generally found with the 


<loaths; and when this practice was once begun, 
there was no preventing the whole detachment from 
imitating. it; but thoſe who came lateſt into the 
faſhion, not finding men's cloaths ſufficient to equi 
themſelves, were obliged to take up with women' 
gowns and petticoats, which (provided there wa 
finery enough) they made no ſcruple of putting on, 


and blending with their own greaſy dreſs ; ſo that 


when a party of them thus ridiculouſly metamor. 
phoſed were firſt ſeen by Mr. Brett, he knew not 
what to make of their groteſque appearance. 
Early in the morning #he Centurion opened the 
bay, and about twelve came within a mile and a half 
of the town. This and the following day was ſpent 
in ſending the treaſure on board, and boats full of 
hogs, fowl, and other proviſions, together with the 
moſt valuable effects found in the town; and all this 


without any moleſtation from the enemy, though a 


great number of them, among whom were two hun. 
dred horſe, paraded on a neighbouring hill, with al 
kinds of military muſic. - Theſe were headed by 
the governor, who fled among the firſt, leaving a 
young wife of about ſeventeen, to whom he. had 


been very lately married, to be carried off in her 
mift by two of his people. 


The governor's eſcape was a ſenfible mortification 
0 Mr. Brett and the commodore, becauſe, had they 


ſecured him, a ranſom might have been got for the 


town, in which were ſeveral warehouſes filled with 


valuable goods that were conſumed with it, when 


ſet on fire on the governor's refuſing to liſten to any 
overtures made him for a parley, and not deigning 
even to return a civil anſwer to repeated meſſages 
{cnt him by Mr. Anſon, that the town * 0 
ve 
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ketz; ſured for a trifling ranſom. The forces the gover- 
nor had collected, of which however he made no 
h the Wuſe, being in great want of water, as Mr. Anſon 
learned from ſome negro deſerters, had one—night 


„ Wig 


egun ; 
from reſolved to have fallen on his men, headed by one 
> the orden captain of a Scotch ſhip, but were intimi- 
equip Wh dated by the great vigilance of Mr. Brett. 


men's On the 15th of November, their buſineſs in Paita 
e wa being pretty well over, the commodore, according to 
g on, his promiſe, ſent aſhore all his priſoners, in number 
> tha eighty eight; and then Mr. Brett after making a 
mor. proper diſpoſition of pitch, tar, and other com- 
v not buſtibles, ſer the town on fire in ſeveral places at 

the ſame time; and then ſpiked up the eight pieces 
d the of cannon in the fort. On calling over the men, 
a hal None was found to be miſſing, which occaſioned ſome 
ſpent delay in going on board the boats; after all, they 
all of WI vere obliged to give him up for loſt, and marched 
h the regularly to the water fide, at which time a body 
1 this of the Spaniards on the hill put themſelves in mo- 
1gh a Wh ion, as if they meant an attack; but upon Mr. 
hun- Brett's halting and facing about, tidy did not I) . 


th all proper to advance. 8 TO 
d by They were now ready to put off from the beach, 
ing a WI ybich was fo covered with ſmoke as to be ſcarcely 


had viſible, when they heard the voice of a man loudly 
1 her calling upon them to take him in; one of the boats 

nade up to the place whence the ſound iſſued, and 
ation found the man whom they miſſed, vp to the chin 
they in water. Upon examining into the cauſe of his 
r the MW ſtaying behind, it appeared, that having taken too 
with large a doze of brandy, he had fallen aſleep, and 
when vas awaked only by the fire coming ſo near as to 
any ſcorch him: upon recollecting his dangerous ſituation 
ning be puſhed through the thickeſt of the ſmoke, and 
ages arrived on the beach barely time enough to fave 
t be himſelf. | | | 
aved Vor. IV, HE Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant Brett and his ſmall detachment ngy 


ut off to their ſhips : having made an acquiſitic 


in wrought plate, dollars, and other coin, amount 
ing to upwards of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling 


excluſive of broad cloths, ſilks, cambricks, velvet; 


and embroideries which were deſtroyed by the flames 


beſides the private plunder, ſuch as rings, braceley 
_andyeyels, the property of particular captors, which 


Was very conſiderable. The Spaniands in the repre: 


ſentations which they are ſaid to have made to the 
court of Madrid, eſtimating their loſs to a mil. 
lion and a half of dollars; at the ſame time ſix of 
the enemy's veſſels being in harbour, five of then 
by the commodore's orders were towed. out to ſe 


ſcuttled, and ſunk, and the fixth, on which the trea 


ſure was intended to be ickbarked, he added to hyl 


ſquadron. by. the name of the Solidad, putting ten 


men on board her, under the command of lieutenant 
Hughes of the Tryal ſloop. 


About midnight on the 16th of 1 Mr, 


Anſon's ſquadron got under fail ; it conſiſted of the 
Centurion, the Tryal's prize, the Carmelo, Carmin 
Tereſa, and Solidad. 
ward, and in the morning ſpread themſelves 1 
look out for the Glouceſter, and on the eigh 
teenth gained ſight of her, and were joined by 


They ſtood to the welt 


her about three in the afternoon. She had tw 


Prizes, one of which was a ſnow laden with wing 


brandy, and .olives, . beſides about ſeven thouſand 


pounds in ſpecie ; the other a launch, the people oi 
board which when taken by the Glouceſter's barge 


were at dinner on pigeon pye off a ſervice of plate, 


notwithſtanding which opulent appearance, they 


complained of their poverty. She had cotton on 
board, made up into jars, which being all remove 


into che Glouceſter, upon a narrow ſearch among 


the cotton, were found doubloons and dollars, to the 
amount 
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© no nount of near twelve thouſand pounds. Beſides 
itt tddeſe the Glouceſter had fight of two or three other 
ant mips belonging to the enemy, one of which they 
ling ad reaſon to believe was of great value, but found 
elvetz t impoſſible to come up with either. e 
ames i At this time they were eight ſail in all, but the 
Celety Sancta, Tereſa,. and Solidad, moving ſlowly on the 


water, and very much retarding the progreſs of the 


repre-WMreſt, the commedore ordered them to be cleared of 

to deevery thing uſeful, and then burnt. 205 

Ply Theſe ſucceſsful attacks upon the wealth of Spain 
Ix 0 


inſpired the men with freſh ardour to proſecute their 
interprize, and they were led on by a commander 
who ow very well both how to excite and how to 
direct the ſpirit of his people. The commodore 
now determined to proceed northward as far as St. 
Lucas, the peninſula , of California, or Cape Cori- 
entes on the coaſt of Mexico, in order to intercept 
the annual Minilla ſhip which arrives at Acapulco, 
generally in the month of January. He had alſo 
another motive for ſteering this courſe, being de- 
firous of touching in the neighbourhood of Panama, 
m order to procure ſome means -of correſponding 
over land with admiral Vernon, one part of his in- 
kructions being to cooperate with the deſigns formed 


d by againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. 
| wg Mr. Anſon; who had not a doubt that our arms had 
bs been ſucceſsful on the other ſide of the iſthmus of 
uſan 


Darian, hoped to have received a reinforcement of 
men from thence, which might have enabled him 
to attack Panama with good hopes of ſucceſs. But 
intelligence being obtained from the Spaniſh cap- 
tres of the failure of the interprize againſt Car- 
thagena, the commodore dropped his deſign of 


1ovel making a hoſtileviſit to Darian, but his want of 
Non; water obliged him to proceed to Quibo, a ſmall 
0 the zainhabited iſland lying in 7 deg. 20 min, north lat. 
19unt | Ee 2 A few 
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A few days only were employed in providing if mil 

1 the whole ſquadron- with a ſtock of this neceſſary, goo 

and on 12th day of December the commodae I 

ſtood from Quibo to the weſtward, pro 

No other concern was thought on but the inter. {que 

| cepting the Manilla ſhip, for which purpoſe the cap. Wi fal 

. | tains were inſtructed to ſtretch to the northward of the liev 

| harbour of Acapulco: and in cafe of ſeparation, ty A 
rendezvous at the middle of the Tres Merias iſland, the! 

and afterwards at the iſland of Macao on the coat wit! 

of China. They were harraſſed with contrary wind that 

3 from this time to the ninth day of January 1741, ast 
on which day the Manilla ſhip reached the harbou Wl hart 

of Acapulco; and it was expected ſhe would (ili beg 

from thence on the third day of March, O. S. this beii 

| information they gained from three negroes, who whi 

the Centurion's barge ſurpriſed in a fiſhing canoe, WW Aca 

which they afterwards turned adrift among the rocks, nor. 

: that from its being daſhed to pieces, the Spaniard in t 
5 might infer that the owners were drowned, and not Wi {ea, 
FE impute their loſs to the real .cauſe, By all the in; was 
8 telligence Mr. Anſon could collect beſides from thoſe if bre 
8 eople, he concluded that the governor of Acapula Mill ſpec 
was ignorant of his being ſo near at hand, and con- I 

ſequently that his chance for ſeizing this prize wa not 

now greater than ever: and that ſhe might not eſcapeſ rate 

him, he diſpoſed his five ſhips in ſuch a manner a bis 

to take up 2 {weep of twenty-four leagues, -within al's 

which compaſs nothing could paſs without its being iich 

known by the whole ſquadron, from ſignals which twe 

were to be made. The better to prepare for the Wl core 

reception of the galleon, no more hands were leſt I mai 

on board the Carmin, Carmelo, and Tryal prize, WW bart 

than were ſufficient to-navigate them, the reſt being a be 

put on board the Glouceſter and Centurion, which dle 

were the two ſhips intended for the attack; and as he 


an encouragement to the negroes, they were 0 
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harbour of Acapulco. 


miſed their freedom in caſe they deſerved it by their 
good behaviour in the engagement. 

It was certainly reaſoning in oppoſition to every 
probability, to ſuppoſe that the alarm of an Engliſn 


ſquadron being on that coaſt had not prevented the 


ſailing of the galleon; but men are eaſily led to be- 
lieve what they wiſh to be true. | 

At length the long expected day arrived; but to 
their great mortification, the evening of it ſet in 
without the leaſt appearance of the galleon; from 
that day to the 23d they did not quit their hopes, 
as they were ſatisfied ſhe had not failed out of the 
But now the whole fleet 


beginning to want water, it was agreed to make the 


beſt of their way to Seguataneio, or Chequetan, 
which lies about thirty leagues to the weſtward of 
Acapulco, in the latitude. of 17 deg. 36 min, 
north. Here they deſigned to take in a ſupply ; and 
in the mean time, left che galleon might flip out to 
ſea, Mr. Hughes, heutenant of the Tryal's prize, 
was ordered to cruize off Acapulco harbour for 


twenty-four days in the cutter, and give them 


ſpeedy notice of her ſetting ſail. _ 

It now appearing upon a ſcrutiny, that they had 
not more hands than were neceſſary to man a fourth 
rate ſhip of war, Mr. Anſon, with the conſent of 
his officers, reſolved to ſcuttle and deſtroy the Try- 
al's prize, Carmelo, and Carmin, and to divide the 
richeſt part of their cargoes, with their crews, be- 
tween the Centurion and Glouceſter, which was acs 
cordingly done on the 28th of April, when the re- 
maining ſhips of the ſquadron warped out of the 


harbour, leaving behind them a letter corked up in 


a bottle, in a canoe, fixed to a grapnal in the mid- 
dle of the harbour, acquainting Mr. Hughes, to 
whom it was directed, that the commodore was re- 
Ded to his ſtation off Acapulco, that he intended 
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to wie it in a few days and return to the reſt of his 


ſquadron, which continued cruiſing to the ſouth: 


ward. The laſt article was inferred to deceive the 
Spaniards, in caſe, as it afterwards arne the 


canoe ſhould fall into their hands. 
The ſtormy ſeaſon now coming on, and it a 


pearing plainly that the voyage of the Abad 
mip was laid aſide for this year, Mr. Anſon having 
no further buſineſs in the American ſeas, reſolved 
to ſteer for China, as ſoon as the cutter ſhould join 
them, on board of which was Mr. Hughes and ſome | 
of the ſtouteſt ſeamen then in the ſquadron. 

It was not until the 5th day of May that ſhe ar- 
rived, the currents having driven her ſo much out 
of her courſe, that all her water had been long ex- 


hauſted, ſome ſhowers of rain had ſupplied: them 


with juſt enough to ſupport life; 
reached the ſhip, their ematiated countenances made 
them appear more like ſpectres than men. 
Ihe commodore here diſcharged all his priſoners, 
fome few ſtout negroes, mulattoes and Indians ex- 
cepred, amounting to” fifty-ſeven. 
priſoners were furniſhed with two launches, well 
equipped with malts, ſails, and oars, and ſtocked 
with proviſions for fourteen days; and on'the 6th 
of May 1542, the Centurion and Glouceſter loſt 
ſight of the high mountains of Mexico, ſtanding 
12 the Aſian continent. 
Every one expected preſently to fall in with the 
trade winds, and to proceed with ſafety and expe- 
dition to the-coaſt of China; but nothing i 18 more 
fallacious - 


than the hopes of ' ſeamen. 


but when they 


Theſe Spaniſh 


Seven 


weeks elapſed without meeting with thoſe ſettled 
- gales, on which their well-being and life depended. 
Io this time the ſcurvy had again attacked the ſea- 
men, and was every day making alarming advances 
0 both * At length, about the latter 55 of 
une 
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June a ſettled breeze began to blow from the north 
eaſt, but the Glouceſter, having loſt her main-maſt, 

failed ſo very heavily that the Centurion was obliged F 

to Nlacken fail in, order to keep her company, by | « 
which near a month was loſt in reaching the Lad- * 
tones, and great numbers of the ſick periſhed by 

this unhappy delay. A ſtorm which overtook them 4 

the beginning of Auguſt, cauſed the Centurion to 

ſpring a leak, and reduced the Glouceſter to little 

better than a wreck, As it was no longer poſſible 
to preſerve the ſhip, the commodore, on the repre» #+ 5 
ſentation of captain Mitchell and his officers, ordered 

her people on board the Centurion, and that every 

endeavour ſhould be uſed to ſave the ſtores, as well 

as the prize money and valuable effects, with which. 


Ex- 4 ; | 

To: ſhe was freighted ; but with all their efforts * 
they much of her ſtores and treaſure was irrecoverable, 

jade owing to the ſickly condition of the crew, the rolling 


of the ſhip, and her hold filling faſt with water. 
On the 15th day of Auguſt in the evening the Glou- 
ceſter was ſet on fire, and after continuing burning 
the whole night, at ſix in the morning ſhe blew 
up, about four. leagues diſtant from the Centu- 
nion. 1 1 
On the 26th day of Auguſt they diſcovered the 
iland of Tinian, one of the Ladrones, which ſpread 
a degree of joy not to be deſcribed, as almoſt every 
one on board deſpaired of ever ſeing land again. 
On approaching the ſhore they hoiſted Spaniſh colours * 
with a red flag at the fore-top-maſt-head, in hopes * 
that by paſſing for Fe Manilla galleon, they mighr 
decoy ſome of the inhabitants on board, from whom w_ 
they might receive intelligence relative to the 


ed. place, by which to regulate their conduct. And 4 
. now ſtanding for the land under this appearance, 
er the cutter was diſpatched to find out a proper birth N 
of bor the ſhip, which ſoon ſent on board a Spaniard _ * * 


and 


þ- 1 
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und four Indians they had ſeized in a proa; comin 
off ſhore to meet the Centurion, miſtaking her {yl 
the Manilla galleon. The Spaniard being immedi 
+ately examined, with regard to the condition ani 
products of Tinian, aſſured them, that the iſlanf 
had no inhabitants, except twenty-two Indians, whi 
were there occafionally jerking beef, which whe 
loaded on board a bark of fifreen tons then at ani 
chor near the ſhore, was to be ſent to the garriſon 
at Guam, of which he was ſerjeant : he alſo report 
that it abounded with cocoa- nuts, lemons, lime 
oranges ſweet and ſour, with ſeveral other fruit 

eee, the bread- fruit; that hogs, poultry, ak 
black cattle ran wild in it; that the foil was rich 
plentifully watered, and the air good. _ 
As they came cloſer in with the land, the com 
modore having ſent the pinnace and cutter aſhorgl 
with ſome men well armed to ſeize the bark, and 
poſſible the Indians, ordered the anchor to be Il 
$0, and the ſhip to lie by for that night, with het 
fails furled, that her hands might have ſome repoſt 
for out of one thouſand men he had brought from 
England, he could muſter but ſeventy-one, and 
theſe ſo feeble as to be ſcarcely able to ſtand to 
gun. The diminution of their numbers was occas 
toned by the ſcurvy, which made terrible havock ol 
board ever ſince they left Chequetan, all the ul 
geon's efforts to ſtop it proving ineffectual, though 
the ſhip's crew were, during the whole run, plenti 
fully ſupplied with freſh proviſions and good water 
I he ingentous writer of commodore Anſon's vol 

age has, with the warmeſt glow of colouring, painted 
the beauties and accommodations which united ol 
this ſpot, but later voyagers who have touched herg 
particularly Commodore Byron and Mr. Wallis, give 
very different account of the place. This iſland he 
in the latitude of 15 deg. 8 min. north, and long 
' tude from Acapulco 114 veg. 50 min. weſt, | 
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che latter end of September the ſick were ſur- 
Fiaingly recovered, and chearfulneſs and ſatisfaction 
ed to langour and deſpondency. The only 
per anchoring place for ſhips of burden is at the 
auth weſt end of the iſland, which lies open to the 
aterly winds, and therefore at certain ſeaſons affords 
Wide {ccurity for ſhipping, for about the time of 
moon, the wind ſhifting through every point of 
he compals, blows with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 


Houteſt- cables. cannot ſtand its force; and this was 


Experienced by the Centurion, which notrithſtanding 
he care taken to make her faſt, was forced from 
hier anchors, and driven out to fra, with Tuch of the 
men as had well recovered, under the command of 
Efeutenant Saumarez, the commodore whow as indif- 
ed being then on ſhore with one hundred and 

Wicteen of his people. This misfortune fell out on 
the twenty-fecond of September, in a very dark 
Eight, the ſhip having her ſheet anchor hanging at 
Dae of her cables, her ſhrouds looſe, her top-maſts 
Mnrigged, her fore and main yards down, and not 
gun laſhed on board, nor a port-hole barred in, 
She laboured for nineteen days before ſhe could re- 
gain her birth, and even entirely deſpaired of it, 
Ling only one hundred and eight of her hands, 

board, negroes and Indians included. The grief 
of the men left aſhore, was inexpreſſible: however, 
Wen her up for loſt, they ſet about enlarging the 

paniſh bark, having determined to fteer in her for 
Macao. This reſolution was ſuggeſted by the com- 
modore, who worked as hard in fitting out this veſſel 
any of his men. In the mean time Mr. Gordon, 
a lieutenant of marines, brought them a reſpite from 
their inceſſant fatigues, by being the firſt to tell them, 
wat the ſhip was once again in ſight, and this news 
was ſoon confirmed by her appearihg in the offing ; 
upon which a boat with eighteen hands and a large 
Vox. IV. Ff quantity 
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Quantity of reffeſhments was immediately ſent off to alſo 
Her aſſiſtance, and that afternoon ſhe was happily _ 
brought to anchorage in the road, and the commio- 16 
dore now determined to ſtay no longer than wis be þ 
neceſſary for completing their ſtock of water. On te 
the fourteenth day of October a ſudden guſt of wind 27 0 
drove the ſhip out to ſea again, ſeventy of her men Be | 
being left aſhore, however the recovered the iſland ad 
again on the nineteenth, when all hands being or- Ky 
dered on board with fuch a ſupply of water, fruit, land 
and refreſnments, as could be expeditiouſly got to- N. 
b gether, the commodore got under fail for Macao in yer | 
Ching. > 6 SOIC 5 of h 
It was the 21ſt day of October, in 8 perſi 
when they loſt ſight of the iſland of Tinian, an Mac 
on the gth day of November 1742, they made the fal 
coaſt of China, and on the 13th, anchored in Macao Rind 
road, after having ſpent upwards of two years in a Mac 
fatiguing cruiſe without the leaſt amicable inter- deli 
courſe with any civilized people. Here they met poſe 
with eleven European ſhips, four of whom were to N 
Engliſh, ſo that the intercourſe with their native year, 
country was once more renewed after fo long a ſul- WW ©... 
Penſion. | 5 bon. 
Much time was waſted ere the commodore could form 
obtain permiſſion from the Chineſe government to dang 
repair his ſhip and take in a freſh ſupply of ſtores, the © 
As Europian ſhips of war are exempted from all worn, 
manner of port charges in every foreign harbour, WM p;:7: 


Mr. Anfon thought it would be derogatory to the the n 
honour of his country to ſubmit to pay the duties his ſt 
uſually demanded for ſhipping in the river of Can- 

ton, and by his firmneſs he carried his point. y 

On the 19th day of April 1743, Mr. Anſon put hand 
to fea, captain Saunders having taken his paſſage to 7 
England on board a Swediſh ſhip, was charged with W had 

diſpatches from the commodore; captain 1 — 80 hand 
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alſo with, ſome of the officers embarked on board; 
ſome of the India company's ſhips, but the com- 
modore was determined not to return home until. 
he had; made another attempt to poſſeſs himſelf. of, 


the Manilla galleon. For this purpoſe he had en- 


* 


tered twenty-three, men during his ſtay, at Macao, 


the greateſt part of them Laſcars, or Indian ſailors, 
and the reſt Dutch. He gave out at Macao, that 
he was bound to Batavia, and from thence to Eng- 
land; and though the weſterly monſoon was now ſet 
in, when that paſlage is conſidered as impracticable, 
yet by the confidence he had expreſſed in the ſtrength. 
of his ſhip, and the dexterity of his hands, he had 
perſuaded not only his own crew, but the people at. 
Macao Iikewiſe, that he . propoſed to try this unu- 
ſual experiment, ſo that there were many letters ſent: 
on board him, by the inhabitants of Canton and 
Macao for their friends at Batavia. But his real 
delign was of a very different nature; for he ſup- 
poſed that inſtead of one annual ſhip. from Acapulco 


to Manilla, in all probability two would ſail that 


year, ſince his cruiſing off Acapulco had prevented 
one of them from putting to ſea the preceding ſea- 
ſon. So far was he from being diſcouraged by his 


former diſaſters, that he reſolved again to brave the 


dangers of the Pacific Ocean, and to' cruiſe. off 
the iſland of Samar, for theſe ſhips on their re- 
turn, that being the firſt land they make at the 
Philippine iſtands: and as they generally arrive in 
the month of June, he was in no doubt of reaching 
his ſtation time enough to intercept them. They 
were indeed deſcribed as {tout veſſels, each mounting. 
forty-four guns, and having above five hundred 
hands on board, and they would moſt probably ſail 
in company. On the other hand, the Centurion 
had no more than two hundred. and twenty-ſeven 
hands on board, of which number near thirty were 
b F f 2 boys; 


Ld 
. 
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boys; but che commodore was not Aiſbouraged by 
this diſproportion of ſtrength, knowing that his ſhip 
was much better fitted for a ſea- engagement than 
theirs, and expecting that his men would exert 
. themſelves in a ſignal: manner, when the immenſe 
wealth of theſe gallcons was to reward their va. 
lour. 

Phe Centurion was no ſoner Clear of the coaſt, 
than the commodore ſummoned all his people on 
the quarter-deck, and informed them of his reſolu- 
tion to cruiſe for the two Manilla ſhips, of whoſe 
wealth they were well apprized. He told them he 
mould chooſe a ſtation where he could not fail of 
meeting with them; and though they were ſtout 
ſhips and full manned, yet if his own people be- 
ed with their accuſtomed ſpirit, he was certain he 
ſhould prove too hard for them both, and that one 


1 of them at leaſt could not fail of een his 


prize. 
This ;nforination was a highly reliſhed by the whole 
IEC and Mr. Anſon had no ſooner finiſhed his 
ſpeech, than they teſtified their hearty approbation 
of it, according to the naval cuſtom, by three ſtre- 
nuous cheers, declaring at the ſame time their reſo- 
lution to ſucceed or periſh, whenever the opportu- 
nity preſented itſelf. All their former hopes now 
revived, and they aſſured themſelves that the ſpoils 
of the enemy would at length repay them for all 

eir fatigues and diſappointments. h 
On the 3ſt day of May new ſtyle, they arrived 
off the iſland of Samar, but they took care not 
to approach ſo near as to be ſeen from thence. The 
commodore determined to cruiſe between the lati- 
tudes of 12 deg. 50 min. and 13 deg. 5 min. Here 
they remained in longing expectation of the approach 
of the enemy for a whole month, when a general 
9 prevailed from the apprehenſions of 
| miſüng 


. 
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miſſing their prey. On the 2oth day of June, old 
ſtyle, at ſun- riſe a ſail was diſcovered from the maſt- 
head, in the ſouth-eaſt quarter. At half after ſeven 
o'clock ſhe could be plainly feen from the Centu- 


rion's deck, with the ſtandard of Spain flying at the 


top-gallant maſt head, ſhe bore down upon the Eng- 
liſh, apparently determined to engage them. About 
noon they were little more than a league aſunder, 
when no ſecond ſhip appearing, it was concluded 
that ſhe had been ſeparated from her conſort. 
Mr. Anſon, in the mean time, had prepared all 
things for an engagement on board the Centurion, 
and had taken every poſſible meaſure, both for the 
moſt effectual exertion of his ſmall ſtrength, and for 
the avoiding the confuſion-and tumult, too frequent 
in actions of this kind. He picked out about thirty 
of his choiceſt hands and beſt markſmen, whom he 


diſtributed into his tops, and who fully anſwered his 
| expetation by the ſignal ſervices they performed. 


As he had not hands enough remaining to quarter a 
ſufficient number to each great gun, in the cuſtomary 
manner, he, therefore, on his lower tire, fixed only 
two men to each gun, who were to be folely employed 
in loding it, whilſt the reſt of his people were divided 
into different gangs of ten or twelve men each, who 
were continually moving about the decks, to run out 


and fire ſuch guns as were loaded. By this manage- 


ment, he was enabled to make uſe of all his guns; 
and, inſtead of whole broad ſides, with intervals be- 
tween them, he kept up a conſtant fire without in- 
termiſſion; whence he doubted not to procure very 
fignal advantages ; for it-is common with the Spa- 
niards to fall down upon the decks, when they ſee a 
broad-ſide. preparing, and to continue in that poſ- 


ture till it is given; after which they riſe again, and, 


preſuming the danger to be for ſome time over, 
work their guns, and fire with great briſkneſs, till 
. N another 
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another hroad-ſide is ready; but the firing gun by 
gun, in the manner directed by the commodore, 
rendered this practice of theirs, impoſſible, 5 
The Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing 
the galleon apace, there happened a little after noon, 
ſeveral ſqualls of wind and” rain, which often ob. 
ſcuted her from their ſight; but, whenever it 
cleared up, they obſerved her reſolutely lying to. 
Towards one o'clock, the Centurion hoiſted her 
broad pendant and colours, ſhe being then within 
Sanne of the enemy; and the commodore pef- 


- 


„ 3 5 29 -- 4 4 + wit ; 4 9 #..*7 
8 the Spaniards to haye neglected clearing 
their ſbip till that time, as he ſaw them throwing 
Overboard cattle and lumber, he gave orders to fire 

. 2 1 65 LJ kd. 4. Abt, 4-4 + Sf. ©; 5. 
upon them with the chaſe-guns, to diſturb them in 
ielr-work, and prevent them from completing it, 
though his general directions had been not. to en- 


FEY 


TW; 2 5 L431 2:1 x 3 Gn cow: a N 2 {a 
gage before they were within piſtol ſhot, The gal- 


leon returned the fire with two of her ſtern-chaſe; 
and the Centurion getting her ſprit-ſail-yard fore and 
aft that if neceſſary, ſhe might be ready for boarding, 
the Spaniards in a brayado rigged their ſprit-ſail-yard 
fore and aft likewiſe. Soon after, the Centurion came. 
a-breaft of the enemy within piſtol-ſhot, Keeping tothe 
leeward of them, with a view of preventing their put- 
ting before the wind, and gaining the port of Jalapay, 
from which they were about ſeven leagues diltant: 


and now the engagement began in earneſt, and, for 
the firſt half hour, Mr. Anſon over-reached the gal- 


WAS Ci s $4 $4 4% #7. n OY If #1 iii $4 £35 
Teon, and lay on her bow; where, by the great 


Wideneſs of his ports, he could traverſe almoſt all his 


guns upon the enemy, whilſt the galleon could only 
Bring part of hers to bear. Immedfately on the com- 


mencement of the action, the ats, with which the gal- 
leon had ſtuffed her netting, took fire, and burnt vio- 


tently, blazing up half as high as the 'mizen top. 
This accident, ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the Cen- 
wrion's wads, threw the enemy into the utmoſt ter- 

$2203 N 
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dr, and atfo Alarmed the commodore; for he feared 
{| the galleon ſhould be burnt, and leſt he himſelf 
too might ſuffer by her driving on board him: how- 
ever, the Spaniards at laſt freed themſelves from 
the fire, by cutting away the netting, and tumbling 
the whole maſs, which was. in flames, into the ſea, 
All this interval, the Centurion kept her firſt adyan- 
rageous poſition, firing her cannon with great regu- 
larity and briſkneſs ; whilſt at the ſame time the ga- 
lleon's decks lay open to her top- men, who, having 
at their firſt y fley driven the Spaniards from their 
tops, made prodigious havock with their ſmall 
arms, killing or wounding every officer but one that 
appeared on the quarter-deck, and wounding in par- 
ticular the general of the galleon himſelf, Thus the 
action proceeded for at leaſt half an hour; but when 
the Centurion loſt the ſuperiority. ariſing from her 
original fituation, and was cloſe along-lide the gal- 
leon, and the enemy continued to fire briſkly for 
near an hour longer; yet even in this poſture. the 
commodore's grape: ſhot ſwept their decks ſo effec- 
tually, and the number of their ſlain and wounded 


became ſo conſiderable, that they began to fall into 


great diforder, eſpecially as the general, who was 
the life of the action, was no longer capable of ex- 
erting himſelf. Their confuſion was viſible from on 
board the Commodore; for the ſhips were ſo near, 
that ſome of the Spaniſh officers were ſeen runnin 


about with much afſiduity, to prevent the deſertion 
of their men from their quarters: but all their ens 


deavours were in vain; for after having, as a laſt 
effort, fired fiye or ſix guns with more judgment 
than uſual, they yielded up the conteſt; and the 
galleon's colours being ſigned off the enſign-ſtaff in 
che beginning of the engagement, ſhe ſtruck the 


ſtandard at her main-top-gallant maſt-head; the per- 


fon who was employed to perform this office having 
been in imminent peril of being killed, had not the 
: ms | com- 
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Commodore, who perceived what be was about, 
Alles expreſs orders to his people to deſiſt from 
rin 
"The tranſports of the Centurion” 8 people on being 
5 maſters of 15 rich a prize were unbounded. The 
tpecie which ſhe had on board amounted to near a 
million and a half of dollars“. The name of this 
prize was Noſtra Signora de Cabadonga, having on 
Board five Aae and fifty men, with thirty-ſix 
guns mounted for action, befides twenty-eight pat. 
teraroes, each of which carried a four pound ball. 
She was commanded by general don Geronimo de 
Mentero, a Portugueſe. In the action fifty-eight 
of her men were killed and eighty-four wounded, 
among the latter of whom was the general. The 
laughter on board the galleon was chiefly owing to 


the thirty picked men with ſmall arms, who were di- 


Rributed before the engagement among the ſhroud;, 
Who having been long practiſed in ſhooting marks, 
did execution with every ſhot they fired. On board 
the Centurion only two were killed, and a lieutenant, 
and fixteen wounded, one of whom died. This 
diſparity in the loſs on board the two ſhips, proves 
the indefatigable pains that Mr. Anſon had taken 
to render his men expert in the uſe of their arms; 
and to this habitual training his ſucceſs may be at- 
tributed. 
The commodore immediately ind his prize 
a poſt ſhip in his majeſty's ſervice, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Saumarez, firſt lieutenant of the Cen- 
turion, and after taking proper meaſures for ſe- 
curing the priſoners, which were double his num- 
ber of men, he ſteered back for the river of Canton, 
and on the 12th of July, came once more off the 
city of Macao. Soon after their arrival here, they 
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were viſited by a cultom-houſe officer, ho; upon 
taking an inventory of the guns, ammunition; and 
men on board, ſeemed. extremely; ſurprized at the 
mention of four hundred firelobks and near as many 


barrels of poder, adding; that he dared not ſet down 
ſuch force; leſt; the regency ſhbuld; be alarmed for 


that no ſhips ſo armed hadi ever entered the riyer of | 


Canton before. 6 

After a few; 5 were lage angh Mr, Anſon 
had brought his ſhips, farther- up the river, he diſ- 
patched his ſecond lieutenant to Canton, with a let“ 
ter to the viceroy, requeſting a proper ſupply of 
proviſion, and propoſing, to pay his excellency a 


viſit. A meſſage in anſwer to this letter was brought 


by three mandarins, granting the neceſſary ſupply of 


proviſions, and at the ſame time entteating him to 
poſtpone his viſit till the weather ſhould become 


more moderate, and requeſting as a fayour that the 


Spaniſh priſoners ſhould be ſer at liberty, leſt the 


emperor, upon receiving intelligence of his allies be- 
ing in confinement. in his dominions; ſhould-reſent 
it; and at the ſame time obſerving, that a compli- 


ance with this requeſt woyld be conſidered as a great | 


favour conferred on his excellency. 

Mr. Anſon: conſented. to reſtore. his/ priſoners to 
their liberty after ſome heſitation, made on purpoſe to 
enhance the obligation; but when the -mandarin 
came to talk of the duties uſually paid by ſhips, 
Mr. Anſon cut him ſhort, by poſitively declaring 


that he would not ſubmit to pay any, this ordinance 


relating only to trading veſſels; and as he intended 
neither to ſell nor buy, he did not imagine the em- 
peror's orders could affect him. The priſoners were 
ſoon put on board two junks, ſent from Canton for 
that purpoſe; and the report they made of Mr. An- 
ſon's humanity, who was glad to get rid of them, 
had a very good effect on the Chineſe in his favour. 

Vor. IV. | G g Endleſs 
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Endleſs were the artifices, frauds, and extortions prac- 
tied by this intereſted race on the commodore and 
his people, from the time of his coming into the 
river Canton in July to the thirteenth of October, 
when being diſappointed of a quantity of biſcuit and 
other proviſions that had been promiſed him, he de- 
termined in perſon to viſit the viceroy at his capital, 
taking ſuch effectual meaſures for ſecuring the Cen- 
turion and her treaſuxe, from all the machinations of 
| theſe treacherous people, that they durſt not during 
his abſence attempt any thing to his diſadvantage. 

Leaving captain Brett to command the ſhip, Mr, 
Anſon embarked on board his own boat for Canton, 
rowed by eighteen of his hands, who were dreſſed in 
an uniform of ſcarlet; jackets, blue filk waiſtcoats, 
eaps of the ſame ſtuff trimmed with ſilver buttons, 
and ſilver badges; being accompanied by the ſuper- 
cargoes of the Engliſh, Swedifh, and Daniſh ſhips, 
and beſides his own boats were thoſe of all the trad- 
ing veſſels; ſo that his retinue made a very grand 
ao or: In his paſſage he was ſaluted by al} 


he European thips, (thoſe of the French only 
excepted) then lying at Wampo, the uſual place of 
Mooring. | | „ 
While Mr. Anſon remained in this city, a fire hap- 
pened to break out, which very likely would have 
proved the deſtruction of the whole place, (fuch was 
the ignorance of the Chineſe on this occaſion). had 
not Mr. Anſon's men exerted themſelves in extin- 
guiſhing it: for which he received the thanks of the 
merchants and principal people of Canton. 
The proviſions and ſtores being at length put on 
doard the Centurion and her prize, on the 7th day 
of December they unmoored and ſtood down the 
river, and on the 12th day of December anchored 
before the town of Macao. Here Mr. Anſon ſold 


the galleon te the merchants for ſix thouſand _ 
. So 
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lars“. Mr. Anſon had learnt enough from the 
Engliſh at Canton to conjecture, that the war with 
Spain was ſtill continued; and that probably the 
French might engage in the aſſiſtance of Spain 
before he could: arrize in Great Britain; and there- 
fore, knowing that no intelligence could come to 
Europe of the prize he had taken, and the treaſure 
he had on board, till the return of the merchantmen 
from Canton, he was reſolved to make all poſſible 
expedition in getting back, that he might be him- 
ſelf the firſt meſſenger of his own good fortune, and 
might thereby prevent the.enemy from forming any 
projects to 1ntercept him: for theſe reaſons, he, to 
avoid all delay, accepted of the ſum offered for the 
galleon; and ſhe being delivered to the merchants 
the 15th of December, 1743, the Centurion, the 
ſame day, got under ſail, on her return to England. 
On the 3d of January, ſhe came to anchor at Prince's 
Iſland in the ſtraits of Sunda, and continued there 
wooding and watering till the 8th; when ſhe weighed 
and ſtood for the Cape of Good Hope, where, on 
the 11th of March, ſhe anchored in Table-bay. _ 
Here the commodore continued till the beginning 
of April, highly delighted with the place, which, 
by its extraordinary accommodations, the heal- 
thineſs of its air, and the pictureſque appearance 


of the country, the whole enlivened too by the 


addition of a civilized colony, was not diſgraced on 
2 compariſon with the vallies of Juan Fernandes 
and the lawns of Tinian. During his ſtay, he en- 
tered about forty new men; and having, by the 3d 
of April, 1744, compleated his water and proviſion, 
he, on that day weighed and put to ſea. The 19th 
of April they ſaw the iſland of St. Helena, which, 
however, they did not touch at, but ſtood on their 


_ * 13501. ſterling, 
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way; 
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Way; and, arriving in ſoundings about the beginning 
of June, they on the Toth of that month ſpoke with 
an Engliſh ſhip bound for Philadelphia, from whom 
they received the firſt intelligence of a French war, 
By the 12th of June they got ſight of the Lizard; 
and the ryth in the evening, to their infinite joy, 
they came ſafe to an anchor at Spithead. But, that 
the ſignal perils, which had ſo often threatened them 
in the preceding part of the enterpriſe, might pur- 
Jue thein to the very laſt, Mr. Anton learnt, on his 
arrival, that there was a French fleet of conſiderable 
force cruiſing in the chops of the channel, which, 
from the account of their poſition, he found the 
Centurion had ran through, and had been all the time 
e 3 
Thus was completed an expedition, Which from 
the various incidents which befel thoſe concerned in 
it, the ſpirit and judgment diſplayed in conducting 
it, the length of its continuance, and the glorious 
ſucceſs with which it was finally crowned, is unpar- 
ralleled in the naval hiſtory of the world. The 
events and iſſue of this voyage prove what may be 
atchieved by ſteady perſeverance and unabating ex- 
ertions; at the ſame time they ſhew that it is not 
in human power to command ſucceſs ; fortune mult 
be propitious, or the beſt concerted plans will fail. 
It was uncommon ſpirit in the commander, that 
prompted him to ſail from the port of Canton in 
*quelt of the Manilla ſhips ; but it was his good for- 
tune that threw one of them in his way, when all 
hopes of meeting her had well nigh vaniſhed. Had 
he made an unſucceſsful cruiſe, (and the probability 
was at leaſt as great on that ſide,) he would have 
Found the Britiſh. miniſtry as well as the nation, lit- 
tle diſpoſed to applaud either his courage or his con- 


*Anſon's voyage, by Walter. 


duct. 
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duct. Near four years ſpent in a fruitleſs expedi- 
tion; a ſixty gun ſhip and two ſloops loſt; three 
fourths of the men that were ſent out periſhing at 
ſea, would have been bad teſtimonials of the com- 
mander's merits : but no ſooner was the wealth of 
Spain ſeized, than the government and the people 
united in 'the praiſes of the intrepid and inflexible 
Anſon, and he became the oracle of the ſtate in all 
naval buſineſs. So little does intrinſic merit capti- 
vate mankind ; and ſo much does the glare of ſuc- 
ceſs extort admiration ! | 

On the 4th day of July the treaſure taken on 
board the galleon, paſſed through the city of Lon- 
don in thirty-two waggons, being conveyed from 
Portſmouth to the Tower, It was guarded by the 
ſhip's crew, which formed a motley group, com- 
poled of many nations, and preceded by the offi- 
cers, with ſwords drawn, muſic playing, and colours 
flying, particularly the Spaniſh colours taken in the 
prize. vr 

It will now be neceſſary to go back ſome months, 
in order to take notice of the objects which en- 
gaged the attention of parliament. "The houſe of 
commons voted fix millions and a half for the ſervice 
of 1744, beſides three millions and a half paid to 
the ſinking d in perpetual taxes; ſo that the 
year's ſupplies amounted to ten millions. The funds 
eſtabliſhed for the annual charge, were the land and 
malt-taxes; one million paid by the Eaſt - India 
Company for a renewal of their charter; one million 


two hundred thouſand pounds by annuities; one 


* On this occaſion the following lines appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine : : 
No more proud Rome thy ancient trophies boaſt, 
The conquer'd country, and the captiv'd hoſt. 
Thy herce ambition Aſia, Afric knew; 
But round the globe thy eagles never flew. 
'Thro' ev'ry clime is Albion's.thunder hurld, 
| And Anſon's ſpoils are from a tribute WORLD, 


nullion 
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million from the ſinking fund; fix-and-thirty thou. 


ſand pounds from the evinage; and fix hundred arm 
thouſand pounds by a lottery; an expedient which wou 
Had been for ſome time annually repeated, and which, able 
in a great meaſure, contributed to debauch the mo- card 
rals of the people, by introducing a ſpirit of com 
gaming, deſtructive of all induſtry and virtue“, mea 
And here we may remark the change of temper in who, 
parliaments ſince the days of queen Anne. When in ſu 
Great-Britain then waged war againſt Spain and ſions 
France, every neglect or miſcarriage in naval affairs T. 
as made a ſubject for parliamentary enquiry ; and Manu 
both miniſters and commanders were made ſenſible, whic 
that they ſtood accountable to the people for their to b. 
conduct. At the time we are treating of, when the Breſt 
miſcarriages in the Weſt- Indies had tarniſhed the perie 
glory of the Britiſh arms; when the myſtery in TI 
which theſe tranſactions were involved could only quire 
be unravelled by the authority and wiſdom of parli- who e 
ament, and the voice of the nation called aloud for be tl 
an enquiry into the true cauſes of national diſgrace, Rom. 
ſtill the houſe of commons fat ſupine, every ſeſſion of a! 
liberally voting freſh ſupplies, but withdrawing their and f 
attention to their application and uſes. Not that He t 
the ſpirit of oppoſition to the miniſter was lad when 
aſleep, but it failed to exert itſelf on the moſt eſſen- I barke 
tial national queſtions. Indeed, party contentions Paris, 
were carried on with ſuch violence, that the French Frenc 
miniſtry concluded the nation to be ripe for a the ce 
revolt; and this opinion was corroborated by the oon 2 
aſſertions of the jacobites, whoſe ſtrong prejudices, AO TOC 
and warm 1maginations, made them fee every thing «man 
through the medium of paſſion and party; whence Thon 
they informed the court of Verſailles, that if the rected 
Chevalier de St. George, or his eldeſt ſon Charles oy 
8 | 1 he cr 

# Smollett's History of England, Vol. XI. p. 164- territo 


: 
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Edward, ſhould appear at the head of a French 
army in Great-Britain, a revolution in his favour 
would inſtantly follow. This intimation was agree- 
able to cardinal de Tencin, who, upon the death of 


cardinal Fleury, which happened this year, had be- 


come prime-miniſter of France. He concerted 
meaſures with the chevalier de St. George at Rome; 
who, being too much advanced in years to engage 
in ſuch an expedition, agreed to delegate his preten- 
ſions and authority to his ſon Charles. 

The French king appointed count Saxe com- 
mander of the troops deſigned for this expedition, 
which amounted to fifteen thouſand men; and were 
to be landed under convoy of a fleet equipped at 
Breſt, commanded by M. de Requefeuille, an ex- 

rienced officer. Te 

The chevalier de St. George is ſaid to have re- 
quired the perſonal ſervice of the duke of Ormond, 
who excuſed himſelf on account of his advanced age: 
be that as it may, prince Charles departed from 
Rome about the end of December, in the diſguiſe 
of a Spanith courier, attended by one ſervant only, 
and furniſhed with paſſports from cardinal Aquaviva. 
He travelled through Tuſcany to Genoa, from 
whence he proceeded to Savona, where he em- 
barked at Antibes, and profecuting his journey to 
Paris, was admitted to a private audience of the 
French king; after which he fat out incognito for 
the coaſt of Picardy. The Britiſh miniſtry were 
ſoon apprized of this proceeding, which left them 
no room to doubt concerning the deſtination of the 
armaments prepared at the ports of France. Mr. 
Thompſon, the Engliſh reſident at Paris, was di- 
rected to remonſtrate to the French miniſtry, on the 
violation of thoſe treaties by which the pretender to 
the crown of Great - Britain was excluded from the 


territories of France: but ſuch complaints were no- 
| | thing 
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thing more than matters of form; the deſigns of 

the French court were too plainly underſtood, to 
fuppole that it would recede from the meaſures It 
had taken: 

The French admiral failed fo Breſt in January 
1744, directing his courſe up the Engliſh channel, 
with twenty ſhips of war. They were immediatch 
_ diſcovered by an Engliſh cruizer, which 'ran into 

Plymouth; and intelligence being conveyed by 

land to the admiralty, Sir John Norris was ordered 
to take the command of the ſquadron at Spithead, 

with which he ſailed round to the Downs; where; 

being joined by ſome ſhips of the line from Chatham, 
he found himſelf at the head of a larger flect than 
that of the enemy. 

Several regiments now marched. to the fouthern 
coaſt of England; the forts at the mouth of the 
Thames and the Medway were put in a poſture of 
defence; and the militia of Kent aſſembled. On 
the 1 5th of February, the king ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival of 
the pretender's ſon in France, and the appearance 
of a French fleet in the Engliſh channel. In retur, 
they joined in an addreſs, in which they declared 
their indignation and abhorrence of the deſign in 
favour of a popiſh pretender; and aſſured his ma- 
jeſty, that with the utmoſt zeal and unanimiry, they 
would take ſuch meaſures as would enable him t6 
fruſtrate and defeat ſo inſolent an attempt. Ad- 
dreſſes of the ſame kind were preſented by the city 
of London, both univerfities, the principal towns 
of Great-Britain, the clergy, the diſſenting miniſters, 
and the quakers. Six thouſand auxiliaries, which the 
States-General were obliged by treaty to furniſh on 
ſuch an occaſion, were demanded, and granted with 
great alacrity and expedition. The earl of Stair 
now offered his * to the government, and was 

re- inveſted 


— 
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re-inveſted in the chief command of the: forces of 

Great-Britain. His example was followed by ſe- 

veral noblemen of the firſt rank; and orders were 
ſent to bring over fix thouſand of the Britiſh troops 
from Flanders. iis majeſty was again addreſſed 
by parliament to augment his forces by ſea and 
land: the habeas-corpus act was ſuſpended for ſix 
months; and a proclamation was iſſued for putting 
the laws in execution againſt papiſts and non jurors. 
In the mean while, the preparations againſt Eng- 
land were carried on at Dunkirk and Boulogne, 
under the eye of the young pretender; and ſeven 
thouſand men were embarked. M. de Roque- 
ſeuille ſailed from Breſt, and proceeded up the chan- 
nel as far as Dungeneſs, on the coait of Kent; 
whence he detached five ſhips to haſten the em- 
barkation at Dunkirk : but on the 24th of February, 
Sir John Norris, with the Britiſh fleet, doubling 
the ſouth foreland, though the wind was againſt him, 
took the opportunity of the tide to endeavour to 
come up with the French ; but the tide failing, he 
was obliged to anchor. two leagues ſhort of the 
enemy. The French admiral reſolving to avoid an 
engagement, ſet fail at fun-ſet, for the place from 
whence he came, in which he was favoured by a 
very hard gale of wind, which at once ſaved the 
French fleet, and entirely diſconcerted their defign 
of invading England; for many of their tranſports 
were driven aſhore and deſtroyed, and the reſt fo da- 
maged; that they could not be ſpeedily repaired. 
The pretender being thus diſzppointed, reſolved to 
wait for a more favourable opportunity, 

The French king no longer preſerved -any mez- 
ſures with the court of London. The Britiſh reſi- 
dent at Paris was given to underſtand that a decla- 
tion of war muſt enſue; and this was actually pub- 
liſhed on the 20th day of March. It charged the 

Vor. IV. | H h king 
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king of Great Britain with having difſuaded the court 
of Vianna, from entertaining any thoughts of an ac- 
commodation; with having infringed the convention. 


of Hanover; with having exerciſed piracy on the 
ſubjects of France, and even blocked up the har- 


bour of Toulon. On the 31ſt day of the ſame 
month, a like denunciation of war againſt France was 
publiſhed at London, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people. 
In this declaration the French king IS charged 
with having violated his ſolemn engagements in the 
guaranty. of the pragmatic ſanction given by him in 
the year 1738, in conſideration of the ceſſion of 
Lorrain : with having given encouragement and 
ſupport to the Spaniards whilſt at war with Great 
Britain,. contrary to every principle of good faith; 


and with having concerted meaſures with Spain for 


atacking a principal ſettlement poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
liſh in America, the fulleſt proof of which was ob- 
tained by a duplicate of the order dated the 7th of 
October 1740, having fallen into the hands of the 
commander in chief of the Britiſh- fleet in the Weſt 
Indies ; ; whilſt at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances were given by the court of France of their 
friendly diſpoſition. It farther charges that power 
with having continued the ſame offenſive conduct in 
the Mediterranean in the year 1741, in joining and 
protecting the ſhips of Spain when the Engliſh fleet 
was preparing to attack them. with breach of treaties 
in repairing the fortifications and erecting new works 
at Dunkirk ; in admitting the fon of the pretender 
to the crown of Great Britain into the dominions of 
France: in ſending a ſquadron of French ſhips into 
the Channel in order to favour a deſcent on England: 

and it concludes with diſavowing all the charges 
brought againſt the king of Great Britain in the 
French declaration. 


We 
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We ſhall now take a view of the moſt important 


commercial events which took place during this 


period. : 
The continental colonies in America having erendy 
increaſed in population, trade, and opulence, many 
ſchemes were formed in different parts of that ex- 
tenſive coaſt for ſupplying a want of a medium in 
trade, by ſetting up a bank on land ſecurity: the 
ſtock of which bank to be raiſcd by public ſub- 
ſcriptions for large ſums of money, of which ſmall 
roportions were to be paid in from time to time 
by each ſubſcriber; theſe banks were to be managed 
by directors, treafurers: and other officers, and divi- 
dends to be made of the profits ariſing. The company 
ſo formed were to iſſue bills which each individual 
ſubſcriber was to engage to take in payment; and at 
the expiration of twenty years the holders of theſe 
bills were to be paid their value in manufactures. By 
an act of the ſixth George I. cap. 17, all ſuch 
aſſociations and partnerſhips were made illegal, but 
the projectors pleaded that the operation of the act 
did not reach to America. The legiſlature not 
chooſing to reſt the matter on the act of parliament 
then exiſting, (which without queſtion was com- 
petent to ſuppreſs all ſuch ſchemes) paſſed another 
law in 1741 * for reſtraining and preventing ſ-veral 


unwarrantable ſchemes and undertakings in his 


majeſty's colonies and plantations in America, 
whereby the former a& and every part thereof, was 
explained to extend to Britiſh America, and the 
contraveners were made liable to the like fines, 
puniſhments, &c. to be tried in the king's court in 
America. 
Ihe value of the paper currency of the American 
continental colonies at this time was as follows, viz. 
* 14 George II. 
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New England (i. e. principally the Maſſachuſet's 
bay) Connecticut, Rhode Iſland, 


Hampſhire — 525 L. currency) 
New York — 160 
The Jerſeys — 160 | for r00l, 
Pennſylvania _ 170 ſterling 
Maryland — 200 Ii money“. 
North Carolina — 1,400 | * 
South Carolina — 800 0 J 


It was computed that in the year 1740, about 
200 Britiſh ſhips were annually and conſtantly em- 
ployed in the tobacco trade with the two colonies 
of Virginia and Mary land ; the proportion of which 
was eighty or ninety ſail for Virginia, and about 
one hundred and ten, or one hundred and twenty 
for Maryland. Of theſe ſhips ſuch as traded to the 
out ports of Great Britain, were generally of leſs 


burden than thoſe from the port of London. In 


' theſe ſhips it was "computed that thirty thouſand 
hogſheads of tobacco were annually imported, eigh- 
teen thouſand of which were brought home in the 
London ſhips F. 

The ee of the linen manufaQure of the 
kingdom of Ireland was at this time aſtoniſhingly 
great, It has been aſſerted that at the revolution 
Ireland did not export to the value of fix thouſand 
pounds in linens, whereas the exportations at this 
time amounted annually to ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds J. 


In the month of Auguſt 1740 the ſale af the - 


French Eaſt India company's merchandize at Port 
L'Orient amounted to twenty-two millions of li— 
vres, or nine hundred and ſixty-two thouſand five 
hundred pounds ſterling, which ſufficiently de 


* Apderſon on Commerce, Vol. LI. p. 366. + Idem. 1 Idem · 


monſtrates 


and Ney 
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monſtrates the vaſt increaſe of that company's com- 


merce to Eaſt-India. f 


In conſideration of a million of money advanced 


to government at three per cent. intereſt, the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt- India company obtained fourteen years 


farther term to be added to the charter which they 


then held. They were empowered to borrow money 
on their common ſeal, by creating a million of new 
bonds at three per cent. intereſt, ſo that the entire 
debt thenceforth due by the public to this company 
was, four million two hundred thouſand pounds, and 
the excluſive right of carrying trade was extended 
to three years notice to be given by parliament 
after Lady-day 1780. ; 
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e n A F. III. 


e Naval Hh tory of GREAT BRITAIN, from the De. 


-.. claration of War again FRANCE in 2744 to the 


Peace o Alx LA 


HAPELLE. 


Zn . 3 the Britiſh Fleet DIRE; the Combing 


Fleets of France and Spain off 


Toulon—Dutch 


Squadron arrives in the Chanuel—A Fleet under Sir 


John Balchin proceeds to the Bay of Biſcay--The Vic: 
tory founders and all on board periſh--Change of the Mi 
niſtry— New Board of Admiralty—Squadron ſent to 
Fhe Eaſt- Indies — Three French Eaſt-Indiamen 


talen Naval Force in the Weſt-Indies - Succgſ 


of Britiſh Cruiſers Meeting of Parliament —Sup- 


plies — Expedition againſt Louiſburgh— Congueſt of 
Cape Breton Rebellion in Scotland Proceedings 


in Parliament—Genoa bombarded by a Britiſh Fleet 
—Tran/attions in the Eaſt-Indies— 7h French 
reduce Fort St. George and Madraſs—Expedition 
to the Coaſt of France—Attempt upon Port L/Orient 
—Unſucceſsful Attempt to diſcover a Nprih-W:j 
Paſſage—Tranſattions in the Weſt-Indies—Tria! 
of the Admirals Matthews and Leſtocx New Par. 
lament aſſembled Defeat of a French Squadron ty 
the Admirals Anſon and Warren Naval Promo- 
tions—French Ships taken by Admiral Hawke— 
Tranſactions in the Weſt-Indies—Engagement be- 
tween the Britiſh and Spaniſh Fleets—Vice-Admi- 


ral Medley in the Mediterranean Rear-Admiral 


Boſcawen in the Eaſt-Indies - Con greſs at Aix Ia 
Sb ha  P_ Treaty ſigned, 
| | Mis 
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MisCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. Attempt to lay 
open the Trade to Turkey State of the Bank of 
England—View of the Newfoundland Fiſhery— 
production of Indico in South Carolina—Cempara- 
tive View of the- Sugar Trade of England and 
France. | | 


HE chief naval ſtrength of the belligerent 
powers was now collected, as it uſed to be in 
former wars, ain the Mediterranean. Here admirat 
Matthews rode triumphant before Toulon, in which 
harbour the combined fleets of France and Spain 
were ignominiouſſy pent up. At length a poſitive, 
order was ſent from the court of France to their ad- 
miral de Court, to put to ſea at all events, in order 
to join a ſquadron expected from Breſt, and even to 
riſk. an engagement with the Engliſh, if the junc-, 
tion could not be effected without it. Sixteen Spa- 
niſh men of war lay in the harbour, but the Spani- 


OT = 1 * ws 
5 x 


Wl ards had only a ſufficient number of ſailors and 
"op: gunners to work twelve. The French fleet con- 

4. hſted of ſixteen ſhips of the line, four frigates, and 
75 three fireſhips. M. de Court the French admiral, 

w__ the age of four-ſcore, enjoyed all the vigour of 

* body and mind which ſuch a ſtation required. Forty. 
jem bears had elapſed fince the ſea-fight off Malaga, 
2 where he had ſerved as captain on board the admi- / 
10 ral's ſnip, and ſince that time there had been no en- 


gagement at ſea in any part of the world, except 
that off Meſſina in 1718. e 
On the 10th day of February the two contending 


fleets got under ſail, and being each drawn up in 


< - iS5 
p , line of battle, advanced to meet the other. The \ 
„„ {Werrangerhent and ſorce of the two armaments were 
Ami- 

& follows. a 
nirol * : 
1x la ; . 
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The Engliſh had the advantage of the wind, ; 
circumſtance of as much conſequence at ſea, as an 
. advantageous poſt is on land. That nation wa 
the firſt who ranged their naval forces in the order 
of battle Which is now in uſe, and i is from them that 
other nations have learned to difpoſe their fleets into 
the diviſions of van, main, and rear. Matthew; 
was eager to tome to action, de Court choſe rather 
to avoid one, for which purpoſe he endeavoured to 

„„ 


ſtretch to the Jouthward.. E 
On the z ith at break of day, the combined ſquad. 
rons having madè fail during the night, with little 
wind eaſterly, had got ſomewhat farther off, whilſt 
the Engliſh had been driven by the currents between 
them and Toulon; upon which admiral Matthew 
made the ſignal for brarisg down. At this time the 
Engliſh fleet was very much extended, the headmoſt 
ſhip in the van being diſtant from the ſternmaſt in 
the rear full three leagues. | At half an hour paſt 
eleven o'clock at noh, Matthews perceiving the 
backwardneſs of his adverſary to engage, threw-ott 
the ſignal for a general engagement. By one o'clock 
the two fleets had neared each other conſiderably; 
but the regular arrangement was now inverted. 
The van of the Britiſh fleet was oppoſed to the cen- 
tre of the combined fleet; the French van under 
commodore Gabaret was greatly a-head, and admiral 
Matthews with the centre diviſion was a-breaſt of 
the Spaniſh fleet which compoſed the rear of the 
enemy; and vice admiral Leſtock was greatly a- 
ſtern, and as there was little wind and a great ſwell, 
he had little chance of making way fo as to come 
up with and engage the Spaniards. This was the 
important moment for attacking the Spaniſh fleet, 
and admiral] Matthews being of opinion that the re- 
gular form of an attack ſhould be adhered to or 


. departed from according as the public ſervice was 


likely 
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likely to be beſt promoted, bore down upon the 
Spaniſh admiral, throwing out the ſignal for engag- 
ing; while that for the line of battle was ſtill dif- 
played, which was a fatal indiſcretion, and tended 
greatly to embarraſs thoſe who were to act under 
theſe directions. However, though Leſtock made no 
haſte to come up with the flying enemy, which it 
was his unqueſtionable duty to have done, yet had 
the intrepidity of Matthews. heen properly ſeconded 
by every ſhip in his diviſion, the Spaniſh fleet might 
have been as effectually ſubdued as it was fix and 
twenty years before by Sir George Byng. 14 
The admiral in the Namur, and captain Cornwal 
in the Marlborough, ſingled out the Spaniſh ad- 
miral Navarro in the Real or Royal Philip, and the 
Iabella his ſecond, and very gallantly began the 
„ piſtol ſhot, about half an hour paſt one 
o'clock; | 314 | 1 | | | 

At the ſame time captain Forbes in the Norfolk, 
bore down, and engaged the Conſtant, the ſecond 
2-head of don Nayarro; and the Princeſſa, Somerſet, 
Bedford, Dragon, and Kingſton fired at the Poder, 


| the ſhip next a-head of the Conſtant ; the Orient, 


Amerique, and Neptune, the three headmoſt ſhips. 
of the Poder, exchanged a broadſide with the head- 
moſt ſhips of the Britiſh centre, and continued their 
courſe to the ſouthward with the French ſquadron, 
mak ing in all nineteen ſhips of the line; and the 
five other Spaniſh ſhips were at a conſiderable diſtance 
a-ſtern of their admiral, though theſe ſhips mighr 
have been kept before the wind by vice admiral. 
Leſtock, if the neceſſity ſo urgent before his eyes. 
could have prevailed. on him to conceive himſelf 
juſtified in breaking the line while the ſignal was 
unaltered ; yet ſti} he kept at a great diſtance from 
the line. But about two o'clock rear admiral Row- 
ley, and captain Oſborne in the Princeſs Caroline, 

Vi. | got 
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got along ſide the French admiral and the Fermi 
his" ſecond, and engaged them for ſome time; tht 
Berwick and Chicheſter alſo. fired at the French, 
but at too great a diſtance; while the Naſſau, War: 
wick, and Sterling Caſtle, the three other headmoſt 
ſhips of this diviſion, though there was no ſignal ol 
direction to the contrary, did not engage, according 
to the ſignal abroad, but kept their wind, endeavour- 
ing to prevent the French from tacking and doubling 
upon them, who had ſo great a ſuperiority, as nine- 
teen againſt ſeven, the Kingſton and Somerſet 
having got ſo far a-head as to fall in among tbe 
centre. Admiral Rowley continued the engagement 
againſt the French admiral, with great obſtinacy and 
judgment, aſſiſted moſt gallantly by captain Of- 
2 ; and as ſeven other ſhips of the French di- 
viſion began to fire, this prevented admiral de Court 
racking his diviſion to the aſſiſtance of the Span- 
iards, neither could commodore Gabaret do it with 
the van, without running the hazard of being ſur- 
rounded by that of the Engliſh,” which had the 
wind of them, and kept it with ſuch (diſcretion, as 
prevented the reſt of the French from engaging, and 
added greatly to the reputation of the commanding 
officer. | e 
A conſtant fire was maintained with great warmth 
by the Namur and the Marlborough, againſt don Na- 
varro and his ſecond, both of whom behaved with great 
valour; but the Norfolk, after engaging three quar- 
ters of an hour, obliged the Conſtant to bear away 


out of the line much diſabled: upon which the 
Spaniſh admiral and his ſecond a- ſtern, notwith- 
ſtanding their warm work with the Namur and 
Marlborough, fired fome guns at her to bring her 
back, but to no purpoſe ; for ſhe continued to lie 
to leeward, and never more returned to the engage- 
ment. The Norfolk did not think proper to * 
8 | | | he 
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the line in purſuit of her, and having now no an- 
tagoniſt, ſhe lay to windward, having twenty mew 


| killed and twenty five wounded, with her rigging, 


maſts, and yards conſiderably ſhattered, The Na- 
mur and Marlborough being juſt aboard of one 


| another, obliged admiral Matthews to fill his ſails 


and go a-head, in the heat of the action, though 
his maſts, yards, and rigging, were fo much diſ- 
abled, as to occaſion the greateſt difficulty in ma- 
naging the ſhip, which was increaſed by having but 


little wind with a great ſwell; and the mizen 


cop-ſail being handed to prevent the maſts and rig- 


| ging tumbling about their cars, though he reeved 


new braces three ſeveral times: ſo that he could 
not give the Marlborough the aſſiſtance captain 
Cornwall wanted, whoſe behaviour merited all imag- 
nable applauſe: and though the admiral engaged 
within piſtol ſhot, he had but nine men killed and 
forty wounded, and among the latter capain Ruſſel 
who had his arm taken off by the firſt broadſide, + 

The gallant captain Cornwall had loſt both his 
legs by an unfortunate ſhot ; and the Marlborough' 
at three of the clock had her main and mizen maſts 
ſhot by the board, the fall of which killed her heroic 
commander; nevertheleſs ſhe was fought. bravely 
by her ſecond lieutenant, (the firſt lieutenant who 


| was the captain's nephew, being alſo killed) and 


making; good fires upon her opponents, though ſhe 
had no aſſiſtance from her neighbours: in the line, 
which continued lying to windward, and firing at 
the Spaniſh ſhips in the rear, not within gunſhot, 
though the admiral had ſent orders for them to bear 
down to her aſſiſtance. The Real or Royal Philip ly- 
Ing diſabled with her: ſtern to the Marlborough, her 
kcond-gone, and the ſhip a-ſtern, not yet come up at 
four o'clock ; the Ann galley fireſhip was ordered to 
prime with the utmoit diſpatch, and go down vw 

5 N g 85 | the. 
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the Spaniſh admiral and burn him: but before! hs 
could be ready the Spaniſh ſhips a- ſtern paſſed 
by vice-admiral Leſtock, who fired a- broad-ſide 
at the ſternmoſt ſhip, but could not ſtop her from 
going a-head, which gave them an opportunity 
pol re- inforcing the Spaniſh admiral, juſt as the fire. 
ſhip was approaching the Royal Philip, theſe ſhip 
fired at her all the way ſhe was advancing. The 
fireſhip being within a cable's length of the Spaniſh 
admiral, was ſet on fire; hut the Spaniards pouring 
into her bows a great number of ſhot, immediately 
ſunk her, though ſhe, was not her own length a 
that time from the Royal Philip, and went down 
all in a blaze, with captain Mackey her brave com- 


mander, his lieutenant. Hilliers, his gunner, and | 


twelve men, whoſe fate was participated by fifty 
Spaniards, who had been ſent in a launch from the 
Royal Philip to take her, and arriving cloſe under 
her the very moment ſhe blew up, periſhed in the 
flames. | 18 * + l bs 85 
o'clock the Marlborough being 


oy 


About five 
dreadfully ſhattered, and almoſt torn to pieces ws 
towed out of the line. The Spaniards fired chiefly 
at the maſts. and rigging, by which, although ad- 
miral Matthews engaged the Real within piſtol ſhot, 
he had only nine men killed and forty wounded; 
28 Ruſſel who commanded the Namur, had 
his left arm ſhot off by the firſt broadfide ; whilſt 
a- dreadful carnage was made on board the Spaniſh 
_ admiral's ſhip, notwithſtanding which, ſhe main- 
tained the action with unabating ſpirit. The Dor- 
| ferſhire, Eſſen, Rupert, and Royal Oak, very 
 feebly ſupported their admiral ; had they diſco- 
yered the ſame alacrity as the Marlborough, the 
Spaniſh ſhips would moſt probably have been deſ- 
 troyed or taken. During the fierceſt part of the 
action admiral Matthews is ſaid to hay ſtood aq 
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the quarter deck, or arms cheſt, obſerving with 
his glaſs the manceuvres of the enemy, and although 
z double deaded ſhot carried away the plank he leant 
upon, it "occaſioned no viſible change in his coun- 
tenance or deportment. 5 1 
Whilſt theſe tranſactions paſſed between the centre 
of the Britiſh fleet and the rear of the combined fleet, 
zdmiral Rowley who commanded the Britiſh van, and 
hoiſted his flag on board the Barflour, being ſecond- 
ed by the Princeſs Caroline, captain Oſborne, en- 
gaged the French admiral and his ſecond for three 
glaſſes, during which time the conflict was main- 
tained with great firmneſs on both ſides. De Court 
perceiving the perilous ſituation of his rear, being 
ſenſible that their total deſtruction would follow 
upon the Engliſh rear bearing down, at three o'clock. 
threw out the ſignal for his van to tack. and make 
ſail to the relief of the Spaniſh ſhips, hoping there- 
by to encioſe admiral Marthews between two fires, 
but the Sterling Caſtle, Warwick, and Naſſau, aſ- 
liſted by the Chatham (a fifty gun ſhip not of the 
line,) being to windward of the French van, hung 
upon it for a conſiderable time, and prevented 
thoſe ſhips from complying with the admiral's ſignal. 
t was not till five o'clock that the French ſquadron 
vere able to tack, upon which admiral Rowley did 
the ſame, and haſtened to join the centre. All this 
time Leſtock was not come up, although four of the 
ſternmoſt of the Spaniſh ſhips, who, at the begin- 
ning of the action were equally diſtant from their 
admiral as he was from his, found means to get up 
to aſſiſt him. N | Wn 
The Poder, a ſixty gun ſhip, lying a-head of the 
Real or Royal Philip, was fired at by the Princeſſa, 
Somerſet, Dragon, Bedford, Kingſton, and by the 
daliſbury and Cucknley friga.es of fifty guns, but not 
within gunſhot, which conduct as it did not anno 
Vor. IV. — the 
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= enemy, | eXpoſed the loverat commanders to rich. 
cule. As theſe ſhips were intetmixed ; "and mac 
2 confuſed random” re, they were more Expoſed: to 
their own ſhot: chan to that 6f the enemy, and the 
Somerſet is fad to” have received many from th 
. e At length, the Berwick. bore down 
upon the Podet, and engaged her i @ manner be: 
= coming the Britiſh, hogour. The Spaniard made 
Vvigorous reſiſtance,” having five, hundred” men g 
Pore, but Tobng her main-maſt and; fore-top-ma 
= the ſtruck, Several officers. boarded her, claiming 
the honour of the capture bit the captain None 
to the Berwickg and delivered! his fword tg her ligy 
' tenant, ſaying, be held the others an the greateſt cop 
tempt. The 2 renth ſquadron cam up juſt as the Poda 
Had ſtruck t the Berwiek, fo that captain Hawhe 
bad only time to take but the Spamſh captain, ad 
four of his*prineipal officers, it being impoſſiblety 
do any thing win the chip; as it was almoſt dark 
and ſhe had not a maſt ſtanding, "which obliged bin 
to leave her to the French; but his fourth Rewe 
nant and twerity-three men Could” not be got out A 
"het. The Spaniſh ſquadron being thus joined 
the French, their whole fleet was ranged in g 
order of battle. At half an hour paſt Rye, admin 
Mat ehe ws made the ſignal for the Britiſh fleet 
draw into a line of battle A-head ; at this kite mt 
Namur and ſome others of the ſame diviſion, cob. 
tinved engaging with the Roya Phillip and the! 
ſternmoſt ſhips which had joined her; but night 
coming on, firing ceaſed on all ſides, and the Biis 
tiſh flect being all formed ina line, paſſed on, leaving 
_ the Spaniſh ſhips. greatly: ſhattered, 08 Br er. 
tirely diſabled. 
The combined fleet gk the op ortunity of the 
"os; which was very dark, to eſcape from ou 
— avoid renewing the, engagement, being takenWight o 
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LORD HAWKE, 
ght of the Bath and Vice Admiral of Great Britain 
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up in towing their crippled ſhips before the wind. - 
The Britiſh admiral thought it imprudent to conti- 
nue the engagement after the night cloſed in, ſince 
the neceſſary orders by ſignals could not have been 
diſtinguiſhed, nor indeed an enemy known from a a 


friend. | | 

Admiral Matthews about eight o'clock at night 
ſnifted his ſhip, and hoiſted his flag on board the Ruſ- 
ſel, not caring, ſhould there be an engagement 
next morning, to riſk the falling of all the Namur's 
maſts; and the admiral acquainted: the vice and 
rear-admirals with his removal, directing them to 
keep near him all night: at the fame time he inti- 
mated to vice-admiral Leſtock, a ſurpriſe at his be- 
haviour, hoping he would be able to give good 
reaſons for his conduct. From the behaviour of Mat- 
thews on this memorable day, it ſeems probable, 
that he expected to be abſe"to beat the- Spaniards 
without the aſſiſtanegf af Ceſtgck z YivaGonty, but 
when ſeveral of the Hips that a ed in the. centre 


diſcovered ſhameful $ackwardnelſs? ig. fifpporting 
their admiral; and thereby the opportunity wag loſt ; 
the animoſity which ſubſifted between him and 
Leſtock led him to put the moſt ſevere conſtruction 
on the latter's conduct. ot 
Next day the enemy appeared to leeward, with 
their crippled ſhips in tow, ſteering ſouth-weſt and 
by weſt about ſix leagues diſtant. The admiral 
gave chace till night, when he brought to, that he 
might be joined by the ſhips aſtern. In the after- 
noon captain Watkins, of the Burford, joined the 
fleet. He had been in Hieres Bay the day before, 
and hearing the report of guns, and ſeeing the 
ſmoak, he made directly for the fleet. The Poder 
had been ſo very much diſabled, as to retard the 
French in their ſailing; but when the Britiſh fleet 
bore down fo near upon them, 'the French admiral 
| A ordered 
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ordered the Diamont to take out as many of the 
Spaniards on board the Poder as poſſible; upon 
which ſeveral boats were ſent, and after taking oy 
all the men, the ſhip was left behind. Admiral 
Matthews then ſent the Eſſex a-head to burn the 
Poder, not being able to ſpare any of his ſquadron 
to carry her to Minorca, having juſt before ſent the 
Marlborough thither, under convoy of the Oxford, 
The Poder was accordingly ſet on fire, and blew yy 
about half an hour after nine. There was also 
reaſon to believe, that had any wind ſprung up, the 
French would have left the other crippled ſhips be. 
lIonging to the Spaniards, as moſt of them had fuf. 
fered greatly. „„ 
The next day, the 13th, they were perceived 
again, but at a greater diſtance, and purſued for 
ſome time. But at nine o'clock the wind coming 
to the eaſtward, and blowing very hard, admiril 
Matthews ſuſpecting that the French admiral in. 
tended to decoy him down the Straits, where he 
might probably be reinforced by the Breſt ſqus. 
dron, thought it moſt adviſable to give over the 
chace, eſpecially as ſeveral of his ſhips were greatly 
diſabled in their maſts ; the admiral therefore made 
the ſignal to leave off chacing, and ſent the Win- 
chelſea to recall the vice-admiral, who at ten o'clock 
Toft ſight of the confederates, and the Britiſh fleet 

was never able to diſcover them afterwards, 
Next day at noon, the ſhips having in ſome mes 
ſure repaired their damages, the admiral-made fail 
to the north-weſt, in hopes of meeting the confe- 
derate fleet, and continued that day and night, mak- 
ing fail in for the ſhore. But the combined ſquad- 
rons ſteering weſt-ſouth-weſt, had got on the coaſt 
of Spain, where on the 14th they were ſeparated in 
a hard gale; after which the French put into Alicant 
on the 16th, and the Spaniards arrived at Carthagena 
| 9 on 
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on the 17th. Matthews then bore away for Port. 
Mahon, after having in vain attempted to recover 
his ſtation in Hieres Bay. 

In this engagement the confederates loſt only one 
ſhip, the Poder of ſixty guns, a loſs which the Spa- 
niards readily put up with, as it furniſhed them 
with an opportunity of getting all the reſt of their 
fleet into their own harbours, eſpecially as they had 
taken out all the men, and ſhe afterwards became 
of no ſervice to the captors, The Royal Philip was 
greatly damaged, having five hundred men either 
killed or wounded, among the former was don Ni- 
colas Geraldine, the Spaniſh captain; and among 
the latter was admiral Navarro, who had received 
two flight wounds: the Neptune loft her captain, 
don Henry Olivarcz, with his firſt lieutenant, four 
officers, and near two hundred men; the Iſabella 
loſt ſome of her officers and three hundred men; 
but the reſt of the combined fleet received no con- 
fiderable damage. The Britiſh. ſquadron, beſides 
the Ann galley fireſhip, ſuffered principally in their 
maſts and rigging, towards which the confederate 
ſhips moſtly directed their ſhot; the Namur was 
greatly wounded in her rigging, having fifteen men 
killed and the ,captain and fifry wounded ;. the Bar- 
fleur had but little hurt: and the whole loſs in the 
Britiſh fleet did not exceed four hundred men killed 
and wounded. But the greateſt loſs was by the 
death of the heroic captain Cornwall, who, when his 
admiral was diſabled, intrepidly puſhed in with the 
Marlborough, between the Namur and the Spaniſh . 
ſquadron, and, with a brayery moſt of the fleet were 
ſtrangers-to, took on himſelf the whole fire of the 
Spaniſh line; by his noble behaviour extorting a 
confeſſion from the commanders he engaged with, 
that at leaſt one Britiſh captain had honourably main- 


tained the glory of his nation. The concern ex- 
| prefled 
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preſſed for the loſs of this brave man was general 
and ſincere, and in order to perpetuate his memory, 
the parliament voted a ſplendid monument to be 
erected in Weſtminiter-abbey, at the public ex- 
A SS hob OY 
As ſoon as the Britiſh fleet had arrived at Port 
Mahon, admiral Matthews tranſmitted to vice-ad- 
miral Leſtock a number of queries, reſpecting his 
conduct on the 11th day of February, requiring of 
him diſtinct anſwers to each. Theſe were returned 
the next day, and therein the vice-admiral aſſerted 
that he had crowded all the fail his ſhip could carry 
to come up with the enemy. He charged the Dun- 
kirk and Cambridge who were a-head of him, with 
not making all the fail in their power,. and keeping 
to windward of their ſtation, particularly the Dun- 
kirk, on which account he fired a ſhot to windward 
of them, as a ſignal, which they did not think proper 
to obſerve. To theſe anſwers Matthews replied, and 
the other rejoined. In the rejoinder Leſtock ob- 
ferves that, though he had the honour to bear his 
majeſty's flag, yet he had always, even in the day of 
battle, been kept ignorant of the deſigns of the 
commander in chief, more ſo than many private 
captains. Perhaps this paſſage ſerves to explain 
the true grounds of the miſcarriage more fully, than 
any thing which was ſaid on either ſide, during the 
whole altercation. The ſame day that Matthews re- 
ceived Leitock's rejoinder, he ſuſpended him from 
his command, and ſent him prifoner to England on 
board the Saliſbury. Leſtock had ſignalized his 
courage on many occaſions; he was a lieutenant on 
board the Barfleur, Sir Cloùdeſley Shovel's ſhip, in 
the engagement off Malaga in 1704, and was ſecond 
captain of the ſame ſhip, on board of which was 
Sir George Byng, when he beat the Spaniards off 
Cape Paſſano in 1718. He perfectly . 
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whole diſcipline of the navy. Lord Torrington 
recommended him to king George I. as one of the 
moſt able quarter-deck officers ever bred at. ſea; 
whichrecommendationſoonafrerprocured him a flag. 
A ſimilar ſpirit of diſcord had gone forth among 
the commanders of the combined fleets; the Spa- 
niſh admiral Navarro repreſented the conduct of 
de Court in ſuch a light to the miniſtry of Spain, 
that ſoon after his arrival in port he was ſuperceded. 
On this occaſion he wrote to the biſhop of Rennes, 
ambaſſador from the crown of France to the court 
of Spain. He begins with ſaying. It is well 
known, my lord, that the ſea-officers in the ſervice 
of Spain, have been for a long time a good geal 
out of humour with France, and that fo long ago 
as the year 1741, I had the good fortune actually to 
ſave the Spaniſh ſquadron under the command of 
M. Navarro; and I ſaved it, in ſpite of all that 
officer could do; who out of mere affectation ſtood 
out to ſea, in fight of | admiral Haddock; though 
he very well knew, that it was my order to keep 
within ſight of land, and that I was not bound to 
hazard the ſquadron under my command for the ſake 
of braving the Engliſh, under an admiral .wwho/e 
courage and conduct was not THEN to be queſtioned ; 
having appeared on all occaſions, even to the Spa- 
niards themſelves, not capable of cenſure only, but 
above ſuſpicion.” Towards the concluſion of his 
letter, he has the following remarkable paſſage. 
« It was not I, my lord, who forced M. Navarro 
to fight againſt all the rules of war and prudence ; 
It was not I who ſeparated his ſhips from him and 
threw him in danger; but after he had taken fo 
much pains in ſpite of all that I could do, to get 
himſelf handſomely beat, it was I that came to his 
aſſiſtance, and gave him an opportunity of getting 
away, which otherwiſe he never could have _ 
| | We 


We ſhall now. relate the hats waved occurrence: WED 
"8 of the year 1744, after which the proceedings at 
home againft | the two: commanders, and the ſevera] = 
_ accuſed captains will come under confideration, 
A fleet of Dutclimen of war conſiſting of twenty 
fail, undder the command of admiral Baccherft, ar- 
rived in the Downs the an of the month of | 
It and N e gy” to join the Engliſh fleet which 
y at Portimouth, under the command of Sir John 
ea. About the fame time advice was received 
chat a fleet of ſtoreſhips for the Mediterranea 
which was convoyed by eleven ſhips of the line, and 
a bomb ketch, commanded” by Sir Charles Hardy, 
having put into Liſbon, the French fleet from Breft 
compoſed of fourteen ſhips of the line and fix fri- 


gates, under the command of M. Rochambault, Wi Te 
— off _ harbour, and had prevented Sir WR © 
=! arles rag utting to ſea, and proceeding on his 
voyage. ſe ſupplies and re-enforcements were | 


eflentially Ng to enable the force in the Me- 
diterrane an to act, Sir John Balchen received or- 
ders to ſail immediately in queſt of / the Breſt fleet, 
having the following ow 8 and Dutch OE under 
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Vice-Admiral Stuart, in the Duke. 


Ships. | 8 Guns. 
Sunderland, — — 60 
Monmouth, ' — — 70 
Duke, — — — 90 
Prince Frederick, — — 60 
Princeſs Mary, — — 60 
a, : 
Sie . j fire-ſhips, and 
Fly floop. 
DuTcn Division. | 
Ships. ; Commanders. Guns. 
Haerlem, Admiral Bacchereſt, 70 
Dordrecht, Vice-admiral tHooft, 54 
Damiata, Vice-admiral Schryver, 64 
Leuwenhorſt, Rear-admiral Reynſt, 54 
Edam, - © Captain Trenſel, 44 
Aſſendelft, — Boudaen, 3 
Delft, - - Welleſteyn, and 


Two frigates, 
35 


The French admiral, on the firſt news of the 
approach of this fleet, quitted his ſtation off Al- 
garve, and retired to Cadiz. Sir Charles Hardy 
hereupon putting to ſea, formed a junction with 
the combined fleet, which ſailed to Gibraltar, 
where Sir John Balchen victualed the Mediterranean 
fleet, and re-enforcing the garriſon of that place, 
he ſteered. his courſe for England. On the 28th 
day of September he loſt ſight of the coaſt of Ga- 
licia, and ſoon after entered the bay of Biſcay, di- 
recting his courſe towards Uſhant, but a violent 
ſtorm overtaking him, diſperſed the whole fleet, 

Vol. IV. LI ä and 


that periſhed about this time: the — 
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and drove ſome of them to the entrance. of the 
channel, where ſeveral of the ſhips ſuffered conſi- 
derably, particularly the Exeter and the Duke, the 
firſt of whom loſt her main and mizen-maſts, and 


was under the neceſſity of hn twelve of her 


guns overboard ; and the latter had all her fails 
corn to pieces, and ten feet water in her hold. 
Vice-admiral Stewart, however, who was on board 
the Duke, arrived, with the greater part of the ſhips, 
ſafe at Plymouth; and the whole fleet, except the 
Victory, came into port by the 1oth day of October. 
This ſhip, on board of which Sir John Balchen 


had hoiſted his flag, was conſidered as the largeſt 


and moſt beautiful firſt-rate in the world : ſhe was 
ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet on the 4th, after 
which ſhe was never ſeen or heard of; and this 
brave commander, with all his officers, vo- 


lunteers, and crew, amounting, to eleven hundred 


choice ſeamen, periſhed. It is generally ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe ſtruck upon a ridge of rocks called the 
Caſkets, near Alderney, as repeated ſignals of 
diftreſs were heard by the inhabitants of that iſland; 
but the wind blew ſo violently, that no boat could 


put out to their aſſiſtance. 


The loſs of this ſhip has been imputed to a defect 


in its conſtruction, and many complaints were at 


that time made concerning the principles on which 
the men of war were built, and the conduct of the 
ſurveyor general of the navy. His majeſty was 


pleaſed to ſettle a penſion of five hundred pounds 


per annum during life on lady Balchen, the admiral's 
widow. A few months before, the admiral had been 


appointed governor of Greenwich hoſpital, on the 


dearh of Sir John Jennings, ſoon after which the 


honour of knighthood was conferred upon him. 


Nor was the Victory the only man of war 
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of fifty guns and four hundred men, ſailing trom 
the Nore for the Downs, ſtruck on the ſands, de- 
tween the Long Sand, and Kentiſh Knock, about 
ſeven in the evening, on the 21ſt day of Sep- 
tember, in which ſituation ſhe continued till ten be- 
fore a boat could be got out to ſend for aſſiſtance, 
when a lieutenant, a midſhipman, and twelve 
failors made the. beſt of their way for Harwich; 
during which time the lights were put up in the 
fhrouds, and one hundred and forty guns fired as ſig- 
nals of diſtreſs, which were anſwered by the Royal So- 
vereign at the Nore; but the wind being full eaſt, 
it was impoſſible: to ſend her any relief. In this 
dangerous condition they were obliged to ſcuttle 
the ſhip to prevent her from ſinking among 
the ſands, and remained thus till. the twenty-third 
in the evening, when the boat returned from 
Harwich with ſix fiſhing veſlels; but the ſea being 
rough, they could nor get to the ſhip before morn- 
ing, when three hundred and ſixty-five men, with 
the captain, were taken out alive; the fick, being 
ſixteen in number, all periſhed; thirteen were 
drowned in attempting to fave themſelves in the 
long boat, and about eleven more, beſides a lieu- 
tenant periſhed. The ſurvivors were taken to Har- 
wich, but the ſhip was ſoon after buried under the 
ſands; and for his negligence the pilot was ſen- 
tenced by a court-martial to ſuffer two years im- 

priſonment. . SP 
Theſe loſſes were ſuſtained by the fury of the ele- 
ments, but a more diſgraceful fate attended the 
Northumberland, a new ſhip, of ſeventy guns and 
four hundred and eighty men. She was com- 
manded by captain Watſon, who, whilſt cruiſing in 
the channel, fell in with three French men of war, 
vz. the M ars, of ſixty- eight guns and five hundred 
and eighty men, commanded by M. de Perrier; the 
| i | Conſtant, 


* % 
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Conſtant, of ſixty guns and four hundred and eighty 
men, commanded by M. Conflans; and the Venus, 
of twenty-ſix guns and two hundred and fifty men, 
commanded by M. de Dacher. The nde 
land ſuſtained this very unequal combat for three 
hours, with great firmneſs and ſpirit, till unfortu- 
nately captain Watſon was mortally wounded : ſhe 


then ſtruck her colours by order. of the maſter, for 


which he was afrerwards ſentenced by a court-mar- 
tial to perpetual imprifonment*, The French ſhips 
loſt one hundred and thirty men in the engagement, 
and their rigging was ſo ſhattered, that they intended 
to ſheer off as ſoon as it was dark. They carried 
the Northumberland into Breſt in great triumph, 
where captain Watſon ſoon after died. The Sea 
ford, captain Pie, and the Solebay, captain Bury, 
both new twenty gun ſhips, alſo the Grampus ſloop, 
captain Bret, were likewiſe taken by part of the 
Breſt ſquadron, in the courſe of this year. . 

On the 23d of June was a grand promotion in 


a navy, when Nicholas Haddock, Eſq; and Sir 


Chaloner Ogle, were appointed admirals of the blue; 
Janes Steuart, Eſq; and Sir Charles Hardy, vice- 
admirals of the red; Thomas Davers, Eſq; and the 
honourable George Clinton, Eſq; vice-admirals of 
of the white; William Rowley, Eſq; and William 
Martin, Eſq; vice-admirals of the blue; Iſaac 
Townſhend, Eſq; rear-admiral of the red ; Henry 


Medley, rear-admiral of the white; ; George Anſon, 


Eſq; rear-admiral of the blue.—The three laſt in 
the room of the admirals Vernon, Leſtock, and the 
earl of Granard. 
On the 11th day of September admiral Matthews 
reſigned his command in the Mediterranean to vice- 
* It is worthy of remarking, what a ſtriking contraſt is here Tas: 


bited to the conduct of Mr. Richard Leake, when in fimilar circum- 
ſtances. See the particulars, Vol. III. p. 462. 
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admiral Rowley off Genoa, and repairing to Eng- 
land by land, arrived in London on the 3oth, when 
he was immediately acquainted by the ſecretary of 
the admiralty, with the orders his majeſty had ſent 
to the board for a court- martial to be held, in order 
to enquire into the conduct of vice-admiral Leſs 
rock *. | i ct 
During the winter of the year 1744, another re- 
volution in the miniſtry took PRE: Lord Carteret, 
who had obtained the title of earl of Granville, had 
entirely forfeited his popularity; and the duke of 
Newcaſtle, and his brother Mr; Pelham, being very 
owerful from their parliamentary intereſt, engaged 
in a political alliance with the leading men in the 
oppolition, againſt the prime miniſter and his meas 
ſures. To this coalition was given the epithet. of 
the Broad Bottom, as if it had been eſtabliſhed on 
a conſtitutional foundation, comprehending indivi- 


duals of every claſs, without diſtinction of party, 


The earl of Granville perceiving it impoſſible for 
him to withſtand ſuch an oppoſition in parliament, 


reſigned his employments; and the earl of Har- 


rington ſucceeded him as a ſecretary of ſtate. The 
earl of Cheſterfield was declared lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland; the lords Gower and Cobham were 
re-eſtabliſhed in the offices they had reſigned ; and 


Mr. Lyttelton was appointed a commiſſioner of the 


treaſury, 


A new board of admiralty was likewiſe appointed, 
conſiſting of the duke of Bedford, lord Sandwich, 


lord Archibald Hamilton, lord Vere Beauclerk, 


lord Baltimore, George Anſon, and George Gren- 


ville, Eſqrs. 


* On the ziſt day of October the firſt diſtribution of prize money to 


the officers and crew of the Centurion was made, when the proportion 
for the common ſailors was 300l. 1s. per man. 
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The parliament met on the 28th day of Novem. 
ber, when the houſe of commons with great uns. 


the produce of the land, the malt, and the ſalt taxes 


ChAb. 


ral M. 
pagate 
accuſa 
itſelf, 


never 


was applied; a ſum was drawn from the ſinkin and th 
fund, and an additional duty was laid on wie order 
Theſe neceſſary proviſions being made, the miſcar. Prien 
riage of the Britiſh fleet in the action off Toulon great 
became the ſubject of parliamentary enquiry. l captal! 
the month of March a motion was made, * that tha: conve: 
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nimity granted near fix millions and a half for the 
ſervice of the year 1745, for the raiſing of which, 


houſe would, in a grand committee of the whole eriden 
houſe, enquire into the cauſe of the miſcarriage of tribute 
the attack made in the Mediterranean, on the joint 8e 
fleets of Spain and France by the Britiſh fleet, which pruder 
was ſuperior in number of ſhips to them both.“ haſtily 
This motion was unanimouſly agreed to, and Mr, [the wi 
Cornwall, brother to the late commander of the NEWar 
Marlborough, was appointed chairman of the com- confed 
mittee. Z 25, 1 | the ſ ch: 
By this time Leſtock had in his turn accuſed Mat. The 
thews, and all the captains of his diviſion who had which 
miſbehaved in the day of battle. After examining the Br 
à great variety of evidence at the bar, Leſtock, who luperic 
had been permitred to be preſent the whole time, and Sf 
was heard at the bar in his own defence, and after fected 
him Matthews was heard in his place as a member er by 
| me in 


of the houſe. | 
Vice-admiral Leſtock reſted his defence on his realon 
having adhered to the eſtabliſhed rules preſcribed to [the co 


all inferior officers in the day of battle, and in a miſc 
ſhorr, did little more than recapitulate the ſubſtance mande 
of his anſwers to Matthews' queries, and the rejoin- cordin 
der which he made to that admiral whilſt at Mahon; ith tt 
oply he obſerved, that it had been inſinuated againſt dress, 
him that he held a correſpondence with the enemy, Nu 
a rumour that was never laid to his charge by admi- In c 
* 1 pl | rected 


Es, ral 
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al Matthews, however his enemies might have pro- 
zgated it recently for want of ſufficient matter of 
accuſation ; but this report was ſo ridiculous in 
itſelt, that he only thought proper to ſay, he was 
never on ſhore but once while the fleet lay at Hieres, 


order to meet a French officer, who had taken him 
priſoner in the late war, and had treated him with 
great civility; at which time admiral Rowley and 


converſed together. After remarking on the 
evidence in vindication of his own conduct, he at- 
tributed the whole blame of this unſucceſsful en- 


haſtily fought at ſuch a diſadvantage, as endangered 
the whole fleet entruſted to his command; and af- 
terwards, by a quite contrary conduct, ſuffered the 
confederate ſquadrons to eſcape by calling him off 
the chace the third day after the action. 

The houſe came to ſeveral reſolutions, upon 


the Britiſh fleet at the time of the engagement, was 
ſuperior in force to the combined fleet of France 
and Spain; that the miſcarriage in that action re- 
fected on the honour of his majeſty's arms, and 
was highly detrimental to the common cauſe, and to 
the intereſt of the Britiſh nation; that there was 
reaſon to apprehend, from the evidence laid before 
the committee, that this miſcarriage was owing to 
a miſconduct and miſbehaviour in ſome of the com- 
manders and officers of the Britiſh fleet. And ac- 


with their ſpeaker, waited on his majeſty with an ad- 

dreſs, that he would be pleaſed to order a court- 

martial to examine into this affair fully. 

In compliance with which addreſs, his majeſty di- 

rected the lords of the admiralty ro appoint the 
| | proper 


and that was with the leave of admiral Matthews, in 
captain Martin bore him company all the while they 


gagement, to the impetuoſity, temerity, and im- 
prudence of admiral Matthæws, who he affirmed 


waich to found a more exact enquiry, namely, that 


cordingly on the 8th of April 1745, the commons, 
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proper officers for holding a court-martial for thi, 


purpoſe, which was opened on the 23d of Septen. 


ber, on board his majeſty's ſhip the London 2 


Chatham, and conſiſted of the following members, dir 
Chaloner Ogle preſident, rear-admiral Mayne, com. 
modore Smith, the captains Parry, Wyndham, 


Chambers, Renton, Allen, Francklyn, Sir William 


Hewitt, Coleby, Layton, Hamer, Sir Charles Mol. 
loy, Geary, Callis, Rodney, Erſkine, Pittman, 
Elliot, Spragg, Swanton, Stewart, and Orme. 
Captain Burriſh of the Dprſetſhire was firſt brought 
to his trial, the charge againſt him conſiſted of fy: 
articles. (1) For not engaging within point-blank; 


withdrawing from the battle, and out of his pro- 
per ſtation in the line. (2) For not bearing down 


and engaging in his ſtation, notwithſtanding admi- 
ral Matthews ſent him two ſeveral orders ſo to do; 
in reply to which orders the captain pleaded, tha 
he had no powder filled, although an engagement 
had been expected for ſeveral preceding days. (3 
For firing when he was out of reach of the enemy 
upon a-point-blank, contrary to his inſtructions and 
his duty. (4) For not aſſiſting and relieving the 
Marlborough, (though the next ſhip to her and ca. 
pable of giving her aſſiſtance) agreeable to his in. 
gucEtions, and two ſeveral orders ſent to him by 
lieutenant Bently from admiral Matthews. (5) For 
not covering and conducting the fire-ſhip, whereby 
ſhe blew up, without doing execution ; notwith- 


ſtanding her deceaſed captain hailed him, and re: 


queſted aſſiſtance from him. On the gth of Ocdo- 
ber ſentence was pronounced, after having heard 
a great number of witneſſes both for the proſecution 
and the priſoner. It declared, that by reaſon df 


captain Burriſh lying inactive for half an hou; 


when he might have affiſted the Marlborough, and 
that he was not in a line with the admiral * 
n f 
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firſt brought to; he is guilty of part of the charge 


wy. | exhibited againſt him, as he did not do his utmoſt 
2 at to burn, ſink, or deſtroy the enemy; nor give the 
proper aſſiſtance to the Marlborough, till after the 
* meſſage he received from the admiral ;p and that he 
am s guilty of the 12th and 1 3th articles of the fighting 
Fa inſtructions ; and therefore the court adjudged him 
Hol. to be caſhiered, and forever rendered incapable of 
na, being an officer in his majeſty's navy. = 
T)z)e court agreed that captain Williams of the 

uoh Royal Oak failed in his duty, by not being in a 
fre line with the admiral, and- by continuing to wind- 
ank: WY ward of the line, during the” greateſt part of the 
1 engagement, and not within a diſtance to do pro- 
om per execution, during the greateſt part of the time 
am. be was engaged; but in regard to his long ſervices, 
ö do, and his eyeſight being very defective, and other 
t favourable conſiderations, the court, were, unani- 
* mouſly of opinion that all this 'greatly weighed in 
(5 mitigation of the puniſhment otherwiſe due, and 
em therefore only adjudged: him as unfit to be employed 
and any more at ſea; but recommend him to the lords 
del ol the admiralty to be continued on the half pay 
1c {WI occording to his ſeniority. 


Captain Ambroſle -of the Rupert was declared to 
have had 1t in his power to have engaged cloſer than 
he did ; but in regard that both before and ſince the 


For | " 
* action he had borne the character of a vigilant offi- 
my cer, and that his failure in the action ſeemed to 
1% have ariſen from a miſtake in judgment, the court 


only adjudged him to be caſhiered during his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, and mulcted one year's pay for the 
uſe of the cheſt at Chatham. | 


I A conſiderable ſpace of time intervened between 
ad the trials of the captains and of the two admirals, 

7 ſo that thoſe proceedings properly come among the 
* tranſactions of the next year, we ſhall therefore now 
680 $9 back to the opening of the year 1745. 


Vor. IV. Mm The 


* 


14 
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The death of the unhappy emperor Charles VII. 
which happened in January 1745, gave ati --eittire 
change to the face of affairs in the empire. The 
grand duke of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian 
majeſty, being inſtantly declared a candidate for the 
Imperial crown, his pretenſions were warmly op. 
poſed by the French king and his allies. Thy 
court of Vienna taking advantage of the late em. 
peror's death, ſent an army to invade Bavaria, in the 
month of March, under general Bathiani, why 
routed the French and Palatine troops at Pfiffen. 
hoven, took poſſeſſion of Rain, furrounded and 
diſarmed ſix thouſand Heſſians in the neighbour. 
hood of Ingolſtadt, and drove the Bavarians out of 
that electorate; while the young elector was obliged 
to abandon his capital and retire to Augſburg, I 


this emergency, he conſented to become reconciled 


to the court of Vienna; and concluded a treaty 
with the queen, in which ſhe confented to acknoy- 
ledge, that his father had poſſeſſed the Imperial 
dignity, and that his mother was empreſs dowager; 
and to reftore his dominions, with all the forces, 
artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, which ſhe hal 
taken from his father and him: on the other hand, 
he became guarantee of the ee ſanction, and 
engaged to give his vote for her huſband, the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, at the enſuing election of a king 
of the Romans. In the mean time, he diſmiſſed 
the auxiliaries that were in his pay; and they were 
permitted to retire without moleſtation. 

By the emperor's death, the cauſe of conteſt 


which had been between the powers of Europe va 
removed, nevertheleſs the war was continued. 
The French had aſſembled a formidable army of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand men in the Ne- 
therlands; the chief command of which was given 
to count Saxe. This general was originally a _ 
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poland, by the famous counteſs of Koningſmark. 


| ſervice to ſeveral crowns, and, among the reſt, it is 


jected. He was poſſeſſed of great military talents z 


for which purpoſe they marched towards the enemy, 
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of fortune, and natural fon to Auguſtus king of 


He had been bred from his youth in camps, and had 
ſhewn the moſt early inſtances of cool intrepidity. 
He, in the beginning of the war, had offered his 


faid, to that of England; but his offers were re- 


and, by long habit, preſerved an equal compoſure 

in the midſt of battle, as in a drawing-room at | 
court. On the other ſide, the allied forces, con- } 
ſting of Engliſh, Hanoverians, Dutch, and Auſ- 

trians, did not amount to above ſeventy thouſand. 

They were commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 

who was aſſiſted by the advice of count Konigſeg, 

an Auſtrian general of great experience. The 

prince of Waldec commanded the Dutch forces. 

Theſe were incapable of withſtanding ſuch a ſupe- 

rior force, and commanded by ſuch a general. The 

French had beſieged and took Fribourg, before they 

went into winter quarters; and early this campaign 
they inveſted the city of Tournay, The allies were 

reſolved to prevent the loſs of this city by a battle; 


and took poſt in ſight of the French, who were in- 
camped on an eminence; the village of Antoine on 
the right, a wood on their left, and the town of 
Fontenoy before them. This advantageous ſituation 
did not repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh ; on the 
13th day or April the duke of Cumberland marched 
to the attack at two o'clock in the morning. The 
Britiſh infantry, preſſed forward, bore down all op- 
2 and, for near an hour, were victorious. 
arſhal Saxe was at that time ſick of the ſame diſ- 
order of which he afterwards died. He viſited all 
the poſts in a litter, and ſaw, notwithſtanding all 
appearances, that the day was his own, The Eng- 
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liſh column, without command, by a mere mechz. 


nical courage, had advanced upon the enemies line, 
which formed an avenue on each fide to receire 


them. The French artillery began to play upon 


this forlorn body; and, though they continued x 
long time unſhaken, they were obliged to retrex 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. This was ons 
of the moſt bloody battles that had been fought 
this age; the allies left upon the field near twelve 
thouſand ſlain ; and the French bought their victor 


with near an equal number. 


This blow, by which Tourney was taken, gave 
the French a manifeſt ſuperiority all the reft of the 
campaign, which they did not forego during the 
continuance of the war. 

It was in her naval expeditions that Great Britin 
triumphed during the year 1745. The iſland of 


Cape Breton had deen confirmed to France by the 


peace of Utrecht. The Engliſh nation was very 
averſe to permitting the French to people and for- 
tify that poſſeſſion, but the moderation of queen 
Anne, or perhaps the corruption of her miniſters 
prevented that kingdom from being expoſed to this 
additional mortification, and ſhe was authorized to 
make what alterations ſhe thought proper at Cape 
Breton“. The cod-fiſhery carried on in thoſe parts 
was the ſource of. an advantageous commerce, which 


employed annually above five hundred veſſels be- 


longing to Bayonne, St. Jean de Luz, Havre dt 
Grace, and other towns in France; theſe ſhips allo 
brought home at leaſt three thouſand tons of ol), 
proper for a variety of manufactures: it was a nur: 
ſery for ſailors; and this commerce, joined to that 
of cod-fiſhery, employed ten thouſand ſeamen, and 


circulated ten millions of livres f, or near half; 


million ſterling. 
* Abbe Raynal. | + Voltaire. 
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This iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the gulph 


of St. Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th de- 


ees of north latitude. Newfoundland lies to the 
eaſt, on the ſame gulph, and is only fifteen or ſixteen 
leagues diſtant from it; and to the welt, Acadia, 
or Nova Scotia, 1s only ſeparated from the iſland by 


| a ſtrait, not more than three or four leagues over. 


Cape Breton, thus ſituated between the territories 
ceded to its enemies, threatened their poſſeſſions, 
while it protected thoſe of France. The iſland mea- 
ſures about thirty-ſix leagues in length, and twenty- 
two in its greateſt breadth. It is ſurrounded with 
little ſnarp- pointed rocks, ſeparated from each other 
by the waves, above which ſome of their tops are 
viſible. All its harbours open to the eaſt, turning 
towards the ſouth. On the other parts of the coaſt 
there are but a few anchoring- places for ſmall veſ- 
Except in the 
hilly parts, the ſurface of the country has but little 
ſolidity, being every where covered with a light 
moſs, and with water. The dampneſs of the ſoil is 
exhaled in fogs, without rendering the air unwhole- 
ſome. In other reſpects, the climate is very cold, 
owing either to the prodigious quantity of lakes, 
which cover above half the iſland, and remain frozen 


a long time, or to the number of foreſts, that to- 


tally intercept the rays of the ſun; the effect of 
which is beſides decreaſed by perpetual clouds. 
Though ſome fiſhermen had long reſorted to Cape 
Breton every ſummer, not more than twenty or 
The French, who took 
poſſeſſion of it in Augult 1713, were properly the 
firſt inhabitants. They changed 1ts name 1nto that 


of Ifle Royale, and fixed upon fort Dauphin for their 


principal ſettlement. This harbour was,two leagues 
in circumference. The ſhips which came to the 
very ſhore, were ſheltered from winds, Foreſts at- 

| tording 
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fording oak ſufficient to build and fortify a lag 
Eity, were near at hand; the ground appeared le 


barren than in other parts, and the fiſhery was more 
plentiful. This harbour might have been made im. 
pregnable at a trifling expence, but the difficulty of 
approaching it, (a circumſtance that had at fir 
made a ſtronger impreſſion than the advantages re. 


fulting from it) occaſioned it to be abandoned after 


great labour had been beſtowed upon it. They then 
turned their views to Louiſbourg, the acceſs to 
which was eaſier, and convenience was thus pre. 


ferred to ſecurity. 


The harbour of Louiſbourg, ſituated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, is at leaſt a league in 
depth, and above a quarter of a league broad in the 
narroweſt part. Its bottom is good, the ſounding 
are uſually from ſix to ten fathom, and it is eaſy to 
tack about in it either to fail in or out even in bad 
weather. It includes a ſmall gulph, very commo- 
dious for refitting ſhips of all fizes, which may even 
winter there, with proper precautions. The only 
inconvenience attending this excellent harbour is, 
that it is frozen up. from November till May, and 
frequently continues ſo till June. The entrance, 
which 1s naturally narrow, is alſo guarded by Goat 
Iſland; the cannon of which playing upon a level 
with the ſurface of the water, would ſink ſhips of 
any ſize, that ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. 
The batteries, one of thirty-ſix, the other of twelve 
twenty-four pounders, erected on the two oppoſite 


* 


ſhores, would ſupport and croſs this formidable 


the ſea, and is about half a league in circuit; the 


ſtreets are broad and regular. Almoſt all the houſes 
are made of wood. Thoſe that are of ſtone, were 
conſtructed at the expence of the government, and 
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are deſtined for the reception of the troops:” A 
number of wharfs have been erected, that project 
2 conſiderable way into the harbour, and are ex- 
tremely convenient for loading and unloading the 
UE | | 
The fortification of Louiſbourg was only begun 
in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon 
very good plans, and is ſupplied with all the works 
that can render a place formidable. A ſpace of 
about a hundred toiſes only, was left without ram- 
arts on the fide next the fea, which was thought 
ſufficiently defended by its ſituation. It was cloſed 
only with a ſimple dyke. The fea was fo ſhallow 
| in this place, that it made a kind of narrow canal, 
inacceſſible from the number of its reefs to any 
ſhipping whatever. The fire from the ſide bak 
tions completely ſecured this ſpot from any attack. 
The neceſſity of. bringing ftone from Europe, 
and other materials proper for theſe great works, 
ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never made 
them be diſcontinued. More than thirty millions“ 
were expended upon them. This was not thought 
too great a ſum for the ſupport of the fiſheries, for 
ſecuring the communication between France and 
Canada, and for obtaining a ſecurity or retreat to 
ſhips in time of war coming from the ſouthern 
lands. Nature and ſound policy required that the 
riches of the New World ſhould be protected by the 
ſtrength of the Old. 

The plan for reducing this fortreſs was planned 
at Boſton in New England, recommended by their 
general aſſembly, and approved by the Britiſh ca- 
binet. Inſtructions were ſent from the board of 
admiralty to commodore Warren, who commanded 
in the Leeward Iſlands, to ſail for the northern parts 
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of Americr, and co-operate with the naval forces gf ſhips 
New England in this expedition. Meanwhile 2 and 
Jottery had been ſet on foot in America, which fur. calle 
niſhed the means of raiſing a ſmall army of four Wl Seas, 
thouſand volunteers, which was accoutred and pro- the 
vided with tranſports at the ſole expence of the ſucce 
colony. The command of theſe troops was en- nece: 
truſted to Mr. Pepperil, a trader of Piſcataway, A 
whoſe influence was extenſive in that country; not- office 
withſtanding he was a man bred to trade, with a verne 


very confined education, and unacquainted with and « 
military operations. : Had 

In April Mr. Warren arrived at Canſo in Noya the 
Scotia with the Superbe, of ſixty guns, the Lanceſton, their 
Eltham, and Mermaid, of forty guns each ; here he w 
he found ten American privateers, and every thing Belie: 
in readineſs for ſetting forward on the expedition. WM art of 

On the 3oth day of April they came to an anchor Ml regul: 
in Gabaron bay, about a league from Louiſbourg, Wl might 
Here the troops were landed, without the loſs of a make 
ſingle man, though captain Marpang was ſent at were. 
the head of a detachment of one hundred men to their 
prevent their landing; but the fire from the ſhips Ml be led 
ſoon diſperſed them, and drove them into the deſign 
woods, which prevented them from returning to and tt 
' Loviſbourg. is ; deſiro 


While the troops were making great advances The 
towards the reduction of the place, the commodore MW Ment | 
cruiſed off the harbour, and had the good fortune Ml The E 
to take the Vigilante, a new French man of war of WW fiderat 
ſixty-four guns and five hundred and Fxty men, ¶ Fortific 
commanded by the marquis de Maiſontort, She Exertec 
was laden with ſtores, a great number of battering MW els, | 
cannon, one thouſand half barrels of gunpowder, I French 
&c. the whole cargo valued at ſixty thouſand pounds. ¶ charge 
The commodore alſo took a large brigantine from ¶ themſe 
France, laden with brandy and ftores ; two French ¶ Iſtertec 
| | ſmips i Vor. 
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ſhips and a ſnow were alſo taken by the Sunderland 
and Cheſter, one of which was a French frigate 
called the Deliverance, and came from the South 
cas, richly laden. By thefe fortunate acquiſitions, 
the French were deprived of all their expected 
ſuccours, and the town foon reduced to the utmoſt 
neceſſity. | 

A diſagreement ſubſiſted between the French 
officers and their ſoldiers, which prevented the go- 
vernor, M. de Chambon, from taking the moſt active 
and effectual meaſures for the defence of the place. 
Had he muſtered his whole force, and fallen upon 
the New England troops whilſt they were forming 
their camp and beginning to open their trenches, 
he would moſt probably have proved ſucceſsful. 
Beſiegers unacquainted with the principles of the 
art of war, were very likely to be diſconcerted by 
regular and vigorous attacks. The firft checks 
might have been ſufficient to diſcourage them, and 
make them relinquiſh the undertaking ; but fuch 
vere the fufpicions which the officers entertained of 
their men, that when they expreſſed an ardour ro 
be led forth to action, they imputed it to a general 
deſign which the ſoldiers had formed of deſerting, 
and that it was with ſuch views alone that they were 
deſirous of fallying out. | 7 8 0 

The Abbe Raynal informs us, that this diſagree- 
ment took its rife from the following circumſtance. 
The French ſoldiers had been employed for a con- 
ſiderable time, in repairing and ſtrengthening the 
fortifications of Louifbourg ; but after they had 
exerted themſelves with fingular ſpirit ia this buſi- 
neſs, their officers, who had received from the 
French government fult payment for the expences 
charged for theſe improvements, appropriated to 
themſelves the whole money. The ſoldiers in vain 
aſſerted their right to a gratuity for their labour, 

Vor. IV. Nn they 
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they could obtain no redreſs. Hereupon their in- q 
dignation againſt theſe rapacious extortioners roſe t» Mil Pon 


ſuch a height, that they deſpiſed all authoriy, ro f 
They had lived in open rebellion for ſix month ay 
when the Engliſh appeared before the place; by ll "*" 
no ſooner was an enemy deſcried, than the ſoldier, er. 
F expreſſed a readineſs to forget the injuries they hai e 
NJ received, and to unite with their officers in the com. ey 
mon cauſe of all; but their commanders miſtruſt. 
5 ing a generofity of which they themſelves were in. * : 
N capable, could not conceive it poſſible that the al. : 8 
1 diers were actuated by ſuch exalted ſentiments as tg r 
q ſacrifice their own reſentment to the good of their 8 
J country; they therefore kept them in a manner pr. M fe, 
9 ſoners in the town *. | ; T1 
; While the American troops, re-enforced. by eight p 
1 hundred marines, carried on their approaches by . 
5 land, the ſquadron blocked up the place by ſea ſo , 17 
= effectually as to prevent all kind of ſuccours being : 8 
. thrown in. A French ſhip of ſixty-four guns, wit : . 
. a ſupply of ammunition and other neceſſaries fo WW - , 
4 the. garriſon, fell into the hands of the Engliſb; ſ WW 


after which the commodore was joined by the Can. I Weg. 
terbury and Sunderland, of ſixty guns each, and 
the Cheſter, of fifty guns, and on the 11th of June ¶ ue 
arrived the Princeſs Mary, the Hector, and they. >, 
Lark. Through. the whole progreſs of the ſiege, 


commodore Warren gave the fulleſt proofs of vig- * 
lance, courage, and conſummate ſkill. The engt. ko, 
neers from the ſhips and the officers who commanded ¶ his 1 
the marines, ſucceſsfully conducted the operations congr 


of the ſiege, whilſt the American troops chearfully « 2 
and bravely acted under their directions. Tic 11 
bombs which were thrown into the town having Great 
done great execution, and the governor ſeeing 0 their f 


* Hiſt, Polit, liv. XVI. 
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fibility of receiving ſuccours, ſent a flag of truce 
to the Britiſh camp, and capitulated on the 17th 
day of June, when the city of Loviſbourg and the 
iſland of Cape Breton were ſurrendered to his Bri- 
rannic majeſty. The Engliſh preſcribed their own 
terms. The garriſon and inhabitants engaged that 
they would not bear arms againſt Great Britain or 
her allies during twelve months, and the Engliſh 
undertook to tranſport them, being about two 
thouſand people, to France; they were therefore 
ſoon after embarked in fourteen cartel ſhips, and 
tranſported to Rochfort, to the great ſurprize of the 
French, who ſaw an entire new colony left upgh 
their ſtrand by Engliſh ſhips. 

The reduction of Louiſbourg proved fatal to the 
French Eaft-[ndia Company. That body of mer- 
chants had undertaken to farm the fur trade of Ca- 
nada, ſo that their ſhips often touched at Louiſbourg. 
Soon after it fel]: into the hands of the Engliſh ; 
two of thoſe ſhips ſailed into the harbour, ignorant 
of the fate which had befallen it: nor did the 
good fortune of the captors ſtop here; a large 
Weſt-Indiaman, named the Eſperance, which had 
been chaſed by privateers, having eſcaped them, 
ſought an aſſylum in the harbour of Louiſbourg, 
and there met the deſtiny it endeavoured to ſhun *. 

The news of the conqueſt of this iſland being 
tranſmitted to England, Mr. Pepperel was created 
a knight-baronet, and addrefſes were preſented to 
his majeſty from different parts of the kingdom, 
congratulating him on the ſucceſs of his arms. 

« The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton,” ſays doctor 
Smollett, © was doubtleſs a valuable acquiſition to 
Great Britain. It not only diſtreſſed the French in 
their fiſhery and navigation, but removed all fears 


0 Voltaire's age of Louis XV. 
| Nan 2 of 
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of an encroachment and rivalſhip from the Engplig 
fiſhers on the banks of Newfoundland. It freed 
New England from the terrors of a dangeroy 
neighbour ; overawed the Indians of that country; 
and ſecured the poſſeſſion of Acadia to the crown 
of Great Britain. The plan of this conqueſt vn 
originally laid by Mr. Auchmuty, judge advocar 
of the court of admiralty in New England. He 
demonſtrated that the reduction of Cape Breton 
would put the Engliſh in ſole poſſeſſion of the 
fiſbery of North America, which would annually 
return to Great Britain two millions ſterling 
for the manufactures yearly ſhipped to the plan- 
tations; employ many thouſand families that were 
otherwiſe unſerviceable to the public; increaſe the 
ſhipping and mariners ; extend navigation; Cut of 
all communication between France and Canada by 
the river St. Laurence; ſo that Quebec would fall 
of courſe into the hands of the Engliſh, who might 
expel. the French entirely from America, open 
correſpondence-with the remote Indians, and render 
. themſelves maſters of the profitable fur-trade, 
which was now engroſſed by the enemy. The na 
tives of New England acquired great reputation by 
the ſucceſs of this enterprize. Britain, which had 
in ſome inſtances behaved as a ſtep-mother to her 
own colonies, was now convinced of their import- 
ance ; and treated thoſe as brethren whom ſhe had 
too long conſidered as aliens and rivals, Cir- 
cumſtanced as the nation is, the legiſlature cannot 
too tenderly cheriſh the intereſts of the Britiſh plan- 
tations in America. They are inhabited by a brave, 
hardy, induſtrious people, animated: with an active 
ſpirit of commerce; inſpired with a noble zeal for 
liberty and independence. The trade of Great 
Britain, clogged with heavy taxes and impoſitions, 
has tor ſome time Ianguiſhed in many valuable 
branches, 
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branches. The French have under-ſold our cloths, 
and ſpoiled our markets in the Levant ; Spain is 
no longer ſupplied as uſual with the commodities of | 
England; the exports to Germany muſt be conſi- 
| derably diminiſhed by the miſunderſtandingbetween 
Great Britain and the houfe of Auſtria “; conſe- 
quently her greateſt reſource muſt be in her com- 
munication with her own colonies, which conſume 
her manufactures, and make immenſe returns in 
ſugar, rum, tobacco, fiſh, timber, naval-ſtores, 
iron, furs, drugs, rice, and indico. The ſouthern 
plantations likewiſe produce filk, and with due 
encouragement might furniſh every thing that could 
be expected from the moſt fertile ſoil and the hap- 
pieſt climate. The continent of North America, 
if properly cultivated, will prove an inexhauſtible 
fund of wealth and ſtrength to Great Britain, and 
perhaps it may become the laſt aſſylum of Britiſh 
liberty, when the nation is enſlaved by domeſtic 
deſpotiſm, or foreign dominion. When her ſub- 
ſtance is waſted, her ſpirit broken, and the laws 
and conſtitution are no more; then thoſe colo- 
nies, ſent off by our fathers, may receive and en- 
tertain their ſons as hapleſs exiles and ruined re- 
fugees,” f oy 72 5 

A privateer called the Prince Frederick, about 
this time, had the good fortune to take two priaes, 
the value of which ſurpaſſed all the treaſure brought 
home by commodore Anſon. Captain James Tal- 
bot, who commanded this fortunate cruiſer, ſailed 
from Cowes the ſecond day of June, in company 
with the Duke and Prince George, of which 
little ſquadron he was commodore. Five days 
after they had got to ſea, the Prince George, 
in chaſing a ſail which appeared in fight, overſet 


„Thi was written during the late war. + Hiſtory of England, 


Vol, XI. P. : 209, 
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and no | mote than twenty of thoſe on board 


could be ſaved, one hundred and fourteen perſon 
periſhing. Captain Talbot proceeded with his two 
ſhips to the Weſtern Iſlands, and on the 1ath day 
of July, at fix in the morning, three fail were rh 
ſeried bearing weſtward. In about an hour they 
were plainly diſcerned to be French ſhips, and x 
they ſhewed no diſpoſition to avoid an ation, x 
warm engagement began. The duke bore to wind. 
ward, and waſted her fire to little purpoſe againſt 
one of the enemies ſhips. The Prince Frederick 


more judiciouſly bore down within piſtol- ſhot of one 
of them, when a warm fire was maintained for three 


hours. The French captain propoſed to his people 


to blow up the ſhip rather than ſurrender her; but 


he being mortally wounded the colours were ſtruck, 
Whilſt the Prince Frederick was thus engaged with 
one of the Frenchmen, the third, which was the 


largeſt, attacked her- on her off-bow, and put her 


between two fires. As ſoon as the firſt had ſtruck, 


Captain Talbot directed all his force againſt the 


other, who, notwithſtanding the loſs of her afſo- 
ciate, fought it out with great bravery for x 
conſiderable time longer. It was not until the 
captain had received a wound that obliged him to 

vit the deck that her colours were ſtruck. The 
whole day had been employed in this deſperate 
ſervice, . in all which time the duke had not been 
able to maſter the ſmalleſt of the three ſhips. which 
fell to her ſhare; and when night approached, the 


Frenchman crowding ſail to get away, ſhe quitted 


him to aſſiſt the Prince Frederick, who had then 
got poſſeſſion of her two prizes. The brave captain 


Talbot all this time imagined he had been engaging 


two Martinico-men but when their officers were 


brought on board the Prince Frederick he was moſt 
; 7 ſurpriſed to find that they were n 
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with treaſure from Callao in Peru, which had been 
ut on board theſe French ſhips to be tranſported to 

Europe with greater ſafety, as war had not been 
declared between France and England when thoſe 
ſhips failed. They were called the Marqueſs d'Antin, 
burden four hundred and fifty tons, and twenty-four 
guns, captain Magon Serpere, and the El Lewis 
| Heraſma, five hundred. tons, twenty-eight guns, 
captain Pedro Luvigne Luenel, and the one that ef- 
caped was called Notre Dame de Liberance, of three 
hundred tons, and eighteen guns, captain Pedro Litan. 
On board the Prince Frederic five men were killed 
and twenty-five wounded. In the engagement a 
youth named Maſterſon, who had failed with com- 
modore Anſon round the world, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and by his conduct contributed much to 
the ſucceſs of the day. It was with difficulty the 
French ſhips could. be brought into port, having 
ſuffered ſo much in the action that they were obliged 
to be towed: for three weeks, until they reached the 
harbour of Kinſale. They had been out four 
years, and were ſuppoſed to have a million ſterling 
on board in gold and filver, beſides eight hundred 
tons of cocoa. A Spaniard who had been governor 
of. Peru was on board one of theſe ſhips, beſides 
many French and Spaniards of great diſtinction. 
Such was the generolity of the privateer's people, 
that they rook none of the rings, watches, money, 
orother valuable effects which the paſſengers had abour 
their perſons ; and when they put the common men 
aſhore, they diſtributed to each man twenty guineas. 
When the wealth of theſe ſhips was divided, each 
lailor of the two privateers had eight hundred and 
fifty guineas for his ſhare; the two captains had 
each three thouſand five hundred guineas, and the 
remainder was divided among the owners of the 
privateers, after it had been tranſported in triumph 
4 e from 
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Cna 
from Briſtol to London in forty-three waggon, theſi 
Another circumftance, well worthy of relating befor: but 1 
we diſmiſs this memorable event, is, that many gf com! 
_ thoſe who ſhared this prize-money made a volunta WW Cant 
tender of it to his majeſty, to enable him to ſup- WW tons, 
port the war; this offer was accepted, and the pro- men 
prietors received intereſt thereon. 6s W fk. 
Commodore Barnet on the 5th day of May, dore 
1744, had failed from Portſmouth with four men of WE turne 
war“ for the Eaſt- Indies, in conſequence of an Will begi: 
application which had been made by the Eaft-India WM to bo 
directors to the lords of the admiralty. The com. firſt ſ 
modore having doubled the Cape of Good Hope, both 
touched at the iſland of Madagaſcar to take in boarc 
water. Here the ſquadron ſeparated ; commodore ¶ and c 
Barnet in the Deptford, and lord Northeſk in the woul: 
Preſton, ſteered their courſe for the ſtraits of Sund was r 
while captain Penton in the Medway, and captain about 
Moore in the Diamond, took a more northern three 
courſe, deſigning to cruiſe in the ſtraits of Malacca, Wi took 
The general rendezvous was appointed at Batavia. Frenc 
As by one or other of theſe channels all ſhips fron WM Deptf 
China enter the great Indian Ocean; they expected Wl goes, 
to make themſelves maſters of the French ſhips worth 
which were homeward bound from thence, and WW in Fr: 
which were provided with no other convoy than Thi 
fifty gun ſhip. On the 25th day of January, 1744-5, Wl eviſec 
three fail appeared in fight of commodore Barnet WW Malac 
diviſion, ſoon after his arrival at the deſtined ſpot. Wh a Fre: 
The commodore and lord Northeſk had ſo effectu- WW ſent f 
ally diſguiſed their ſhips by painting and rigging They 
them in the Dutch manner, that the French came Win the 
within muſket-ſhot, not doubting but that they WM with ( 


were Dutchmen, till the commodore and lord Nor- ¶ tainin, 


Wert he ks as. FE worth 
The Deptford — — 60 [| Tho Proton ä 
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theſk ſtruck the Dutch, and hoiſted Engliſh colours; 
but the French were ready to fire as ſoon as the 
commodore. The French ſhips were laden from 
Canton for Europe, being about ſeven hundred 
tons, with thirty guns and one hundred and fifty 
men each, richly laden with tea, china-ware, and 
flk, Commodore Barnet gave the French commo- 
gore a broad-ſide, which he and his conſorts re- 
turned, and a ſharp engagement enſued. At the 
beginning of the action lord Northeſk was ordered 
to board one of the Chinamen; but ſome of the 
firſt ſhot from the French cut the tiller ropes of 
both the men of war, as they were ſheering on 
board, by which accident the opportunity was loſt, 
and commodore Barnet, fearing ſome of the French 
would eſcape, ſoon prevented them. The Preſton 
was not long in getting into her ſtation; and in 
about three glaſſes, after a gallant reſiſtance, the 
three Frenchmen ſtruck, when the commodore 
took poſſeſſion of the prizes, and brought the 
French captains and ſupercargoes on board the 
Deptford ; where he was informed by the ſupercar- 
goes, that the lading of each ſhip would have been 
worth above one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
wrAwne*: | ” 

The Medway and Diamond had alſo been diſ- 
guiſed like Dutchmen, and in their way to the 
Malacca ſtraits, called at Achem, where they found 
a French privateer, which had been fitted out, and 
feat from Pondicherry to cruize in the China ſeas. 
They carried her with them through the ſtraits, and 
in their paſſage took a French ſhip from Manilla, 
with ſeventy-two cheſts of dollars- on board, con- 
taining three thouſand each, with two cheſts of gold 
worth thirty ' thouſand pounds. Afterwards they 


Commodore Barret's letter to Mr. Corbet. 
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| proceeded with their prizes to the of Banca, 


where waiting in expectation of the French ſhips 
from Canton, they ſaw the Calmar, a Swediſh In. 
diaman, on board of which was an Engliſh officer 


with intelligence to the lords of the admiralty of 


the commodore's ſucceſs; upon which the Medw:y 
and Diamond reſolved to go to their eee at 
Batavia, where the whole ſquadron ſoon after joined, 

In the Weſt-Indies commodore Warren having 


taken ſo large a force for the northern expedition, 


the iſlands became very much expoſed to the attack 


2 an enemy, Sir Chaloner Ogle having returned to 


ngland the beginning of the year, with ſix men of 
war, Therefore, for the ſecurity of theſe ſettlements, 
vice-admiral i ownſend, who was then in the Medi- 
terranean, was ordered to proceed with a ſquadron of 
eight ſhips * to the Weſt-Indies. He failed from 
Gibraltar on the 2d day of Auguſt, and arrived be- 
fore Martinico on the 3d day of October, where he 
was joined by the Pembroke, of ſixty guns, and the 
Woolwich, of fifty. 

The iſland of Martinico had been long in great 


want of proviſions and ſtores; but the French had 


lately ſent commodore Macnamara from Rochtort 
with ſeven men of war to convoy two hundred ſail 
of ſhips, laden with merchandiſe and proviſions, 
Admiral Townſhend, expecting the arrival of this 
fleet, waited till. the thirty-firſt of October, when 
about ſeven in the morning he diſcovered forty | 
Tail, being the French commodore, with four ſhips 
of his ſquadron and part of his convoy, coming 
round the ſouth point of Martinico, and cloſe under 
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the land. Upon this the Britiſh ſquadron ſtood 
towards them, and formed a line of battle, But 
the vice-admiral perceiving that the French com- 
modote endeavoured to avoid coming to an engage- 
ment, he ordered a general chace, and purſued the 
French with all poſſible expedition, which ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well that ſeveral of the French ſhips were 
driven to leeward, and taken by the Engliſh. In 
the mean time vice-admiral Townſhend purſued 
the French men of war, and one of them called 
the Ruby, of ſixty guns, carrying away her main- 
top-maſt, the Lenox got near enough to exchange 
ſome broad-ſides, and ſoon forced her a-ſhore in a 
ſandy bay, under a fortification on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland. The commodore, in the Magnanime, 
of eighty guns, got, with. great difficulty, under 
the cannon of Fort Royal, and a battery of forty 
guns on the oppoſite ſhore ; but in the hurry and 
confuſion ran a-ground, where the ſhip received 
conſiderable damage. _ Vice-admiral Townſhend - 
ſpent the remainder of this, and the three following 
days,” in cutting out, burning, and deſtroying the 
merchant ſhips, of which fifteen were taken, three 
burnt, and ſeveral bulged on the rocks, the firſt 
day of the purſuit; and upon the whole, above 
thirty ſail of the French were either taken,” ſunk, 
burnt, or deſtroyed. 4. 
After this the Engliſh admiral put into, Prince 
Rupert's bay in the iſland of Dominico, about nine 
leagues north of Martinico, and from thence failed 
to Antigua, where he continued till che ninth of | 
November; when he returned to Martinico, and ſo "RF 
cloſely blocked up that iſland, that the inhabitants | 
were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs for want of 
proviſions. 
A fleet of men of war under the command 
of admiral Martin, cruiſed in the bay of Biſcay 
Oo2 to 


the tower of Mortella. 
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to watch the motions of the French fleet in the 


harbour of Breſt. Rear-admiral Medley failed 
from Spithead with ſeven men of war, having the 
outward bound Eaft-Indiamen, and a great number 


of merchantmen under his convoy to a certain lati. 


tude, he was then to proceed to the Mediterranean 
to re-enforce admiral Rowley. A violent ſtom 
overtook this large fleet on the 26th day of Febru- 
ary in, Torbay, did conſiderable damage to many of 
the merchantmen, and obliged them to put back ty 


refit; the admiral arrived with his men of war at 
Minorca on the 1th day of April. Soon after the 


commander in chief proceeded to ſea with twenty. 
four fail of the line, and ſteering for Carthagenz, 
there blocked wp the Spaniſh fleet, by which great 
advantages were derived to the allies : for the Spa- 
niards were prevented from tranſporting troops from 
Italy, or joining the French fleet. The republic of 
Genoa having openly declared for the French and 
Spaniards, and joined their army with a large body 
of troops ; the Engliſh admiral. detached a part of 
His fleet, under the command of commodore Cooper, 
which ſejzed and confiſcated all the Genoeſe ſhips 
that came in their way; he alſo bombarded ſeveral 


of their towns fituated on the coaſt, particularly 
St. Remo, which was laid in ruins. The commo- 


dore then proceeded to Baſtia, the capital of Cor- 
fica, where a confiderable body of male-contents 
were in arms, under the marquis Rivola. The 
Engliſh fleet cannonaded and bombarded the city 
and caſtle with. great fury, ſo that at length the mar- 
quis de Mari who commanded in the place, and 
had a garriſon of ſix hundred men, was obliged to 


abandon the caftle, and retire to Calvi, whether he 


expected to. be followed by the exaſperated Corfi- 


"cans, who before the clofe of the year obliged the 


Genoeſe to ſurrender the caſtle of San Florenzo, and 
The 
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The Engliſh-crviſers and privateers in the year 
1745, were very fucceſsful. Beſides the valuable 
prizes already ſpoken of, captain Ambroſe, of the 
Rupert, in company with the Guernſey, captain 
Corniſh, in their way from Gibraltar to Liſbon, on 
the tyth day of January, fell in with a Spaniſh re- 
giſter ſhip, called the Maria Fortune, of three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, ſixteen guns, and ſixty- four men 
and paſſengers, among whom was the governor of 
Paraguay. She was bound from Cadiz to Buenos 
Ayres, and had been only two days at ſea, and was 
under convoy of fix French men of war, command- 
ed by M. de Caylus, but when taken was ſeparated 
from them by the hazineſs of the weather. Her 
cargo coſt above one hundred thouſand pounds at 
Cadiz . A French ſhip of three hundred and 
twenty tons, twenty-four guns, and one hundred 
and twenty men, bound from the Havannah to 
Cadiz, having ſixty thouſand pieces of eight, ſome 
cheſts of gold duſt, and other rich merchandize on 
board, taken by the Flamborough man of war, 
which alſo took a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip worth fifty 
thouſand pounds: the Conception a French ſhip of 
four hundred tons, twenty guns, and three hundred 


I twenty-fix men, bound from Carthagena to the 


Havanna, on board of which were eight hundred 
ſerons of cacao, and in each a bar of gold, ſixty- 
eight cheſts of ſilver coin, containing three hundred 
and ten thouſand pieces of eight, wrought plate of 
an equal value, a complete ſet of church plate, a 
large quantity of gold buckles and fnuff-boxes, a 
curious two wheeled chaife of filver, the wheels, 
axle- tree, and other parts of the ſame metal, a 
large quantity of pearls, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious ſtones, and above ſix hundred pounds weight 
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of gold, the whole valued at two hundred thouſand 
pounds, taken by the Roſe man of war. 

Having now gone over the naval tranſactions of 
the year 1745, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of 2 
event that ſhook Great Britain to its centre. The 


ſtate of the nation at this time was ſuch, as eq. 


couraged the court of France to attempt the Creat- 
ing domeſtic commotions by means of the exile 
deſcendants. of the Stuart line. King George wy 
in Germany, not more than 8000 troops were x 
that time at home; Scotland was left without de. 
fence. Prince Charles-Edward, eldeſt ſon of hin 
whom they ſtiled the pretender, or the Chevalier 
St. George, encouraged by the advice and aflurance 
of cardinal Tencin, refolved upon the deſperate 
meaſure of paſſing over into Scotland, there pub 
licly to lay claim to the Britiſh crown. It had bee 


the wiſh of the abdicated monarch James II. to re. 


turn to England even without attendants ; thereby 
hoping to- excite general ' compaſſion among thoſe 
whom he could not ſubject by authority. His fo 


adopted a ſimilar ſentiment, and would willing 


have landed in Scotland with not more than a dozen 
followers. in the year 1708.“ Charles-Edwar 
Stuart poſſeſſed the ſame enterpriſing ſpirit. The 


malecontents in England, had aſſured him of the 


general diſcontent which prevailed i in the kingdom, 
and that numbers would flock to his ſtandard a 


ſoon as it ſhould be erefted on Britiſh ground, 
The court of France alſo gave him poſitive afſur 
ances of effectual ſupport. Notwithſtanding thele 
aſſurances, nothing could be more plain than that 
inſurmountable obſtacles lay in the way of his am. 


bition. The union which had made England aud 
Scotland one kingdom, had now ſubſiſted long enougi 
to prove the eſſential benefits derived to both countries 


* See Vol. III. P. 245+ 
there 
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thereby commerce. had ſpread her benign influence 
over each diviſion of the iſland. An extended 
empire, vaſt fleets, and thriving manufactures, were 
the conſequences of that accumulated ſtrength ob- 
tained by the union. The. proſperous ſtate of 
Scotland at this time, was ſufficient to filence ſuch 
cavilers, as even no proofs were ſtrong enough to 
ſatisfy. Beſides, near ſixty years had now elapſed 
fince the Scotch had changed their hereditary ſove- 
reign for an elective monarch; during that time 
their deteſtation of the tenets of popery had weak- 
ened their attachment to the houſe of Stuart. But 
the youthful Charles ſaw not the force of theſe al- 
terations in the condition and temper of the king- 
doms. His education and purſuits had tended little 
to qualify. him for the arduous enterprize in which 
he was about to embark. He is ſaid to have im- 
parted his deſign to only ſeven officers, all of whom 


were natives either of Scotland or Ireland. Among 
| theſe were the marquis of Tullabardine, brother to 


the duke of Athol, Sir Thomas Sheridan, Mac- 
donald, appointed quarter-maſter to an army which 
was not then raiſed, and other needy and deſperate 
adventurers. A merchant at Nantes, of Iriſh ex- 
traction, furniſhed him with a veſſel mounting 
eighteen guns, on board of which he and his ad- 
herents enbarked on the 23d day of June, 1745. 
He had with him arms for about eighteen hundred 
men, and two thouſand pounds in money. He was 


joined of Belle-Iſle by a French man of war of 
ſixty ſix guns, named the Elizabeth, which was de- 
ſigned to convoy him round Ireland, and land him 
in the weſtern part of Scotland. 


They had not 
been many days at ſea, when they fell in with an 


Engliſh man of war of fifty-eight guns, ſhe was 
called the Lion, and commanded by captain Brett. 
The frigate made two attemprs to rake the Lion, 


whilſt 
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hundred and ſeven wounded, 
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whilſt engaged with the Elizabeth, but was ſoon 
beat off by her ſtern chaſe guns; after which ſhe 
proceeded to her deſtination without meeting with 


_ any. farther annoyance. 


Mean while, the two men of war continued a 


obſtinate fight from five o'clock in the afternom f 


until ten at night, at which time the Lion's rigging 
was cut to pieces, and all her maſts either ſhot away 


or greatly damaged, which gave the French ſhi 
an opportunity to ſheer off, and in leſs than an hoy 


me was out of ſight, but was ſs much damaged x 

to reach the harbour of Breſt with great difficult, 

The Lion had forty-five of * killed, and one 
1 even of whom died 

ſoon after. 1 885 | 

But to return to the adventurous Charles-Edward, 


He landed on the coaſt of Lochabar, on the 2th 


day of July, and was, in a little time, joined by 
ſome chiefs of the Highland clans, and their vaſſals, 
"Theſe chiefs had, almoſt from time immemoria, 


exerciſed an hereditary juriſdiction over all their 


' tenants. The power of life and death veſted in 
the lords of the feif or manor, by virtue of the old 


feudal conſtitution. The fame kind of tenure, 


though ſtripped of ſome of its moſt offenſive ap- 


pendages, had been introduced into England by 


William the Norman, and had ſubſiſted there, only 
undergoing many ſalutary innovations, until the 


reign of Charles II. when it was totally aboliſhed, 


But the ancient cuſtoms, which ferociouſneſs and 
barbariſm had introduced into Scotland, had been 
cdeonfirmed to the Scotch lairds at the time of the 
union. From hence, a chief had the power 


of commanding all his vaſſals, and immediate 
death was the conſequence of their diſobe- 


dience. By means of theſe chiefs, therefore, the 
voung adventurer ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of 
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ffreen hundred men; and invited/ others to join 
him by his manifeſtoes, which were diſperſed 
throughout all the Highlandes. 


The regency was no ſooner confirmed of the 

truth of his arrival, which, at firſt, they could 
ſcarcely be induced to believe, than Sir John Cope 
was ordered to oppoſe his progreſs. In the mean 
time, the ſon of the pretender marched to Perth, 
where the unneceſſary ceremony was performed of 
proclaiming the Chevalier de St. George, his father, 
king of Great Britain. The rebel army, defcend< 
ing from the mountains, ſeemed to gather as it 
went, They advanced towards Edinburgh, which 
they entered without oppoſition. ' Here too the pa- 
geantry of proclamation was performed, Auguſt 17 
and in a manifeſto: then publiſhed; ir was/promiſed 
to diſſolve the union, and redreſs the grievances of 
the country. But, though Charles was maſter of 
the capital, yet the citadel, which goes by the name 
of the caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs. built upon à rock, 
and commanded by general Gueſt, braved all his 
attempts. In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who 
had purſued them to the Highlands, but declined 
meeting them in their deſcent, being nom rein- 
forced by two regiments of dragoons, reſolved to 
march towards Edinburgh, and give them battle. 
The young adventurer, unwilling to give him timm 
to retreat, attacked him near Preſton- pans, about 
twelve miles from the capital, and in a few minutes, 
put him and his troops totally to the route. This 
victory, in which the king loſt about five hundred 
men, gave the rebels great influence; and, had 
the pretender taken advantage of the general con- 
ſternation, and marched towards England, the con- 
ſequence might have been dangerous to the ſaſety 
of the ſtate; but he ſpent the time at Edinburgh, 
ſeeming to enjoy the uſeleſs parade of royalty, | 


Vor. IV, os pleaſed 5 
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Pleaſed at being addreſſed. and treated as the for e- 
a king. By this time, he was joined by the earl gf ah 
Kilmarnock, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvy, ror 
Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon of the lord Lovat. Ti, king 
Jord-Lovat had, upon a former occaſion, been en TO 
tcruſted by the old pretender, and betrayed him by nd 
taking poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling for king ow 
George. He was a nobleman, true to neither party, w 
having again departed from his attachment to the oct 
houſe of Hanover, and, in ſecret, aided the young che Fas 
Vvalier; ſtudious only for his own intereſt, he exerted th 
all the arts of low cunning, to appear an open WY : ger 
enemy to the rebellion, yet to give it ſecret aſſiſtance. «mba 


While the young p 


etender thus trifled away the 
time at Edinburgh, (for all delays in dangerou 


i 0 
| enterprizes are even worſe than defeats) the mi. — 
1 niſtry of Great Britain took every poſſible meaſure i make 
14 counteract his intentions. Six thouſand Dutch croops WW by th 
N that had come over to the aſſiſtance of the crown ke 
H were. ſent northward, under the command of genen if ſurrer 
1 Wade. Theſe troops had compoſed the garriſons d of: 01 
4 Tournay and Dendermond, and when they capitv- WI Gen 6; 
31 | lated, it was made an article of the convention, that tance 

il they ſhould not ſerve againſt France during eighteen bur, 
#4 months from that time. Their marching to ſup: wo « 
br preſs an inſurrection of Scotch Highlanders was no Ml mer f 
_ infraction of the treaty. Whilſt the impetuoſity of Ml ;, pre 
[1 theſe invaders procured them a degree of ſucces iff that a 
5 much beyond what might have been reaſonably I on ch 
expected, France furniſhed only a very ſmall ſup ſion i 
ply of men and money; theſe were ſent by the way being 
of the German ocean, to the eaſt of Scotland. Lord conte. 
Drummond, brother to the Duke of Perth, an amony 
officer in the French ſervice, arriving at Montroſe Tin Ca 
with ſome piquets, and three companies of the W fencel 

Scotch' regiment, made a declaration, © that he 
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his ally the prince of Wales, regent of Scotland, 
ind to make war againſt the king of England, 
elector of Hanover.” The Hollanders, who by 


their capitulation could not ſerve againſt the French 
king, were hereupon obliged to remain neuter, and 


were therefore ſent back to Holland, and fix thou- 
ſand Heſſians were brought over to ſupply their 
place. The duke of Cumberland ſoon after arrived 
from Flanders, and was followed by another detach- 
ment of dragoons and infantry ; volunteers in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom employed themſelves 
im the exerciſe of arms; and every county exerted 
2 generous ſpirit of indignation, both againſt the 
ambition, the religion, 'and the allies of the young' 
adventurer. e | 

- Notwithſtanding theſe preparations to cruſh him, 
Charles went forward with vigour, and reſolved to 
make an eruption into England, which he entered' 
by the weſt. On the ſixth day of November, Car- 
liſle was inveſted, and, in leſs than three days, it 


| ſurrendered. Here he found a conſiderable quan- 


of arms, and was declared regent of Great Britain. 
General Wade being apprized of his progreſs, ad- 
vanced acroſs the country from th#oppoſite ſhore ; 
but, receiving intelligence that the enemy were 
two days march before him, he retired to his for- 
mer ſtation, The young pretender now refolved 
to proceed, having received aſſurances from France, 
that a conſiderable body of troops would be landed 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diver- 
ſion in his favour; and, flattered with the hopes of 
being joined by a large body of Engliſh male- 
contents, as ſoon as he ſhould make his appearance 
among them. Leaving therefore a ſmall garriſon 
in Carliſle, which he ſhould rather have left de- 
tenceleſs, he advanced to Penrith, marching on 
foot in an Highland garb, and continued his ir- 
| EP ruption 
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ruption till he came to Mancheſter, where he eſt. 


bliſhed his head-quarters, He was here joined by 
about two hundred Engliſnmen, who were formed 
into a regiment, under the command of colone 
Townley. From thence he proſecuted his route 


to Derby, intending to go by the way of Cheſte 


Fd 


into Wales, where he hoped for a great number of 
adherents. He was, by this time, advanced within 
an hundred and twenty-ſix miles of the capital 


Which was. filled with terror and confuſion. The 


king reſolved to take the field in perſon. The vo. 
lunteers of the city were incorporated into a regj- 


ment. The practitioners of the law agreed to take 


the field, with the judges at their head. Even the 
managers of the theatres offered to raiſe a body of 
their dependants for the ſervice of their country, 

et theſe combinations only ſerved as inſtances of 


the national terror; for the trading part of the 


city, and thoſe concerned in the money corporations 
were overwhelmed with dejection. They could 
hope for little ſafety in the courage or diſcipline of 
a militia, eſpecially as they, every hour, dreaded an 
invaſion from France, and an. inſurrection of the 
Roman catholics, and other friends to the expelled 
family. 

Admiral Vernon on the Grſt notice being received 
of the deſcent in Scotland, was appointed to com- 


mand a ſquadron which was to cruiſe in the Chan- 


nel, and intercept the ſuccours which might be for- 
warded to the malecontents from France. Indeed, 
a deſign was formed at that court of making a very 


import diverſion in favqur of their new ally. Some 
Iriſh officers in the French ſervice, were of opinion, 
that a deſcent might be made in England towards 


Plymouth, and the method they propoſed was to 
tranſport eight or ten thouſand men, with cannon 


and other neceſſaries, in merchant ſhips and priva- 
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| teers, unattended with any ſhips of the line; and 
| this they aſſerted might be done without their being in- 
tercepted by the Engliſh, and the troops landed in 
the night. When they ſhould have brought their 
deſperate project thus far to bear, they aſſerted that 
the male-contents in England would throw off the 
| maſk, and join the French army as ſoon as it was 
diſembarked, when they might march to London, 
and unite their force with that of the young prince 
in his newly acquired capital. = | 
This wild chimera met with ſome powerful abet- 
tors, who ſolicited the duke de Richlieu to head 
the enterprize, who, by the great reputation he had 
acquired in Europe, was better qualified than any 
other general, for conducting with proper ſpirit this 
bold and intricate buſineſs. Colonel Lally, a man, 
continually under the influence of wild and roman- 
tic conceits, whom we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to ſpeak of more fully, was the ſoul of this enter- 
1d Wi prize, but after much pains had been taken, and 
of Wi vaſt preparations made, it was diſcovered that it 
an vas impoſſible to tranſport ſuch a body of troops 
the into England, whilſt the Engliſh remained maſters 
cd of the channel. 8 ä | 
Meanwhile Charles found his ſupplies of provi- 
ed ſions become ſcanty, and began to apprehend that 


m- WF his nearer approach to the capital was too danger- 
an- ous an attempt with his inconſiderable force. He 
or- WK therefore determined to retire into Scotland. It 


ed, chen appeared that a deſperate contempt of danger 
vas not the only quality neceſſary to ſubvert a king- 
me. dom. Prudence, acute diſcernment, inate dignity, 
on, and the art of moulding others to his wiſhes, made 
ds WM no part of the character of this adventurous youth. 
to la fact, he was but nominally the leader of his 
on forces. His generals, the chiefs of highland clans, 
a. WW being bred from their infancy in ignorance, — 

| | accul- 
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accuſtomed to deſpotic rule, adopted contrary opini. 
ons, and began to contend with each other for the pre. 


- eminence; ſo that after violentdiſputes, they reſolved 


to march back. They effected their retreat to Carliſle 
without any loſs; and from thence croſſed the river, 
Eden and Solway into Scotland. In this irruption, 
however, they preſerved the ſtricteſt regularity ; they 
defifted, in a great meaſure, from rapine; levied 
ery moderate contributions; and, in the uſual 
ſorm, left a garriſon in Carliſle in their retreat; 
which, a fhort time after, to the number of four 
hundred, ſurrendered, to the duke of Cumberland, 
Priſoners at diſcretion. The pretender, being re. 
turned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaſgow ; from 


which city he exacted a heavy fine. Advancing to 


Stirling, he was joined by lord Lewis Gordon, at 
the head of ſome forces which had been aſſembled 
in his abſence. Other clans, to the number of two 
thouſand, came in likewiſe; Spain ſent him ſome 
fupplies of money ; and, in one or two ſkirmiſhes 
with the royaliſts, his generals came off with vic- 


' tory; fo that his affairs once more ſeemed to 


brighten. He inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, com- 
manded by general Blakeney; but his forces being 
unufed to regular ſieges, conſumed much time to 


no purpoſe. General Hawley, who commanded a 


confiderable body of forces near Edinburgh, under 
took to raiſe the ſiege. He advanced towards th 


rebel army, and rendezvouſed his whole force at 


Falkirk, while the rebels lay encamped at no great 


diſtance. After two days, mutually examining each 


ather's ſtrength, the rebels, on the 17th day of Ja- 
nuary, came on in full ſpirits to attack the king's 


army. The pretender, who ſtood in the front line, 


gave the ſignal to fire; and the firſt volley ſerved io 
put Hawley's forces into confuſion. The horle re- 
treated with precipitation, and fell in upon ther 
* ; owa 
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own infantry ; the rebels followed their blow ; and 
the greateſt part of the royal army fled with the 


utmoſt precipitation to Edinburgh, leaving the field 


of battle, with part of their tents and artillery, to 
the victors. I . 

This however was the end of all their triumphs. 
A new ſcene of conduct was now going to open; 
for the duke of Cumberland, at that time the fa» 


vourite of the Engliſh army, had put himſelf at the 


head of the troops at Edinburgh, which conſiſted 
of about fourteen thouſand men. He reſolved 
therefore to come to a battle as ſoon as poſſible; 
and marched forward, while the young adventurer 
retired at his approach. The duke advanced to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke of Gor- 

don, and ſome other lords, attached to his family 
and cauſe. After having refreſhed his troops there 
for ſome time, he renewed his march; and, in 
twelve days, came upon the banks of the deep and 


rapid river Spey. This was a place where the rebels 


might have diſputed his paſſage; but they ſeemed 
now totally void of all counſel and ſubordination, 
without conduct, and without expectation. The 
duke ſtill proceeded in his purſuit; and, at length, 
had advice that the enemy had advanced from In- 
verneſs to the plain of Culloden, which was about 
nine miles diſtant, and there intended to give him 
battle. On this plain the highlanders were drawn 
up in order of battle“, to the number of eight 


thouſand men, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with 


ſome pieces of artillery. The battle began about 
one o'clock in the afternoon; the. cannon of the 
king's army did dreadful execution among the 
enemy, While theirs, being but ill ſerved, was in- 
effectual. After they had ſtood the Engliſh fire for 
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A reward of thirty thouſand pounds had been of- 
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ſome time, they, at length, became impatient fg 
cloſer engagement; and about five hundred of them 
attacked the Engliſh left wing, with their accuſ. 
zomed fierceneſs. The firſt line being diſordered 


by this onſet, two battalions advanced to ſuppor Wi 
it, and galled the enemy by a terrible and cloſe di. tary | 
charge. At the ſame time the dragoons under Hau. with t 
ley, and the Argyleſhire militia, pulling down 2 8 be 


park wall that guarded the enemy's flank, and which q 
the rebels had left but feebly defended, fell in Meents 
among them, ſword in hand, with great ſlaughter, 
In leſs than thirty minutes they were totally routed, | 
and the field covered with their wounded and lain, York 
to the number of above three thouſand men. ae 

Thus ſunk all the hopes and ambition of this rte e 


young adventurer; one ſhort hour deprived him of Led 


imaginary thrones and ſcepters, and reduced hin hund 
from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed forlorn outcaſt, N tuo w 
ſhunned by all mankind, except fuch as ſought o either 
take his life. A dreadful ſcene of ſlaughter enſued, WM 


over which humanity would wiſh to caſt a veil, 


don, « 
of it. 
from 
more « 


fered for the head of Charles-Edward, as ſoon a 


he had arrived in Scotland; and the unhappy fu- Whiir :; 
gitive now wandered from mountain to mountain, Name f. 
a wretched ſpectator of all thoſe horrors, produced Mpellior 
by his ill- guided ambition. He now underwent 2 Wcondy 
ſimilarity of adventures with Charles II. after the Mf Ste 
defeat at Worceſter. He ſometimes found refuge very 1 
in caves and catrages, without attendants, and ex- For 
poſed to the mercy of peaſants, who could pity but n one 
not ſupport him. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, with hart fro 
one or two companions of his diſtreſs, continually Whack g. 
purſued by the troops of the conqueror. Sheridan, hn the 
an Iriſh adventurer, was he who kept moſt faith- fderab 


e int. 


fully by him, and W him with courage to ſup- 
Vol. 


port ſuch incredible hardſhips. He was obliged 
with | __- TM 


CE 
rſt his life to the fidelity of above, fifty individu- 


1s, At length a Privateer of St. Malo, hired. by 
his adherents, arrived in Lochnanach, on which he 


iy embarked, and arrived at France in ſafety. 
red While the prince thus led a wandering and ſoli- 
. life, the ſcaffolds and the gibbers were bathed 


wich the blood of his adherents, ſeventeen officerg 
of the rebel army were executed at Kennington- 
Common, in the neighbourhood of London, whole 
conſtancy in death. gained more proſelytes to their. 


4. cauſe than perhaps their victories could have done. 
9 Nine were executed in the ſame manner at Carliſle; 
ed, fix at Brumpton ; ſeven at. Penrith ; and eleven at 
4, rork. A few obtained pardon; and a conſidera- 


ble number were tranſported to the plantations, 
Irbe carls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with. the, 
lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and 


him bound guilty. Cromartie was pardoned ; the other 
cal, ro were beheaded on Tower-Hill. Kilmarnock, 
© 10 Neither from conviction, or from the hope of a par- 
vel, aon, owned his crime, and declared his repentance 
yell of it. On' the other hand, Balmerino, who, had, 


from his youth up, been bred to arms, died in a 


n 3 more daring manner. Lord Lovat, and Mr. Rad- 
f- eli, che titular earl of Derwentwater, ivffered the 
ain, We fate with equal reſolution. Thus ended a fe. 
iced BWhellion, dictated by youth and preſumption, and 
nt 4 onducted without ſkill or ability. The family 
the of Steuart found fortune become more averſe at 
'uge very new ſolieitation of her favours. 5 
ex- For the ſake of relating theſe important events, 


n one connected ſeries, we have been obliged to de- 


with Wart from the order of time, and muſt thereforenow go 
ally Whack to the proceedings of parliament, which met 
dan, Wn the 17th day of October, 1745, and for a con- 
uth- {Miderable time were entirely taken up in quieting 


e inteſtine commotions of the kingdom, of which 
d to Vor. IV. .Qq | 1 
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I The ducheſs of Marlborough, who died about this 
k to Wl tine, bequeathed him ten thouſand pounds, profeſ- 
ul. Bl fedly for the ſervices he had rendered his country 
will as a ſenator, during the ten years he had ſatin the houſe.” 
| the in the diſcuſſion of every national queſtion that was 
ons, agitated, he diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent of politi- 
who WW cal knowledge, and irreſiſtable energy of argument. 
eri His harangues abounded with majeſtic and forcible 
) the images. He was a perfect maſter of the paſſions 
'then of his audience, who were led captive by the faſci- 
o the WW nating power of his manly eloquence. All the 
' dif- WW thunder of Demoſthenes burſt forth from this con- 
7 ſummate orator; and England, which had before 
e 


given birth to many great and aſtoniſhing geniules, 
in ſciences, and in arts, now ſaw one with a capa- 
city equally penetrating and. dignified, appear to 


med Wl ſupport its ſinking ſtate. But the ſurprizing en- 
nlelf dowments both natural and acquired, which centred 
Pom. in Mr. Pitt, formed but a part of his character 
0 l his incorruptible integrity threw a luſtre over his 
an 


Julents, and cauſed them to be exerted ſtrenuouſſy 
and uniformly in the intereſt of his country. His 
ambition was that of à great mind, freed from the 
droſs of avarice, and ſuperior to the blandiſhments 
of pleaſure. With theſe qualities he had become 
great, although far removed from the ſunſhine of a 
court; and poſſeſſing theſe he was ever ſuperior to 


were che mean arts, which are generally called in aid to 
Hol obtain and preſerve the ſtation of diſtinction. 

who Theſe arrangements in the miniſtry being adjuſted, 
ent, 


the houſe of commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen 
for the ſervice of the year 1746, at four pounds per 
gned A man per month; for which the ſum of two millions 
and eighty thouſand pounds was granted. The. 
no By whole amount of the ſupplies this year was ſeven 
vi million ſixty-three thouſand two hundred and fifty- 
li one pounds eighteen ſhillings and ten- pence three 
ö o farthings, 


in the pound upon Jand, together with the duties on 


c CHAP, 
farthings, which was raiſed by a tax of four ſhilling, 


mouſl 
of the 


malt, mum, cyder, and perry; three millions wer: Wh 
raiſed by annuities and a lottery, which were charged cumſt 
on the additional duties on glaſs and ſpirituous liquor, court- 
a million was taken from the ſinking fund; and five On th 
hundred thouſand pounds was raiſed by loans on e. was At 
chequer bills, 4 chargeable upon the firſt aig of the 
next ſeſſion of parliament, _ L verdid 
The court-martial which ſtill continued to ſir, but WW Georg 
was now removed from Chatham to Deptforc, in Mayn 
the month of May proceeded to enquire into the WM for fal 
conduct of vice-admiral Leftock. Sir Chaloner Fry 1 
Ogle had withdrawn, and Perry Mayne, Eſq; rea-. preſid 
admiral of the blue, was choſen preſident ; the ho- the ce 
nourable John Byng, rear-admiral of the blue, and WM lords 
the fourteen following captains compoſed the court; in wt 
viz. honourable Edward Legge, James Renton, WW Juſtic 
Charles Colby, Joſeph Hamar, Smith Callis, John preſſe. 

Pittman, Thomas Hanway, John Orme, Thoms WM little 
Frankland, honourable John Hamilton, Sir Charles dual 
Molloy, Robert Erſkine, Charles Catford, Edward Wi proce: 
Spragge. | . civil | 
_ Tweaty-ſeven witneſſes were examined in juſtifi- ¶ ſubmi 
cation of the admiral's conduct, in receiving whote to the 
evidence the court was employed from the 6th day * 
of May to the 28th of the ſame month; a greater than t 
number ſtill remained behind, which the court did foon a 
not think neceſſary to hear. On the 3d day of June to ma 
the deputy judge-advocate read the ſentence of the N ve the 
court; by which it appeared the court were of opi- Wl thoror 
nion that the information the charge was founded in the 
upon was not true; and that the evidence in ſup- WM Juſtici 
port of the charge was not ſufficient to make it WW a5 wel 
good; and that many witneſſes in ſupport of the WW it i 
charge, as likewiſe thoſe in the admiral's defence, him v 
mann 


had refuted the whole; therefore the court vnani- 
25 5 moully 
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mouſly acquitted him of the whole, and every part 
of the charge. „ .. 
Whilſt the court was fitting, a very ſingular cir. 
cumſtance aroſe, which has occaſioned all future 
court-martials to He held on board a man of War. 
On the 15th day of May, the prefident of the court 
was arreſted by virtue of a writ of capias, iſſued out 
of the court of common pleas, in conſequence of a 
| verdict which had been obtained by lieutenant 
George Fry, againſt Sir Chaloner Ogle, Perry 
Mayne, and others, for one thouſand pound eac 
for falſe impriſonment, and ill- treatment of the ſaid 
Fry in the Weſt-Indies. This attack upon their 
preſident was highly reſented by every member of 
the court. They forwarded a remonſtrance to the 
lords of the admiralty, and entered into reſolutions, 
in which their refentment againſt the Lord Chief 
Juſtice, the promoter of this indignity, was ex- 
preſſed in terms of violent aſperity. The judge 
little reliſhing ſuch an attack, cauſed each indivi- 
dual member to be taken into cuſtody, and was 
proceeding to demonſtrate the ſuperiority of the 
civil power over the military, when the following 
ſubmiſſion, ſigned by each of the body, put an end 
to the procels. | . | 
* As nothing is more becoming a gentleman 
than to acknowledge himſelf to be in the wrong, as 
ſoon as he is ſenſible that he is ſo, and to be ready 
to make ſatisfaction to any perſon he has injured ; 
we therefore whoſe names are under written, being 
thoroughly convinced that we were entirely miſtaken 
in the opinion we had conceived of Lord Chief 
| Juſtice Willes, think ourſelves obliged in honour, 
as well as juſtice, to make him ſatisfaction, as far 
as it is in our power. And as the injury we did 
him was of a public nature, we do in this public 
manger declare, that we are now ſatisfied the re- 
| flections 
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of the Britiſh colonies in North-America, impower- 
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flections caſt, upon him in our reſolutions of the 
16th and 21ſt of May laſt, were unjuſt, unwarran: 
able, and without any foundation whatſoever, and 
we do aſk pardon. of his lordſhip, and the court of 
common-pleas, for the indignity offered. both ty 


him and the court.” 


On the 22d day of October, the court-martia 
met at Deptford, when the preſident pronounced 
ſentence againſt admiral Matthews, by which he 
was rendered incapable of ſerving in his majeſty 
royal navy for the future. He deſired a copy of 
the court's minutes, but was referred to the lords of 
the admiralty. The deciſions on the two admiral 
were far from being reliſhed by the nation, who 
ſaw ghe conduct of the, two commanders with dif. 


ferent eyes from thoſe of their judges. 


The reduction of Cape-Breton had encouraged 
the miniſtry to project this year the conqueſt of 
Commiſſions were ſent to the governors 


ing them to raiſe companies to join the armament 
from England; and eight thouſand troops were 
actually raiſed in conſequence of theſe directions; 
while a powerful ſquadron and tranſports, having 


| fix regiments on board, were prepared at Portſmouth 


for this expedition. But their departure was poſt 
poned by unaccountable delays *, until the ſeaſon 
was judged too far advanced to riſque the great 
ſhips on the boiſterous coaſt of North-Ame- 
rica f. However, that the armament might not be 
wholly uſeleſs ro the nation, it was employed in 
making a deſcent on the coaſt of Brittany, on the 


ſuppoſition that Port L'Orient, the repoſitory of 


all the ſtores and ſhips belonging to the French 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. Xl. p. 260, + See u 
account of an expedition againſt Canada, undertaken in 1711, in out 
third Volume, p. 316. 5 N 
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A Faſt-India company, might be ſurprized ; or, that 
and this invaſion would alarm the enemy, and by 
rt making a diverſion, facilitate the operations of count 


Brown, the Auſtrian general in Provence; as well 
a draw a Conſiderable detachment from marſhal 
Saxe's army in Flanders, which was ſuperior to that 
of the alhes. | p33 | 


7 The naval force intended for this ſervice, con- 
09 ſiſted of ſixteen great ſhips, and eight frigates, be- 
y of Bt 64+ bombketches and ſtore-ſhips, commanded by 
s of BY Richard Leſtock, appointed admiral of the blue di- 
ir WY viſion. Six battalions of land troops, with a de- 
mS [og of matroſſes, and bombardiers, were em- 
a, backed in thirty tranſports, under the conduct of 
lieutenant-general Sinclair *. The whole fleet failed 
ved from Plymouth on the 14th day of September, 
- of BY 7745: after a proſperous voyage, they found them- 
non BY {£1 ves at eight in the evening, on the 18th of the 
ver. BY 12m month, within four leagues of Port Louis 7, 
gem BL ere they met with commodore Cotes, who had 
rer bounded the coaſt, and fixed on a proper place for 
ns; hading, about ten miles from L'Orient. The ad- 
ing miral being unacquainted with the coaſt, did not 
\uch WY chink it adviſeable to approach it in the night. The 
0ſt. ext day general Sinclair went on board the ad- 
aſon WJ miral 4, to concert with him the proper meaſures 
ren for the diſembarkation: when it was agreed, that the 
me. o ſloops, the bomb- tender and cutter ſhould go in 
t be next morning as near ſhore as poſſible, to cover the 
d 10 * With whom went, as his ſecreta „Mr. David Hume, afterwards 
the much celebrated for his writings. 7 Port Lewis is a maritime town, 
7 of — conſiderable ”- of the ocean, fituated upon the fouthern coaſt of 
the province of Britanny, in 47 deg. 43 min. of northern latitude, and 


in 14 deg. 16 min. of eaſtern longitude, at the mouth of the river Bla- 
vef, which name it formerly had. Port L'Orient, famous for the 
French Eaſt-India company's trade, is upon the fame river near this 
place. Port Louis was ceded to the French by the treaty of Vervin in 
1598, and Louis XIII. rebuilt it with a well fortified citadel, and gave 
it the name it bears. Þ From a MSS. Journal, 
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CHA 
landing. Early in the morning on the 20th, a large They 
body of militia and ſome * appearing on the tion. 
ſhore, the admiral thought proper to add three forty bay, 
gun ſhips. to what he had already ordered to cover WM tione: 
the landing, which was performed in a bay abou of Q 
the diſtance of ten miles from Port L'Orient. The boats, 
militia, reinforced by ſome detachments from dif. of ſar 
ferent regiments, were aſſembled to the number of WE annoy 
twg thouſand, and ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe the the tt 
diſembarkation. Hawever, their intentions were tent, 
fruſtrated by a finefle, that did no ſmall credit tg the ſe 
—TT ͤaꝛ— ⁵ by uoenoidet us the m 

There were three places convenient for the debark. ¶ quitte 
ing of land forces. The fartheſt from L'Ogient vn ſome 
a andy bay, bounded on one fide by the river af portu! 
Quimperlay ; on the other, by a riſing ground, the b 
which ſeparated: it from a ſecond little bay. This WM To pr 
ſecond was divided from the third landing place, drawn 
by an arm of the ſea, which runs above a mile up the ¶ boats 
country, and by an eminence on which wery planted WM ſhould 
two cannon. This arm of the fea was only fordable a ¶ enemy 
low. water. The two laſt mentioned landing places with 1 
were lined with militia and gardes de cõte: the fartheſt I landin 
frat L' Orient was unoccupied, The wind blew along ſtantly 
the coaſt towards L' Orient: all the boats, in which che em 
were between five hundred or fix hundred men (for WM the ſe: 
they contained no more) were ordered to rendez- ¶ troops 
vous at one of the Folſtone cutters, which wa wo a 
anchored the moſt ro windward, oppoſite the bay, cables, 
adjoining to the river of Quimperlay. The wind ro driv 
blew freſh, and it required a conſiderable time for Wl the ſet 
fame of the boats to reach the place of rendezvous; WM were 4 
as their being filled with men, prevented the The cc 

| ſeamen from Laing any fail. Whilſt the rowers they . 
were putting with difficulty againſt the wind; the row a 
enemy perceived it was the intention to land in the ¶ confuſi 


unoccupied bay, the moſt diſtant from the town. WW where 
BEL... 2.” 
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They therefore determined to change their diſpoſi- 
tion. The body that was poſted in the ſecond 
bay, marched round the riſing ground above-men- 
tioned, and drew up on the bay, next to the river 
of Quimperlay, oppoſite to the rendezvous of the 
boats, where they were ſo well covered by a bank 
of ſand, that the cannon of the frigates could not 
annoy them. The corps which was drawn up on 
the third landing-place, marched off, with an 1n- 


tent, as it was high water, to go round the arm of 


che ſea, above- mentioned, and to take poſſeſſion of 
the middle landing- place, which the other body had 
quitted. But as a march of that length required 
ſome time, the general reſolved to ſeize the op- 
portunity, and to land at the middle place, before 
the body on their march could poſſibly reach it. 
To prevent any annoyance from the body which was 
drawn up in the firſt- mentioned bay, he ordered the 
boats to row directly towards that bay, till they 


ſhould come almoſt within muſket-ſhot of the 


enemy, then to turn ſhort and row before the wind 
with the utmoſt expedition, to the ſecond bay or 
landing-place ; and there to form the troops in- 
ſtantly. Left the battery of two cannon planted on 
the eminence, upon the oppoſite ſide of the arm of 
the ſea, ſhould play upon the boats crowded with 
troops, and at ſo ſmall a diſtance; he deſired that 
two armed veſſels might be ordered to flip their 
cables, to fire upon the ſmall battery, if poſſible, 
to drive the gunners from their guns. Previous to 
the ſetting out of the boats, theſe ſeveral orders 
were executed, and the batteries were abandoned. 
The corps of the enemy waited for the troops where 
they were poſted, till the boats made the turn to 
row along the ſhore, and then ran in the utmoſt 


confuſion and diſorder towards the ſecond bay, 


where they perceived it was their deſign to land. 
Vol. IV. Fr - But 
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But we forces were landed and formed without th 
loſs of a man, before a ſingle perſon of their broken 
corps could reach the bay to oppoſe them *. Th, 
general purſued the militia about two miles. On the 
21ſt, the day after the debarkation, the army marched 
in two columns to L'Orient; general Sinclair, | 
one by the way of Plomure; general Offarrel wi 
the other, by the greit road to Quimperlay ; th, 
latter did not come up till ſeven at night, having 
-been attacked on his march by a body compoſed gf 
militia, and regular forces, which threw 'the troogy 
under his command into diſorder f. Some of the 
men were wounded, and lieutenant-colonel Henry 
Erſkine, quarter-maſter-general, dangerouſly. Ge. 
neral Sinclair, about five in the evening, proceeded 


to a windmill within cannon-ſhot of the town. 


The engineers were immediately ſent to recon- 
noitre the place; who reported on their return, tha 
the-town was defended only by a thin wall, with 
loop holes in it, without a fofle ; and from a place 
they had pitched upon for a battery, they could 


_—_— make a breach, or lay the town in aſhes in 


twenty- four hours. The following day the general, 
accompanied. by. Mr. Armſtrong the director gene: 
ral, and captain Watſon the engineer, went to re- 
connoitre the place; and in conſequence of the 
aſſurance given him the night before, and now te- 
peared, he ſent a letter by an officer to ſummon th: 
town to ſurrender. | 
He was viſited by a deputation fron the town |, 
which offered to admit the Britiſh forces on certain 
5 | condi. 
From a MSS. Journal. . The diſorder was ſo great, it occa. 
ſioned afterwards an inquiry into the behaviour of the troops, which 
laſted three days, 1 Three deputies, one from the governdl, 
one from the town, and one from the Eaſt-India Company, wer 
brought to $6 eneral, who received them at the head of the army: 
| r 


As they repreſented, that each was fent to treat of particular cord. 
tions with regard to their own corps, the general made anſwer, *. 
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the conditions. However the terms being rejected, the 
inhabitants prepared for a vigprous defence ; -and 


The WW the Engliſh general reſolved to beſiege the place in 
the form; though he had neither time, artillery, nor 
ched WM forces ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize. His cannon 
ed amounted to no more than a few field pieces, and 
with he was obliged to wait for two iron guns, which 
the the ſailors dragged up from the ſhipping. . Could 
ving an aſſault have been given the firſt night after his 
dot arrival, when the town was filled with terror and 
oops Bl confuſion, and deſtitute of regular troops, in all 
the probability it would have been eaſily taken by ſca- 
enry lade. But the reduction of it was rendered im- 
Ge. practicable by delay®.; The ramparts were mounted 
edel with cannon from the ſhips in the harbour; new 
works were raiſed with great induſtry; the garriſon 
con- vas reinforced by ſeveral bodies of regular troops, 
that and great numbers were aſſembling from all parts; 
with WW fo that the Britiſh forces were in danger of being 
lace WW furrounded in an enemy's country. 
ould The engineers being aſked at a council of 
es in WW war held on board the Admiral, if they thought it 
eral, i practicable, either to burn the town or make a 


breach in the wall, what artillery, & c. would be 


) re-. wanted, and what time required. Their anſwer 
the was, that with two twelve pounders, and a ten inch 
fe- mortar, they engaged to make a proper breach, or 
n the 5 OTE | 

he could have no tranſactions with any but the officer commanding in 

the place for his moſt Chriſtian majeſty : and would only recv:ve the 
vn if paper preſented by the military deputy 3 which contained thete con- 
rain ditions f. That all the troops, regular, garde ces, and town mi- 


litia, ſhould have free liberty to go . where-ever they plealed, with 
pats-ports for their ſecurity for four days, in caſe of meeting with any 
"of the Britiſh troops; that they ſhould go out of L' Orient with their 
arms, horſes, baggage, drums Goring, colours flying, match iighieds 
and all the honovrs of war, and waggons if they wanted them; that 
the garde cotes aud town militia, mich: retire with the tame taivty, to 


JnUl- 


t 0CC2- 
Which 


vernof, 
„wen their villages and pariſhes, or where-ever they bad mind in ine 
arm g. untry. * Smollett's Hiſtory oft England, Vol. XI. 
Conde | >A8 
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lay the town in aſhes in twenty-four hours time. Ry 
the 25th in the morning the battery was compleated, 
and the mortar and.rwo twelve pounders placed on 
it by the ſailors. This morning alfa a few carcaſſs 
and bombs were thrown into the town, but no ean- 
non were fired, the commander of the artillery hay. 
ing forgot to. order the grate for heating the ball to 
be brought up: the engineers alſo now deſpaired of 
being able to make a breach, at the diſtance they 
had placed the battery. 

The officers of the artillery inſiſted they could 
heat the balls without a furnace; but the general op- 
poſed their beginning to fire, having then diſco- 
vered, that through the neglect of the officers to 
whoſe care it belonged, there was not a quantity 
of ammunition ſufficient to keep a continued fre, 
In the forenoon however two other twelve pounders 
and the furnace were brought to camp by the ſailorsand 
a body of marines ; one "third of the ſeamen of the 
whole fleet, beſides the marines and boats crews, 
were employed in theſe fervices. However, in the 
evening there was ſuch a report made of the fituz- 
tion of affairs as determined the general immedi- 
ately to call a council of war, which was held in 
the camp before L' Orient; conſiſting of lieutenant 
general Sinclair, bri gadiers Offarrell, Graham, Rich- 
bell; and the engineers Thomas Armſtrong the 
chief, and commander of the artillery, Juſtly War: 
fon, John Armſtrong, and John Chalmers com- 
mander of the artillery. Mr. Thomas Armſtrong 
repreſented to the council, that ſtores and ammu- 
nition came in ſo ſlowly, he did not ſee any proba- 
bility of their being ſupplied with ammunition fo 
expeditiouſly as was neceſſary for making a propervle 
of the battery erected the night before, and opened 
that morning; and being apprehenſive, that the ſer- 


vice intended cannot be accompliſhed, lo ſoon as Was 
| "0 


opini 


the tc 
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ac firſt expected, there being but thirty-ſour rounds 
for each of the four pieces of cannon, and none of 
the ſhells or carcaſſes for the ten inch mortar left, 
and conſidering the number of batteries opened al- 
ready upon them, and daily likely to be opened; 
he thought it his duty to repreſent this to general 
Sinclair, as he now does to the council of war. | 

John Armſtrong being extremely afflicted with 
the gout, was. hot in a condition to undergo the 
fatigue of reconnoitring, at the time the director- 
general and engineer Watſon did; and for that 
reaſon, his opinion was not taken in the council of 
war held on board the admiral ; but being aſked his 
opinion at this, he ſaid, there being no horſes pro- 

er to draw their artillery from the landing-place, 
and the roads ſo broken and ſpoiled by the rains, 
that the getting the heavy guns in tune was fcarcely 
offible ; without mentioning the. advantage the 
enemy had of drawing continual ſupplies from the 
neighbouring garriſon of Port-Louis, fo as to be 
able to mount fix guns for their one. He was of 
opinion that nothing of conſequence could at this 
ſeaſon, and in their circumſtances, be done againlt 
the town of L'Orient. . 

The council of war was adjourned to the next 
morning, when captain Juſtly Watſon's ſentiments 
being aſked, he replied, His former opinion was, that 
with a ten inch mortar and two twelve pounders he 
ſhould have been able to have laid the town in aſhes 
in a ſhort time; and being aſked, what that time 
was, anſwered, twenty-four hours. His preſent opi- 
nion being demanded, he ſaid, if the battery could 
de properly ſerved with ammunition for the above 
time of twenty-four hours, he thought the enterprize 
was ſtill practicable. | | | 

The director general being aſked, what his opi- 


nion wag, in the council of war on board the admi- 
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ral, acknowledged, he then ſaid, that with twy 
twelve pounders and a ten inch mortar, and ſome 
royals, the town could have been deſtroyed in 
twenty-four hours. Being aſked by the counci 
what his preſent opinion- was, he ſaid, that from the 
difficulties and delays of bringing up ammunition, 
the alteration of the weather, and other circumſtan- 
ces 1n favour of the enemy, and to their prejudice, 
he was of opinion, that no great advantage would 
- ariſe from continuing to puſh on much longer their 
enterprize. General Sinclair then aſked him, whe- 
ther at any time he had been refuſed whatever num- 
ber of armed men, or men unarmed to work, he 
had demanded ; or whether he had ever applied to 
the general for bringing up the royals ; to all which 
he anſwered in the negative. Being farther aſked, 
if he ever mentioned the royals in any of the lits 
he ſent to the commiſſary of the train, at the park 
of artillery, on the ſea-ſide, he ſaid he never did, 
as there were other things more immediately wanted, 
Captain Chalmers of the artillery being at thi 
time obliged to attend at the battery, his Opinion 
was not taken at the council of war. | 
Wherefore the next who ſpoke was brigadier Rich- 
; bell, who thought it adviſeable not to continue the 
ſiege of L'Orient, for the following reaſons. It ap- 
peared to him from the opinion of the engineers, 


that they had from the firſt made a wrong "calcula | 


tion. That by the great fatigues the troops had 
ſuffered from the badneſs of the weather, and the 
great ſickneſs among them, which daily increaſed, 
and the uncertainty of being ſupplied with + prope 
proviſions, he was apprehenſive, ſhould the ſiege be 
carried on, it might be attended with fatal conſe- 

quences to the, troops. 
The brigadiers Graham and Offarrel ſpoke 0 
much the fame pul poſe, and agreed to the reimbark- 
ing 


* 


depe 


now 
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ing the troops; the latter adding, as the principal 
motive to encourage the undertaking of this enter- 
prize, was founded on the ſhort time in which the 
engineers propoſed to have carried it into execution, 
in which he found they were diſappointed ; and as 


their communication with the fleet might be inter- 


rupted, he thought it reaſonable, after having ex- 
pended all the ammunition for the heavy artillery, 
to deſiſt from the enterprize *, | 
General Sinclair then cloſed the council of war, 
by ſaying, that in conſequence of his majeſty's or- 
ders to admiral Leſtock, and him, to make a de- 
ſcent on the weſtern coaſt of France, he agreed with 
the admiral to view the ſtrength of the town of 
L'Orient, provided he would land the troops be- 
twixt Quimperlay river and port Louis; which he 
having performed, he advanced to the place with the 
utmoſt expedition; and upon the aſſurances given 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, by the engineers to the coun- 
cil of war held on board the Princeſſa, after they 
had reconnoitred the place, he agreed to make the 
attempt ; ſince which time it was well known to the 
whole army, how aſſiduous he had been in carrying 
on a ſcheme, he had entered into ſolely on the great 
dependence he had on the engineers in their own 
ſcience, and not from any ſkill of his own. But 
now finding it was the unanimous opinion of the 
general officers and engineers here preſent, that 
the undertaking ſhould be: laid afide, he complied 
with it. | 2 
Howeyer, before the cloſe of the day, it was 
thought neceſſary to call another council of war, 
About nine o'clock in the morning of the 24th, a conſiderable body 
of troops with colours, ſuppoſed to have been tranſported from Port 
Louis, was ſeen moving towards the fea coaſt, to cut off as was . 
their communication with the fleet. To prevent which brigadier Offar- 


rel was detached with two battalions and two companies of grenadiers. 
Journal of the expedition, ; 


from 
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from a report made by the director-general ang 
captain Chalmers of the artillery, informing the 
general there were no carcaſſes or bombs left, an 
only one hundred and fifty ſhot remaining, which 
were not ſufficient to ſerve the battery that night 
and the next day. 19 1 24 2 

At this council captain Chalmers was aſked, wheel 

cher he thought the artillery on the battery, with the 
remaining quantity of ſtores and ammunition, way 
dufficient to make either a breach in the wall, or fe 
fire to the town? He anſwered, he was poſitive they 
could not make a breach at the diſtance the battery 
was placed, conſidering the oblique ſituation ; and 
was of opinion, they could not ſet fire to the town, 
as the houſes he had ſeen in the country had very 
Jittle wood in them; he had likewife obſerved, that 
the carcaſſes, bombs, and red-hot balls, which had 
been fired into the town, had little or no effect: he 
Farther added, he had been able to ſerve only one 
gun with red-hot ſhot. Upon this repreſentation it 
was unanimouſly agreed, to draw off their troops in 
order to their re-embarkation. The guns were 
Piked up, as well as the mortar, which was intended 
to have been brought away; though had the at- 

tempt been made, it was generally thought it would 
Have proved ineffectual, as they had no inſtrument tg 
rate fo great a weight. » aL 20 
However in this day's and yeſterday's firing, there 
were thirty carcaſſes, thirty ſhells, thirty-two grapes, 
and three hundred and forty ſhot thrown into the 
town : of the ſhot one fourth only was red-hot, for 
through the neglect of thoſe people, to whoſe care 
x belonged, the bellows had been forgot, 

The troops after having ſuſtained very inconſi- 
derable damage, ſince their firſt landing, were Te: 
zmbarked. The general expected reinforcements 
from England, and was reſolved to wait a little 
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lager for their arrival, in hopes of being able to 
ooy the enemy more effectually. In the begin- 
gs of October the fleet failed to Quiberan Bay, 


* 
b 
IS 


here they took a French man of war; and a de- 
ehment of the forces being landed, took poſſeſſion 
a fort on the peninſula, while the little iſlands 
F Houvat and Heydic were reduced by the ſailors. 
I this ſituation the admiral and general continued 
kill the 17th day of the month, when the forts being 
diſmantled, and the troops reimbarked, the fleet 
ed from the French coaſt : the admiral returned 
b England, and the tranſports with the ſoldiers 
proceeded to Ireland, where they arrived in ſafety: - 
The French miniſtry, in order to defeat the ex- 
jedition of commodore Barnet againſt their trade 
che Eaſt- Indies, forwarded a commiſſion to M. 
Mahe'de Bourdonnois, governor of the iſlands of 
France and Bourbon, by which he was appointed 
mmander in chief of the king's ſhips, with a 
bower of controuling the captains of the company's 
hips: Theſe extenſive powers he received in Ja- 
wary, 1746, and about the ſame time commodore 
Arnet died, when the command of the Britiſh 
quadron in the Eaſt-Indies devolved on captain 
ton, who ſent the Deptford and Diamond men 
war to England; upon being re-enforced with 
Harwich and Wincheſter of fifty guns, and 
e Lively, of twenty, one of the ſhips which he 
ad taken, he put into commiſſion, and gave the 
ommand of her to captain Griffiths; ſhe mounted 
Ay guns, and received the name of the Medway's 
Wze. The French commander had eight ſhips of 
brce *®; one of which, the Inſulaire, was loſt in the 


i | Guns. | 5 Guns. 

Achilles — 74 Phoenix — 44 
Duc d' Orleans — 56 || St. Louis — 44 
Bourbon — 56 Lis — — 40 
Neptune — 4 Inſulaire — 20 
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Pullicat road, where he was informed of the pro- 
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Ganges with two hundred and eighty Europeans, 
notwithſtanding which, the force of the French 

ſomewhat exceeded that of the Engliſh. On the 
25th day of June the two fleets came within fight 
of each other off the coaſt of Coromandel, and an 
engagement began at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and was maintained with no great fpirit on either 
fide until ſeven o'clock, when night parted the 
combatants. The next day neither ſide appeared 
forward to renew the action. In the afternoon the 
Engliſh commodore ſummoned a council of war, 
when the ignominious reſolution was taken to fail 
away from the French fleet, and proceed to Trin- 
quimale-bay, on the north-eaſt part of the iſland of 
Ceylon, upon which Bourdonnois brought his ſqus- 
dron back to Pondicherry. In this rencounter four- 
teen were killed and forty-ſix wounded on board 
the Engliſh ſhips, and the French had twenty-ſeven 
killed -and fifty-three wounded. - After this the 
two ſquadrons lay inactive until the middle of Au- 
guſt, when the French fleet arrived in Madraſs road, 
and fired on the Princeſs Mary, one of the comp 
- ny's ſhips, of thirty-ſix gunsandeighty men; this fire 
was returned by the ſhip and the fort. Each of the 
French ſhips gave a broad- ſide as ſhe ſtood to the 
northward, and another as ſhe returned to the ſouth- 
ward. After whichthe French admiral ſtood for Pon- 
dicherry withan intention to offer battle to the Eng- 
liſh ; but Peyton had got round him to the north- 
ward, and on the 23d day of Auguſt ſtood: into 


ceedings of the French fleet, and of the courſe they 
had ſteered. This information, inſtead of exciting 
him to chaſtiſe the enemy for the inſults offered to 
the ſettlement, made him reſolve to abandon Mz 
draſs to its fate, and withdraw himſelf from a ſtation, 
which could only be kept by beating the 3 

a cet; 
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fleet ; he therefore ſailed for the bay of Bengal, 


tardly behaviour of Peyton emboldened Bourdon 
nois to attack the place. | 
Madraſs, or Fort St. George, the capital of the 
Engliſh company's dominions on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, has its laſt mentioned name from the fort 
in that city, and is ſituated in thirteen degrees 
north latitude, and in eighty degrees caſt longitude. 
Thus it is near four thouſand eight hundred miles 


them about ſix hours before he riſes in England, and 


little difference in .the length of the days, that the 


ua 

*. Engliſh always reckon it to be fix o'clock at ſun- 

oard — and at ſun-ſet. 

Ven This place, which lies ſeventy miles to the north 
the W of Pondicherry, is ſituated on one of the moſt in- 
Ay- commodious ſpots imaginable; for the ſea beats 
bad, WI perpetually with prodigious violence on the land on 


which it ſtands; there is no freſh water within a 


npa- 
Fr mile of it; in the rainy ſeaſon it is ſubject to inun- 
the dations, from a river of ſalt water that runs behind 
the it; and the fun from April to September is exceed- 
uth- ing hot, the ſea-breezcs alone rendering it habita- 
>0n- ble. Various reaſons are given for this injudicious 
ing- choice of a ſettlement: according to ſome accounts, 
\rth- the perſon entruſted by the company about the be- 


ginning of the reign of king Charles II. to erect 
a fortreſs on that coaſt, made choice of this place 
as the moſt proper to ruin the trade of the Portu- 
gueſe ſettlement at St. Thomas; while others aſſerr, 
that his only motive was to be near a miſtreſs he 
had at the Portugueſe colony. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that there were ſeveral places in its neighbour- 


hood free from moſt or all of theſe inconveniencies. 
81 2 How- 


ſets before we ſit down to dinner; and there is ſo 


without informing the governor or any one on ſhore 
with the courſe he intended to ſteer. This daſ- 


to the eaſtward of London, ſo that the fun viſits 
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However, the war carried on by the company x 
Bombay and Bengal from the year 1685 to 16gg, 
againſt the ſubjects of the Mogul, was a conſidg: 
able advantage to Madraſs: for the tranquility 
which reigned there, and its vicinity to the diamond 
mines of Golconda, where good purchaſes are fre. 
quently to be made, cauſed a prodigious reſort of 
Indian merchants to this place, and contributed to 
render it populous and flouriſhing. 

The fort is a regular ſquare extending about one 
hundred yards « on each fide, and has four baſtions 
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built with what is there called iron ſtone, from its The 
being of the colour of unwrought iron, and ven iſfepreſc 
rough. The fort 1 is defended by no ditch, and the Wore B 
walls are arched and hollowed within, It has tuo Wbcen t 
gates, one of which opens to the eaſt, and the other N Vortific 
to the weſt. The former, which is towards the ſes, Wave b 
is but ſmall, and is only guarded by a file of mul. Hof me. 
queteers; but the weſtern gate, which opens to affairs 
wards the land, is pretty large, and defended by the Neomm 
main guard, the ſoldiers belonging to it lying rom! 
the right and left under the wall, which, being hol- ¶ Morſe 
low, anſwers the purpoſe of a guard houſe. In the Wfix hu! 


middle of the fort is the governor 's houſe, in which crew, 
are apartments for the company's ſervants. were a 

On the 3d day of September the French com nent, 
wander arrived before the town, having three thou Nome 
ſand and two hundred European troops on boa to inci 
his ſhips, five hundred Coffrys, and a conſiderable of act 
number of Cephoys and Peons, natives of tle No h. 
coaſt. and b 

The French had Rn landed a body the cr: 
troops amounting to fix hundred men, twenty miles Neighty 
ſouthward of Madraſs; theſe were marched over- Wvith 
land to St. Thome, within three miles of the town; Wear t. 
they covered the debarkation of the main body, Nerender 
which the eden Nicholas Morſe, Eſq; "i direct 

8 unable 2 
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unable to oppoſe, his garriſon being too inconſir 
derable to admit of a derachment being made large 
enough for ſuch a purpoſe. Madraſs was therefore 
immediately inveſted on the land ſide, whilſt its 
harbour was effectually blocked up at ſea. Moſt of 
the Aſiatic inhabitants deſerted their habitations, 
and fled into the country with their moſt valuable 
effects. The nabob of Arcot all this while is ſaid 
to have been induced to keep aloof, and render no 


aſſiſtance to his friends or allies, through the po. 


erful influence of French gold. 

The defenceleſs condition of the place had been 
epreſented to the Eaſt-India directors by commo- 
dore Barnet in very ſtrong terms, but no ſteps had 
been taken to render it more ſecure. But had the 
fortifications been in the beſt order, they would 
ave been of little uſe, without a ſufficient number 
of men to defend them, which was the ſituation of 
affairs at that time: for though long before the 
commencement of the war, aſſurances had been ſent 
from England by the committee-board to governor 
Morſe, that the garriſon ſhould be augmented to 


ix hundred Europeans, excluſive of the! gun-room- 


crew, yet not more than one half of that number 


were actually in the place at the time of its inveſt- 


ment, many of which were incapable of ſervice. 
Some Portuguſe deſerters from Goa, ſerved indeed 
to increaſe the muſter- roll, but were deſtitute alike 


of activity and courage. In ſhort, not more than 


two hundred men could be muſtered, whoſe fidelity 
and bravery were to be relied on, independent of 
the crew of the princeſs Mary, which amounted to 
eighty more. Nor was the place better provided 
with officers than ſoldiers ; and though they had 
ear two hundred pieces of cannon, yet theſe were 
rendered ineffectual for want of ſkilful engineers to 
direct their fire, as a as men to play them. A 

ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of militaty ſtores completed the perplexitiz 
with which the beſieged were encompaſſed. 
The advantages on the fide of the French wy 
as great as were the difficulties which the Englig 
had to encounter. The intenſe heat of thy 
parching climate was at this time reduced to i; 
mildeſt temperature ; an ample ſupply of all thing 
neceſſary for a fiege was at hang. and the com 
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mander in chief, who generally diffuſes a porta diere 
of his own ſpirit from the ſecond in commuiips in 
down to the meaneſt drudge in his camp, was 1 ng to 
man of ſuperior {kill, brave, enterpriſing, and wr foui 
wearied. No time was loſt in making approache, xty-ſi 
and in three days after the batteries were openey ering 
ſeven hundred ſhells were thrown into the tom M. 
This vigorous aſſault foon intimidated thoſe of H oſe t 
garriſon, who were not bound to defend the ple Finſtat. 
either from the attachments which ariſe out of u dency, 
tional affinities, or perſonal principles of honour. Al This 
the mercenaries ſoon became only anxious to eſc e part 
from that devoted ſpot, and ſought every oppo ¶Moverne 
nity of deſerting, ſo that ſome of the batteries pr-ngliſh 
ſently became defenceleſs. On the gth day don th 
Auguſt, in the afternoon, the governor and councltent at 
received advice, that the French were preparing nour 
raiſe a large battery of eighteen pounders, and on was 
made a general debarkation of their ſeamen 1 eſtroye 
aſſiſt in a general aſſault; upon which, the inb his act 


bitants became clamarous for a capitulation. the ir 
All this time the Britiſh ſquadron in that quarts Mvanta, 

ſo far from exerting that ability which they derivelſve be; 
from having an equality of force to that of Heame 
French, had withdrawn, and left the beſieged uM On th 
utter ignorance of the place of its rendezvous. Iich la 
nabob of Arcot too, who had a force ſufficient ard w 
pblige the French to raiſe the ſiege, quietly pe- 
mitted them to complete their conqueſt. 'T he gt 
: | vernd! 
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mor and council, thus deprived of all hope of re- 
if, ſent out a flag of truce to the French com- 


K VI 
exltig 


ven nander, and terms of ſurrender were ſoon after ad- 
nolih uſted. It was agreed that a detachment of French 
" thaffWroops ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of the town, 
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thing 
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hilſt the main body remained in camp. The 
magazines and ſtores-houſes were delivered over to 
rench officers and commiſſaries, and the Engliſh 
\Idiers and ſailors were carried on board the French 
ps in the road, until a ranſom was paid, amount- 


was ihe to one million one hundred thouſand pagodas, 
1d ur four hundred twenty-one thouſand fix hundred 
ache, Wxty-fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence 
deneiherling, beſides a very conſiderable private preſent 
como M. de Bourdonnois, who upon the fulfilment of 
of tiehoſe terms agreed to evacuate the place, and 
pla inſtate the Engliſh in full poſſeſſion of their pre- 
of . dency. | 


ar, Al 


This agreement, however, was not obſerved on 


eſca e part of the French, Du Plaix, the French go- 
por overnor in India, annulled the capitulation. The 
es pe ngliſh, and the inhabitants of Madraſs, who relied 
day pon the rights of nations, were ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ounclWent at this infraction of the treaty, and word of 
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dnour given by Bourdonnois. But their indigna- 
dn was raiſed to its higheſt pitch, when Du Pleux 
eſtroyed the black-town, by laying it in ruins. 
his act of wanton barbarity was greatly injurious 
the innocent coloniſts, without being of the leaft 


uarte vantage to the French. The ranſom which ſhould 
erivelWve been received was loſt, and the French name 
of toWcame deteſtable throughout all India“. 

ged On the 2d day of Oftober, the ſeven French ſhips 
Te ich lay in the road of Madraſs, having taken on 
1ent Herd what quantity of money, goods, ammuni- 
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tion, 


on that coaſt next to fort St. George, to which it» 


the governor of fort St. George for the Eaſt- Ind 
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tion, and ſtores they thought proper, ſailed for Po. ere 
dicherry, with a deſign to attack fort St. Daya, iWregu!: 


and entirely expel the Engliſh from that coaſt, Bir with 


they had no ſooner got to ſea than a violent ſtorm their 
overtook them. The duke of Orleans, their ſecou of dif 
ſhip of force, and two others, foundered. TheMifitents : 
Achilles, and three other ſhips loſt all their maſt, their 
The Mermaid, and Advice ſnow, which had be all the 


longed to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, but hi lin. 
been taken in Madraſs road; were both loſt. In thi Thi 


ſtorm twelve hundred men periſhed, and all farthe makin 
attempts to annoy the Engliſh by ſea were effe& iſto Po 
ally baffled. However, this did not prevent David 
French from attempting fort St. David by land, e bree { 
place of the greateſt conſequence to the Engli ” 
to deft 
fubordinate. It is ſituated five leagues to the The 
ſouthward of Pondicherry, and was purchaſed 9 "Is 
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company in 1686, for the ſum of ninety thouſal 
pagodas. The fort is ſtrong, and Mr. Hynd, th 
governor, had been indefatigable'in ſtrengtheningi 
with new works; its territories extended eight mil 
along the ſhore, and four miles within the land. ( 
this occaſion a large body of Indian militia were take 
into pay. In the beginning of December, Du Plei 
marched down almoſt the whole garriſon of Ponds 
cherry, to the amount of a thouſand regular troop 
two hundred trained peons, and ſome others whi 
arrived within a mile of the bound-hedge of fort 

David, having with them a large train \ of artillen 
Upon the approach of the enemy, the Engliſh g 
vernor detached a large body of his Indians, wil 
orders to harraſs the French during the night, 4 
at day break the next morning he began a regt 
engagement. At the firſt onſet the French foi 


their way quite to the garden-houle, where i 
we 
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Par ere attacked by a body of Moors, and one hundred 
ave WW regulars from the garriſon, and obliged to retreat 
zu with great precipitation, leaving two hundred of 
tom their number lain, among whom were four officers 
«contof diſtinction. They likewiſe abandoned all their 
Tel tents and ammunition : fix camels, two mortars with 
nat; their bells, two cheſts of arms, four drums, and 
d bean their proviſions fell into the hands of the Eng- 
t h lim. : MONTES | | 
n thi This diſaſter did not hinder the French from 
the making freſh preparations as ſoon as they returned 
7-6, Mito Pondicherry, to poſſeſs themſelves of Fort St. 
it th: David, but the arrival of commodore Griffin with 
d, tie ebree ſixty gun ſhips, one of fifty, and one of forty 
nelih euns, the beginning of the year 1747, obliged them 
eo deſiſt from all offenſive war. * 
o The proceedings of the Britiſh fleet in the Weſt- 
ed H ladies were not more honourable than in the Eaſt, 
Jada vice-admiral Davers commanded on that ſtation; 
usa ho, having received intelligence that a large fleet 
4, of French merchantmen, under convoy of four 
ning iſen of war, were on their way from Europe to Mar- 
mie inico, he ordered commodore Mitchel in the Straf- 
J. Oord, of ſixty guns, with the Lenox, of ſixty-four, 
tale raptain Laurence, the Plymouth and Worceſter, 
plenty guns each, the Milford, forty-four, and the 
bo rake Noop, to cruiſe to the eaſtward of that iſland, 
oog in order to intercept them. On the 3d day of Au- 
widMguſt about three o'clock in the afternoon, the Le- 
ort ox firſt deſcried-forty ſail of ſhips to leeward, and 
tiller on after the whole fleet appeared in fight. It con- 
ih oiſted of one man of war, of ſeventy-four guns, one 
. wiſe! lixty-four, one of fifty-four, and one of forty- 
t, our, and ſixty fail of, merchantmen, and was com- 
egußß anded by M. de Conflans. About ſeven o'clock 
foren the evening commodore Michell made a ſignal 
e eo [peak with all his ſhips, and they being brought 
wel SH e : in, 
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in, each captain was aſked whether it appeared 4. On 
vifeable to bear down upon the enemy and engage died o 
them that night, or lay by until next morning! Wh devol 
the general opinion favoured the latter conduct, where. ¶ ſhort 
upon it was agreed that the Engliſh ſquadron ſhoult 
keep in fight during the night, and to windward 
and be ready to engage at break of day. Th 
next morning, when a judicious and ſpirited attack 
would moſt probably have been crowded with go. 
rious ſucceſs, the commodore ſhewed ſo ſtrong x 
diſlike to. engage the enemy, that the whole dy 
was ſpent without nearing them, The next day x 
ſeven in the morning the two ſquadrons were withiq 
two leagues of each other. M. de Conflans formel 
his men of war in line of battle, and appeared de 
termined to try the event of an action, notwithſtand. 
ing bis inferiority in number of ſhips. It ſhoul 
ſeem that this firmneſs in the Frenchman quite dif. 
concerted Michell, for about four in the afternoch 
when the breeze freſhened,. and the ardour of all ( 
board the Britiſh ſhips-was ſtrongly excited by 1 


countr 


profpe& of an immediate engagement, this def the! 
tardly commander made a ſignal to haul on live ye 
wind, and ſhorten fail. By this time they wer gegain ! 
within three miles of the French ſhips, who, fur ful war 
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prized at ſuch a conduct, gave chaſe. About eigt 
o'clock two of the enemy's ſhips were cloſe unde 
the lee quarter of the Lenox, and poured un 
a broadſide, which was returned with great ſpin 
and an engagement was maintained for an hout 
and a half, when the French bore away; thel 
merchantmen having by this time ſafely reachel 
their port. : | 
The panic which had ſeized this daftardly com 
. mander was ſo great, that at night he ordered hi 
ſquadron to put out their lights and make fail, be 
cauſe the French were following them. 0 
| 
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On the 13th day of October, vice-admiral Davers 
died of a fever at Jamaica, when the chief command 
devolved on this magnanimous officer; during the 
ſhort time in which he preſided, the trade of the 
Leeward Iſlands ſuffered eſſentially, from the depre- 
dations committed by the French privateers, whilſt 
the* Britiſh men of war were ranged out of 
their proper ſtations, with a view to intercept 
ſome rich veſſel from the Spaniſh main, inſtead 
of being conftantly employed in cruiſing to wind- 
ward of the Britiſh iſlands, for the protection of 
trade, | 

As ſoon as the conduct of this officer was known 
to government, commodore Smith was ſent out to 
ſupercede him. He was afterwards tried by a courts 
martial for his miſbehaviour when in ſight of the 
French fleet, and for neglecting the ſervice of his 
ſtation; and though, according to- the expreſs law 
of war, ſuch rank cowardice and flagrant neglect, 
made his life become forfeit to his injured 
country; yet ſuch were the moderation and lenity 
ff theſe degenerate times, that he was only mulct 
five years pay, and judged incapable of ſerving 
again in the royal navy. At this time, ſuch a ſhame- 
ful want of ſpirit and reſolution appeared in many 
ommanders at fea, as fatally tarniſhed the glory 
of the Britiſh arms, and whilſt Great Britain poſ- 
eſſed an acknowledged ſuperiority at ſea, ſuch 
was the languid manner in which it was em- 
ployed, that little national benefit was derived 
herefrom. | 
| The French too, were much diſſatisfied with the 
onduct of their naval officers. That nation had 
formed great deſigns, the object of which being 
no leſs than the retaking of Louiſbourg, and to be- 


rome poſſe Red of Annapolis Royal in Nova Scotia. 


was got ready at Breſt, 


kor theſe purpoſes a fleet 
5 ; con- 
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conſiſting of eleven ſhips of the line, three frigate, 
three fireſhips, and two bombs, commanded by th 
duke d'Anville. 
day of June, and was attended by privateers, tram. 

ports, and merchantmen, making in the whole 
ninety-ſeven ſail, Three thouſand five hundred 
land- forces embarked on board this fleet, commanded 
by brigadier general Jonquire. Forty thouſan( 
ſmall arms were put on board, and a proportion 
able quantity of ammunition, together with blay, 
kets for the French Canadians and Indians. Thi 
formidable armament did not arrive on the coaſt d 
Acadia till the 1oth day of September ; three day 


after which a furious tempeſt diſperſed the whole] 


fleet, ſeveral of the tranſports foundered, and all u 
board periſhed. No ſooner had the troops landel 
at Chiboctou, the place of rendezvous, than th 
duke d'Anville died of an apoplexy. Vice-ad 
miral Tourmel, who was ſecond in command, ther 
called a council of war on board the Trident, t 
determine what ſteps were proper to be taken 
Tourmel conſidered an attempt upon Cape Brei 
as impracticable, and was inclined to make an im 
mediate attack on Annapolis, but the majority i 
the council adviſed the refitting of the ſquadron, 
before they proceeded to the bay of Fundy. Tour 


Ships. Commanders. Guns. Ma 

Le Northumberland Duke d'Anville 70 60 
Le Trident Vice-admiral Tournel 64 1 
L'Ardent M. Perier | 64 500 
Le Mars Colombe | 64. 805 
Le Leopard Sergue 64 500 
 L'Alcide Crenay 64 10 
| 3 Caſibon 3 | — 40 
Ee Type . u Queine 56 490 
Le Mercurie L'Allure | 56 400 
Le Diamont Maſiac 50 360 
Le Boree Blenac 50 300 
La Megare Kyſan 30 200 
L'Argonaute Queſtain {1 200 
Le Prince d'Orange Fougert 26 200 

| nel 


It failed from Breſt on the 944 
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x VI. 
tes gel, who was of an impetuous temper, could not 
tel brook this oppoſition to his plan of conduct; he 


was ſeized with a fever, and in a fit of delirium 
drew his ſword and ſtabbed himſelf to the heart. 
The command then devolved on M. de Jonquiere, 
the general of the land-forces. By this time the 


21 
tranl. 
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ande! ſmall-pox had ſpread itſelf among both ſoldiers and 
uland I ſailors, fifteen hundred of the former, and eight 
rtio hundred of the latter being carried off by it. A 
blan Wreſolution was therefore taken, as the fleet was now 
Thi tolerably refitted, to ſend four of the ſmaller men 
aſt of war, and ſome of the tranſports to Quebec, and 
dato return with the reſt immediately to Europe. 


This reſolution began to be executed on the 12th 


whole 
day of October, when the enfeebled fleet failed 


all ot 


anded from Cheboctou, after converting eight of their 
n the chips into hoſpitals. | 
e- ad. M. de Conflans, whom we have ſeen arrive in 


fafety at Martinico ; in his paſſagehome, in Septem- 
ber, fell in with the Engliſh Leeward Iſlands trade, 


then 
at, to 


aken under convoy of the Woolwich and Severn men of 
ret var of fifty guns each. After an obſtinate engage- 
1 im nent of two hours, he compelled the Severn to 
ity u trike, and took a few merchantmen, but the reſt 


ſcaped. 

The naval tranſactions in the European ſeas afford- 
d nothing very ſplendid, but they contributed 
ſſentially to the benefit of the common cauſe. In 
he Mediterranean, vice-admiral Medley rendered 
great ſervice to the Auſtrian oer at the ſiege of 


»ltibes; and the Britiſh fleet was very vigilant 
ong the coaſt of Spain, and in the gulph of 
esos, where they intercepted ſeveral Spaniſh, 


enoeſe, and Neapolitan veſſels, with military ſtores 
nd proviſions for the forces in Italy: at the ſame 
me, commodore Townlend was ſtationed with ſix 
nen of war off the iſland of Corſica, to encourage 

'2 | the 
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the malecontents to ſhake off their ſubjection ; Into 2 
the Genoeſe. The fleet in the Channel was unde Mor 2 
the command of vice-admiral Martin, and was vey n th 
active in fepelling French privateers and- cruiſer, fy g 
The Portland man of war of fifty guns, and three uns, 
hundred men, commanded by captain Steven, Hort 
being on a cruiſe on the 26th day of February, fel buns 
in with the Avguſta, a French man of war of fd t 
guns, and four hundred and ſeventy men, lately reight 
come out of Breſt on a cruiſe. The FrenchnaWllver 
immediately bore down within piftol ſhot of teMhouſa 
Portland, and hoiſted his proper colours; tlie aregi 
Engliſhman did the ſame, and the battle was imme Wthouſa, 
diately joined, and maintained yard-arm and yard Wbroug| 
arm for three hours and a half, when the Auguſ The 
being greatly diſabled; ſtruck. She had forty-ſever iſs fol. 
men killed, and ninety-four wounded : capt. Steven f war 
loſt only five men killed, and fourteen wounded ightee 
He brought his prize into Plymouth. The ſamith th 
| thip on the rgth day of November, fell in with the Wrizes | 
Subtile, a French frigate of twenty-ſix guns, an of 
one hundred and ninety-four men, which he took rivate 
off Uſhant, and brought into Torbay. I he Not-nd fix 
tingham of ſixty guns, and four hundred men, ſnd ſev 
commanded by captain Saumarez, cruizing off Ce Brit 
Clear, on the 11th day of October, fell in with tie Mnce th 
Mars of fixty-four guns, and five hundred men undre- 
commanded by M. de Colombe, being one of The 
ſhips that had ſeparated from D'Anville's fleet ie Brit 
the ftorm off Newfoundland. She was returning cht in 
Breft. After an engagement of two hours, in hid free; 
the Mars had twenty-three killed and nineteen aP'ps ar 
wounded, ſhe ſtruck: on board the Nottingham d day 
only three men were killed, and nine wounded R venty. 
On the 24th day of November, the Namur chaſWnd ſe 
into the Britiſh ſquadron, another ſhip of D' Anvil d Sp: 
fleet, named the Mercury, ſhe had been converts. 
us ind 
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made the whole loſs ſuſtained by the Spaniard, 
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HAP 

The captures made by Great Britain were as fq|. Th 
low, viz. Nine privateers, four regiſter ſhin, es, 
and fifteen other Spaniſh veſſels in the Euro. read 
pean ſeas, which with the captures in Americg, aint 


he qu 
1] her 


during the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and "B 
a\ 


forty-ſix to conſiſt in twenty-two privateers, ten re. 


giſter ſhips, and fifty-ſix other merchantile veſſels, me. 
in all eighty-eight. Theſe made the whole numbe pp 
of Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels taken. by the Englih en. 
fince the commencement of the war to amount 9 ki 
one thouſand and ſixty. The captures from the Pe uf 
French were four men of war, fifty-three privaten I J 
and two hundred and three merchantile veſſels i 3 

e ter 


the European ſeas, beſides ſeven ſloops in the Eaft 


Indies, in all two hundred and ſeventy ; making Sb 
together with the captures in America, the wholk nd Sp 
number of prizes taken from the French, in tif "> N 
courſe of the year, to conſiſt in ſeven men of v wth; 
ninety-one privateers, twenty-three Turkey ſhip: 
five Guineamen, one hundred and forty-three Ma: 1 
tinico and St. Domingo ſhips, twenty-one New — 
foundland ſhips, ſeven loops belonging to e Kr 
French company in the Eaſt-Indies, and one hun: ithſtar 
dred and thirteen other merchantile veſſels, in al * | 
four hundred and ten; which were ſixty- nine ſhort Th . 
the prizes taken in the ſame year by the Frend EL 
alone, and one hundred and ſixty- four ſhort of thol F — | 
taken by the French and Spaniards jointly. be 


The whole number of prizes taken from tit 


French from the 24th day of March 1744, amount» the Ce 


in their fa 


to eleven hundred and ſixty; being thirty - eig Dur of - 
more than thoſe taken by the French *. d 
| ma mino 

* Tit h prizes v 

| | an incont 

At a court of admiralty held at Doctor's Commons, .a cauſe \ portion « 
tried between the officers and crew of the Centurion, and thoſe of andians fo 
Glouceſter. The queſtion to be decided was, whether thoſe of 1 Vo I 


latter ſuips were entitled to a proportionate ſhare of the prize mM" 
wit 
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The war on the contirient had continved © fix 


cars, and now ſeemed to threaten a yet wider 


pread, by the Dutch republic openly declaring 
inſt France. At the commencemence of the war, 
he queen of Hungary was upon the point of loſing 
ll her poſſeſſions. Soon after the unfortunate duke 
ff Bavaria, who had been choſen emperor by the 
me of Charles VII. was baniſhed from his throne, 
ripped of his hereditary dukedom, and ſhrunk 
rom ſurrounding dangers. - The duke of Savoy, 
ow king of Sardinia, was then ſeen to change that 
ide which ſome years before he had eſpouſed, and 
o join with Auſtria and England, againſt the am- 
itious deſigns of France, while Italy ſtill felt all 
he terrors of war, or rather ſaw foreigners contend- 
g with each other for her dominions ; the French 
ad Spaniards on one fide, the Imperialiſts and the 
ing of Sardinia on the other. Thus Italy, that 
nce gave laws to the world, now ſaw the troops of 
zermany and Spain, by turns, enter into her terri- 
dries; and, after various combats, ſhe, at laſt, ſaw 
e Imperialiſts become maſters. The Spaniards 
nd French loſt the moſt flouriſhing armies, not- 
thſtanding the excellent conduct of the prince of 
onti their general; and, at laſt, after a bloody 
ictory obtained over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro, 
e beautiful city of Genoa, which had ſided with 
pain, was obliged to ſubmit to the conquerors, to 
er all the indignities impoſed upon them, and to 
ay a molt ſevere contribution 335 


th the Centurion's people, their ow. being loſt, The court decreed | 
t 


in their favour, they being on board the Centurion at the time of the 
pture of the rich Acapulco ſhip, and equally aſſiſting in the action. 

Another cauſe was tried in -the court of chancery, which originated 
rivateer, having fold his ſhare of the 
i prizes which had been taken in company with the Prince Frederic, 
an inconſiderable ſum. Lord chancellor Hardwicke decreed, that his 
portion of the produce ſhuuld be paid into the hands ef proper 


ardians for his uſe, 
Vor. IV. Uu * 
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The city of Genoa had, for ages before, mai, 
tained its own laws, and boaſted of liberty. þ, 
ſides its inner wall, it had another formed by 1 
chain of rocks of more than two leagues exten; 
bur both being built in thoſe times when mode 


CHAP 
ans, | 


The i 
coura 
Auſtr 
mand 
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fortification was yet unknown, it was not though In 
by its ſenate, capable of making a proper reſiſta ment 
Upon ſubmitting, the unhappy Italians too ſo veſt] 
found that no mercy was to be expected from apan 
court of Vienna, which had ever patronized oppreſſuſ pound 
More than a million ſterling was demanded for Whundr 
contribution; a tax, the payment bf which nu ereuf 
have utterly ruined the city. The magiſtrates (pole « 
all in their power to pay the exorbitant. ſum Mat Po 
manded; and the German troops exerciſed e ollos 
inhumanity in exacting it. The conquerors ard, 
upon the people, and treated them with an inſolen Meffecti 
which was natural to them as conquerors; audi Anoth 
Germans. This republic little thobght at the Helphi 
ginning of the war for the ſucceſſion of the hoi The 
of Auſtria,” that ſhe ſhould be made the victim er 17 
it; but when the principal powers in Europe u ing th 
arms, there is no little ſtate that ought not enorm 
tremble. The Genoeſe were, at length, reduu endö ta 
to deſpair, and were reſolved to make a laſt «found: 
for the recovery of their liberty and independai Ice nat 
The Auſtrians took the cannon 6f the city, in che wh 
to tranſport them to Provence, where their anjſ"9ted : 
had already penetrated. The Genoeſe themſch nd |! 
were obliged to. draw thoſe cannon, which they hundre 
once conſidered as the defence and ornament of tidſjſMſpoſed 1 
citadel. It was on this occaſion that an Avſini laid on 
officer ſtruck one of the citizens, who had been i !otte! 
ployed in this laborious taſk. This blow ſerved! and a f 
animate the people with their former ſpirit of in 3 t 
abou 


dom. They took up arms in every quarter of i 
town, and ſurprized ſome battalions of the Avul 
4 | n 
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0K VL: ns, ſurrounded others, and cut them in pieces. 
The ſenate, uncertain how to proceed, neither en- 
-  couraged nor Ropped the citizens, who drove the 
by Auſtrians entirely out, and then appointed com- 
xten WWmanders, and guarded the walls with the utmoſt 
odalSepularity, +7 200592 IH ODD! 3-0-6 
dug In contequence of the parliamentary encourage- 
ment given to attempts for the diſcovery of a north- 
o s veſt paſſage through Hudſon's bay to the ſeas of 
m M japan and China, a ſubſcription for ten thouſand 
reſi pounds was fer on foot; it was divided into/one 
| for hundred ſhares of one hundred pounds each, 
mul dereupon two ſhips were fitted out for the pur- 
tes (poſe of exploring this paſſage. They wintered 
m t Port Nelſon in Hudſon's Bay, and the year 
ern ollowing made ſeveral attempts to. penetrate weſt- 
5 lndvard, but were obliged to return home without 
ole effecting any thing that might tend to the diſcovery. 
andi Another attempt was afterwards made from Phila- 
he H delphia. | e A 
bol The parliament met on the 18th day of Novem- 
Sim ber 1746, when great unanimity appeared in grant- 
ve wing the ſupplies, which this year roſe to a moſt 
not MWenormous height, being no leſs than nine hundred 
cual and rwenty-five thouſand two hundred and fifty-four 
t ef pounds, but ſuch were the wealth and ſatisfaction in 
dau the nation, chat ſubſcriptions were preſently made for 
n obe whole ſum. The uſual number of ſeamen was 
r u roted at the uſual rate, and no leſs than ſixty thou- 
mich land land-forces, including eleven thouſand five 
hey Hundred marines. The new taxes that were im- 
of U yoſed to pay the intereſt of new created debt, were 
Jul aid on windows, carriages, and ſpirituous liquors; 
en og? lottery took place according to annual cuſtom, 
ryeui and a ſum was drawn from the Leg fond. Theſe 
of N portant' matters being ſettled, the legiſlature ſat 
of {out eſtabliſhing ſeveral ſalutary regulations in 
Auf $227 £19097 Une Sean 
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Scotland. The highlanders, who had till this tim 
continued to wear the old military dreſs of the Rg 
mans, and who always went armed, were reſtrainef 
in the uſe both of their, dreſs and their weapon; 
To compenſate for which, they were admitted to. 
participation of that liberty which their fellow. ſub. 
jects of the Britiſh empire enjoyed, by an act q 
parliament, which took away the heretable jur. 
dictions in Scotland, extended the influence, be. 
nefit, and protection of the king's laws and cours 
of juſtice, to all his majeſty's ſubjects in Scotland 
and rendered the union more complete. Herely 
all heretable juriſdiction of juſticiary, and all regs 
Jities, other than the office of high-conſtable 9 
Scotland, were, from Lady-day 1748, abrogated 
totally diſſolved, and extinguiſhed ; reaſonabl 
pecuniary compenſations being made to the pul. 
ſeſſors of ſuch. hererable juriſdictions. All tenur 
of lands by wardſhip, which was a heavy grievancy, 
and ſubjeted minors to the abſolute, controul i 
their feudal lords in many caſes, was totally abo 
liſhed by this ſalutary ſtatute, which may be termed 
a new Magna Charta for Scotland, Theſe were ir 
moſt important occurrences during the winter; | 
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us now attend to the farther progreſs of the wa: In t! 
The arms of France under Marſhal Saxe, had al 
reduced the whole of the Auſtrian Netherlands fate g 
their obedience, In vain the Dutch negotiate real r: 
ſupplicated, and eyaded war; they ſaw themſehe French 
ſtripped of all thoſe ſtrong barrier towns which d-Miſcroux 
fended their dominions from invaſion ; and u rocur 
now lay almoſt defenceleſs, ready to receive tem chem 

from their conquerors. The Dutch, at this tin hom 
were very different from their forefathers, the br genera 
afſertors of liberty, in the beginning of the r*iſtory g. 
public; the, individuals of their ſtate were noduce t. 


rich, while the government was poor; they had lu cbeir g 


3 « 
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in a ſpirit of traffic and luxury, all their generoſity 


time 
Nor ſentiment, and deſire of independence; they 
ained only ſought riches, regardleſs of public virtue. 


They were divided in their councils between twa 


Ong 
5 tions which now ſubſiſted, namely, that which 


10 


-fvb. declared for a Stadtholder, and that which, with 
& attachments to France, oppoſed his election. The 
jur. prevalence of either ſide was almoſt equally fatal to 
„ be liberty; if a Stadtholder were elected, they then 


aw their conſtitution altered from a republic to a 
kind of limited monarchy; if the oppoſite party 
prevailed, they were to feel the weight of a con- 
firmed ariſtocracy, rendered permanent by French 
power, and crouching under its authority. Of the 
two evils they choſe the former; the people, in 
ſeveral towns, inflamed almoſt to tumult and ſedi- 
tion, compelled their magiſtrates to declare for the 
prince of Orange as Stadtholder, captain-general, 
and admiral of the United Provinces. The effect 
of this reſolution immediately appeared; all com- 
merce with the French was prohibited ; the Dutch 
army was augmented ; and orders were iſſued to 
commence hoſtilities againſt the French by ſea and 
land. 5 . 

In the courſe of the war victory and miſcarriage 
had alternately attended all parties; ſo that each 
ſtate grew more feeble, and none acquired any 
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tiatehreal recompence for the loſſes ſuſtained. The 
dei rrench gained a conſiderable victory at Rou- 
ch d-Wcroux in Flanders, over the allies, although. it 
d the procured them no real advantage; and it coſt 
ten them a greater number of lives than thoſe 
tim hom they obliged to retire. The Dutch, in this 
brußeeneral conflict, ſeemed the greater loſers. A vic- 
he 1-ory gained over the allies at La Feldt ſerved to re- 


e naß euce them to a ftill greater degree of diſtruſt in 
id loftheir generals, than they had hitherto ſhewn ; _ 
jj 8 5 . | 
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the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fon. WI Cn 
fication' of Dutch Brabant; and which put the Frend if ach 
in poſſeſſion of the whole navigation of the Scheld, Wi the 
threw them almoſt into defpair. But theſe vid Min u 
ries, in favour of France, were counterbalance) if -1or 
with almoſt equal diſappointments. In Italy, Mil 7 
French general, marſhal Belleiſle's brother, at at 
head of thirty-four thouſand men, attempted tog cour 
netrate into Piedmont ; but his troops were put Cape 
the route, and he himſelf flain. poſſe 
The naval force of Great Britain at this tim a fle 
was immenſely great, that of France comparatively Near 
inconſiderable. During the long adminiſtration « ſmanc 
cardinal Fleury, the improvement of the Fremd Wich 
marine made no part of his ſyſtem of government; hope. 
©n which account he never excited the jealouſſy of an 
the maritime ſtates againſt France. The Br Wſhoul. 
navy conſiſted of ninety-two ſhips of the lie draw, 
thirty-five fifty gun ſhips, and one hundred ing : 
ſeventeen frigates, from ſixteen to forty guns. NH mean 
withſtanding this unprecedented degree of ſtrength idea, 
the French by dint of ſuperior vigilance and addr, factor 


had carried on their commerce during the war vu For: 
little loſs; had ſeldom been worſted, and never d vhich 


raced. That ſpirit which had formerly animated us te 
Paval commanders; (for our ſailors were as brave an Thi 
expert as ever) might have been thought to have ciand p 
ſerred us, if the conduct of ſome individuals bathe ca 
not diſplayed it in its priſtine glory. It is H eourſe 
Executive government of a country that, in genera. The 
gives energy and effect to its martial operationment, 
and when'miniſters are weak; ſupine, or enervaith . 

it is well if thoſe whom they employ do Wand 
imbibe the ſame qualities. Such reflections Ma 
painfyl to every man who feels for the honour aſi tis co 
Feri, of his country; but the conduct of Mg ac 
War to the period we are now entering upon, Me 
Two Wenke uch of 
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ſuch, as demand them from an hiſtorian; tis wi 


the utmoſt pleafure that we now enter on a perioc 
in which more active meaſures were adopted, an 


K VI, 
fort. 
rench 
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victo⸗ 


ancti i glorious ſucceſs followed. N 
y, the The miſcarriage of the French fleet which was 
at the ent to America the preceding year, had not dil- 


couraged France from attempting the recovery of 
Cape Breton, the importance of which to their 
poſſeſſions in Canada they were fully ſenſible. cf. 


fo pe. 
Put to 


time A fleet was therefore prepared ih the ſpring of the 
tive year 1747, to proceed to America, and the com- 
ion mand given to M. de la Jonquiere, chef d'Efcadre. 
rend with this force they flattered themſelves with the 


ment, hopes, not only of regaining what they had loſt, But 
uſly aof annexing Acadia to their poſſeſſions, when they 
Brith{Wſhould be aſſiſted by the ſtrength which they could 
line draw from Canada. The defigns of this enterpriz- 
d an ing nation did not ſtop here. In the eaſt they 
N meant to puſh their conqueſts, and had already in 
enge idea, diſpoſſeſſed their rivals of every fort and 


ddrehs 
ar wit 
yer di 
ted ou 


factory which they held in thoſe extenſive regions. 
For this purpoſe another ſquadron was prepared, 
which to be commanded by M. de St. George, Wh 
was to ſucceed Bourdonnois “. 


a 


e and Theſe two ſquadrons were to put to ſea together, 
ave and proceed with the trade fhips'deſtined both for 
als the caſtern and the weſtern worlds, ſo far as their 


is M eourſes were the ſame. _ £442) e 
enen The Engliſh miniſtry was apprized of this arma- 
ation ment, and reſolved: to intercept it. A fleet was 
rvatch 


16 * The intrigues of Du Pleix, governor of Pondicherry, D catifed | 
O ourdoonois to be ſent to Europe a priſones. On his arrival in Frante 


ns eas ſlut up in the baſtile, and after remaining there three years anda 
N | half, tis judges found im innocent of Ne char See bie rn Hmm, 
QUT his confinement he contracted a mortal-diſtempar, of which he dd 


don after his acquittal. No recompence was, made to bis family, for 
ele his unmerited ſufferings, © The public,” infHeed, Volt owed upon Fim 
Ihe flattering title of LX Bourdonnois, the Avenger bt France, add the 
Kun of Envy .mme/altaires 
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therefore got ready, the command of which wa 
given to vice-admiral Anſon and rear-admiral War. 
ren; it conſiſted of the following ſhips: 


CHAF 
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Ships- 8 Fe Commanders. Men, * 
Pune & Vice-admiral Anſon, 
rince George, UCaptain Bentley, 150 f 
*Devonſhire, - re; —r ga 


+» 
GO 
O 
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Namur, Boſcawen, — 480 ill... 
4 Monmouth, Harriſon, — 400 by battle, 
* Prince Frederick, Norris, — 400 se 
= | *Yarmouth, Brett, — 400 6 Pp a 
0 Princeſs Louiſa, Watſon, — 400 6, tary 
*Defiance, Grenville, — 400 wi" 
Nottingham, Saumarez, — 400 bo bei a 
*Pembroke, Fincher, — 400 60 11805 
*Windſor,  Hanway, — 400 vill. . 
Centurion, . — 300 6 in 0 
Falkland, Barradel, — 300 {| "*s 
*Briſto], Hon. Will. Montague, 300 30 0 


Ambuſcade, Capt. John Montague, 250 4 


Captai 
100 10 0 


. \ — 5 1 _ = 
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Falcon ſloop, Gwynn, * ie 
Vulcan fireſhip, Pattigrew, — 100 |. 29 
| Thoſe marked * were the only ſhips engaged. Wlhringi: 
| from t 
| E This ſquadron failed from Plymouth on the 90 ceiving 
4 day of April, the fleet ſailed from Plymouth an the che 
£ proceeded to Cape Finiſterre, and there cruiſed in tagoniſ 
8 expectation of the enemy. On the 3d day of Mey to 
l the Cape bearing S. E. diſtant twenty-four league Wſattern; ; 
the expected fleet appeared. in fight, conſiſting made f. 
thirty-eight ſail. When they diſcovered the Brit from c 
fleet, nine of their ſhips ſhortened: ſail, and dre Warren 
into a line of battle a-head, while the other twenty MPA 


nine ſtretched to the weſtward with all the fail ther 
could ſet. The Britiſh ſquadron likewiſe formel 
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in line of battle, but the rear-admiral perceiving 


bat the enemy began to ſheer off, as the ſhips they 


[convoyed were got a conſiderable diſtance, adviſed 
:dmiral Anſon to haul in the ſignal for the line, and 
hoiſt another for giving chaſe and engaging, 
otherwiſe the French would in all probability 
eſcape by favour of the night“. This propoſal was 
embraced, and the ſignal for the whole fleet to 
chaſe and engage without any regard to the line of 
pattle, was thrown out; ſoon after which the en- 
gagement was begun by the Centurion, who had got 
up with the ſteramoſt ſhip of the French about four 
clock in the afternoon. Two of the largeſt French 
Whips bore down to the aſſiſtance of the ſhip which 
was attacked. The Namur, Defiance, and Windſor, 
being the next headmoſt ſhips, ſoon entered into 
ation with five French ſhips, and a terrible fire 
vas kept up on both ſides. The Centurion ſoon loſt 
er main-top-maſt, which occaſioned her to drop 
aſtern to refir, which was no ſooner done than 
captain Denis brought his ſhip again into action. 
Captain Grenville of the Defiance bravely bore down 
to the aſſiſtance of the Namur, who was ſuſtaining 
an unequal conteſt with the French ſhips, and 
bringing his ſhip on her ſtarboard bow, relieved her 
from the fire of one of the enemy's ſhips, by re- 
ceiving it into his own. After a very ſharp conteſt 
the three Britiſh ſhips had ſo diſabled their five an- 
tagoniſts that they would infallibly become an eaſy 
prey to that part of the Britiſh fleet which was yet 
aitern; the Namur, Defiance, and Windſor, therefore, 
made {ail a-head to prevent the van of the French 
Irom eſcaping. In the mean time rear-admiral 
Warren, in the Devonſhire, came up with and en- 
paged the French commodore la Jonquiere, in the 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. XI. P- 285. 
Vol. IV. | EX: Serleux. 
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Serieux. As he approached, the Frenchman f. 
Juted him with a terrible fire, to which he made y 
return until he was within piſtol ſhot, when hj 
great guns dealt ſuch havock to his adverſary 3 
obliged her preſently to ſtrike. No ſooner had tþ 


rear-admiral made himfelf mafter of this prix {Miſbich x 
than he made up to the other French command ere lil 
in the Invincible, although a ſhip of much ſuperuſ d ſtre 


e dy1 


force to his own, but her main-top-maſt had beg in 
11 


already ſhot away by the Namur. As ſoon ash 


had diſcharged his firſt broadſide, the hon. capi armor 
Montague, in the Briftol, bore down to ſecondiegi"g 
him, and preſently diſmaſted the Invincible; bers, 
the furious affault that was made upon her, both H me uf 
the Devonſhire and Briftol, ſtruck her men wier, all 
ſuch terror, that they were incapable of ſtanding Mio!ours 
to their guns. The ſpirit with which our capi ere in 
were animated on this occaſion, appears: from th At ſe 
following circumftance. When the Briſtol hu ing 
begun to engage with the Invincible, captu tine 
Fincher, in the Pembroke, attempted to get i te We 
between herand the French ſhip, but there not beſ"Fance 
ing room enough, the commander of the Pembroꝶ me of 
hailed the Briſtol, and bid her put her bee mak 
a-ſtarboard, or his ſhip would run foul of her; vw whi 
which captain Montagu replied, * Sir, run fol 5 
j 


of me, and be d „ neither you, nor any manll 


the world, ſhall come between me and my enemy. e We 


When the Invincible fired only her muſqueim ren 
captain Montagu left her to be picked up by ti Lee 
ſhips aſtern, when commanding his ſails to be file uun, fn 
again, he ſaid, © My boys, we will have anotit ia 
of them,” and immediately gave chaſe to two of iel, he 
enemy, which were ſpreading all their ſail to gf _ ) 
away, but he preſently reached the Diamond 0 Wine), 


fifty-ſix guns, and four hundred and eighty me Februar: 


laſts 
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Red near an hour and three quarters, the enemy 


n {© 
1 * ing diſmaſted, and one of her upper- deck guns 
1 u orſting, and her rigging ſhattered to pieces, ſhe 


ck. When the Briſtol's lieutenant went on 
dard, he was aſtoniſhed at the ſcene of deſtruction 
hich preſented itſelf; her poop and quarter-deck 


r 

* ere like a ſlaughter-houſe, ſtreaming with blood, 
erg Ind ſtrewed with mangled limbs and carcaſſes of 
bende dying and the dead ®. 

a While the Namur, Defiance, Windſor, Centurion, 
plan farmouth, Pembroke, and Devonſhire, were en- 
con zging ſome of the French ſhips, and purſuing 


. anthers, vice-admiral Anſon, in the Prince George, 

ch bene up to the Invincible, but before he fired upon 

wi er, all the French ſhips in the rear ſtruck their 

"ding iſo10urs between fix and ſeven, as did all thoſe that 
rain {ſp ere in the line before night. | 

n tA At ſeven o'clock, the vice-admiral brought to, 
" }iffWaving detached the Monmouth, Yarmouth, and 
pu Nottingham, in purſuit of the convoy, who then 
et ore weſt by ſouth-weſt, at about four or five leagues 
tb iſtance, being followed by the Falcon ſloop all the 
rote me of the engagement, whoſe captain was ordered 
hein make ſignals for a guidance to the other ſhips, 
ru which means the Vigilante, and Modeſte, of 
bol enty- two guns each, with the Dartmouth, former- 
nan Engliſh privateer of eighteen guns, and fifty 
m. Nen, were taken; being the only Eaſt- India ſhips that 


72 Aw honourable captain William Montagu was the youngeſt ſon 
y t | ward-Richard viſcount Hinchingbroke, and brother to the preſent 
fille rl of Sandwich. He commanded the Mermaid at the taking of Cape 
reton, from whence he was diſpatched with commodore Warren's ad- 

jothe ces to the admiralty. On Auguſt 23, 1745, he was commiſſioned cap- 
of th un of the Prince Edward — having afterwards the command of the 
riltol, he took the Urbena, a rich Spaniſh regilter ſhip. In November 

0 90 at lame year, he was elected one of the knights for the county of 
4d untingdon ; and in the fucceeding parliament ferved for the borough of 

N offiney, in Cornwall. He married Charlotte, daughter of Francis 
mel, 1 of Offord-Darcy, in the county of Huntingdon, Efq. but died 
which ebruacy 10, 17 57, without iflue,—Collins's Peerage, Vol. III. p. 302, 
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fled from the engagement. Six other ſhips of th 
E the convoy fell into the hands of the 8 bu 
the reſteſcaped by favour of the night. 

3 The French behaved with great gallantry i In thi 
ation; but the impetuous valour of the Engli 


the French, both in diſcipline and firing, and x 
only eight Engliſh ſhips were engaged, the ſuper. 
ority on our ſide was not very great. The Brik 
ſhips ſuffered ſeverely in their maſts and rigging, 
about five hundred and twenty were either killed: a 
wounded.” On the fide of the French about700 wer 
either killed or wounded *. But the greateſt loſs ſil 
_ tained by the conquerors was from the death of captay 
Grenville, of the Defiance; ; who, though no more thu 
28 years of age at the time of his death, was a 
excellent officer, regretted by the whole fleet, . 
| | mented by his admiral, and deplored by his kin 
and country, He was nephew to lord Cobhan, 
youngeſt brother to the preſent lord Temple, br 
ther-i1n-law to Mr, Pitt, and maternal couſin to tie 
late lord Lyttelton. His uncle cauſed a pedeſtal 
be erected to his memory, in the temple of Brit 
worthies, at Stow-Gardens; and his couſin lamente 
his loſs, and ſung his praiſes in tender elegiac ſtrains 


| Captal 
* The Fr ench ſhips taken on this glorious day were as follow, vt 
Guns. Men. 
; M. de la Jonquiere 
Le Serieux Chef d' Eſcadre © 66 556 
L'Invincible M, de St. George 74 — 700 
Le Diamont Hoquhart — 56—45⁰ 
Le 2 Beccarel — 52—355 
Le Rubis M<Carty — 52— 328 
| La Gloire Salefle — 44— 330 
ships belonging to the Eaſt- India Company, fitted out as men of vt 
L' Apollon De Santons — 230— 732 
Le Philipart Cellie — 30— 10 
Le Thetis Macon 20 — co 
Le Dartmouth Penoche — 18— 50 


+ On the 22d day of May the co _ of captain Grenville was Jand 
at Stokes Bay, where a hearſe waited to receive it, to convey it to the! 1 
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Captain Boſcawen, of the Namur, was wounded in 
the ſhoulder by a muſker-ball, but no other officer 
of the Britiſh fleet was hurt. M. de la Jonquiere, 


mily vault at Wootten. The corpſe was attended at Spithead by all the 
boats of the ſquadron to which he belonged. His ſword was drawn, 
and laid acroſs the coffin; and from the time of the boats 1 off 
from the ſhip's ſide to their landing, minute- guns were fired by the whole 
ſquadron, who likewiſe hoiſted their colours half maſt high, on the me- 
lancholy occaſion, | 


The following is the inſcription to the memory of captain Grenville, 
on a pedeſtal in Stow-gardens ; 
| Sororis ſuæ Filio 
OG REN VI L LI 
Qui navis perfectus regiæ : 
Ducente claflem Britannicam Georgio Anſon 
Dum contra Gallos fortiſſime pugnaret 
Dilaceratæ navis ingenti fragmine 
Femore graviter percuflo, 
Perire, dixit moribundus, omnino ſatius eſſe 
Quam inertiæ reum in judicio ſiſti; 
Columnam hane roſtratam 
Laudans & mzrens poſuit 
.. a 
Inſigne virtutis, eheu! rariſſimæ 
Exemplum habes, 
| Ex quo diſcas 
Quid virum præfectura militari ornatum 
Deceat | 


MDCC XLVITI. 
Lord Lyttelton's verſes are as follow : 


To the memory of captain Grenville, of the Defiance man of way, 
who was flain in an engagement with the French fleet, May 3, 1747. 


T H Oo M 


Ye weeping Muſes, Graces, Virtues, tell, 
If fince your alt-accompliſh'd Sydney fell, 
You, or afflited Briton e'er deplor'd 
A loſs like that theſe plaintive lays record ? 
Such ſpotleſs honour ! Such ingenious truth! 
Such ripen'd wiſdom in the bloom of youth! 
So mild, ſo gentle, ſo compos'd a mind, 
To ſuch heroic warmth, and courage join'd! 
He too, like Sydney, nurs'd in learning's arms, 
For nobler war forſook her ſofter charms : 
ike him poſſeſs'd of ev'ry pleaſing art; 
he ſecret wiſh of ev'ry female heart; 
Like him cut off in youthful glory's pride, 
He unrepining, for £8 country died, 
But nobler far, and greater is the praiſe 
So bright to ſhine in theſe degenꝰrate days; 
An age of heroes kindled Sydney's fire, 
His inborn worth alone could GRENVILLE's deeds inſpire, 
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| ; CaaP 
the French chef d'Eſcadre, was ſhot under the blade. Moste 
bones of both his ſhoulders; one of his captain; Geert 
was killed, and another Joſt a leg. The French 1 
fleet would have ſeparated in a day or two if this Tank 
diſaſter had not befallen it. The Invincible and Hen 


Jaſon were to have proceeded to the Eaſt-Indies, Ans 
with the trade and ftore-ſhips, and the reſt have bent "oy 
their courſe for Canada. Our victorious fleet . 
brought their noble acquiſition into Portſmouth, Char 
with all the exultation attendant on glorious and Wind t 
deciſive victory. A conſiderable quantity of ſilver WM.cmir 


was on board this captived fleet, which was brought Thi 
through the city of London in twenty waggons, Miſyicilar 
guarded by marines, and lodged in the bank. The the w 
ſhare of prize money to each private ſeaman on Words 
board the Britiſh fleet, amounted to ſeven pounds Maron t 
five ſhillings and ſix-pence; every petty officer re- en, 
ceived thirty eight pounds four ſbillings; the nen N mingo 
rank of officers one hundred and thirty-three Mleiven 

pounds, and each lieutenant two hundred and ſhim, 
ninety-three pounds. © Of the ſilver taken at this The 
time,” ſays Voltaire, © ſome money was coined, the Har 
legend of which was the word FinisTeRRE, which Eag 
ſerved both as a flattering remembrance of the vic- Liot 
tory, and an encouragement to the people: it wa Che 
a glorious imitation of the ancient cuſtom amoug Hec 
the Romans, of engraving in this manner. on ther Wit 
current money, the moſt remarkable events of thei The 
empire. — and toc 
On their return to London, vice-admiral Anſo he act 
was created a peer, by the title of lord Anſon, Mieppear: 
baron of Soberton, in the county of Southampton; / deg 
and rear-admiral Warren was inveſted with the he mc 
order of the Bath. | outh-e 
Theſe honours were ſoon followed by a general ſeventy 
promotion of naval officers, when Sir Chalonet Bois de 
ime, | 


*Siecte de Louis XV. chap. 28. | 
j | D Ogle, 
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Oele, James Steuart, Eſq; and the honourable 
George Clinton, Eſq; were appointed admirals of 
the white; William Rowley, William Martin, and 


lac Townſhend, Eſqrs. admirals of the blue; 


Henry Medley, Eſq; lord Vere Beauclerk, and lord 
Anſon, vice-admirals of the red; Perry Mayne, 
Eſq; and Sir Peter Warren, vice-admirals of the 
blue; Edward Hawke, William Chambers, and 
Charles Knowles, Eſqrs. rear-admirals of the white; 
and the honourable Edward Boſcawen, Eſq; rear- 
admiral of the blue. 

The Britiſh cabinet now diſcovered a degree of 
vigilance to which they had been ſtrangers during 
the war. Before this blow had been ſtruck, the 
lords of the admiralty had appointed another ſqua- 
dron to intercept a large fleet of French merchant- 

en, which were homeward bound from St. Do- 


Imingo; the command of which expedition was 


given to captain Fox, in the Kent, He had with 
him, | — 

The Kent, ſeventy guns. 

Hampton-Court, ſeventy. 

Eagle, ſixty. 

Lion, ſixty. 

Cheſter, fifty. 

Hector, forty- four. 

With the Pluto and Dolphin, fireſnips. 

The commodore failed on the 1oth day of April, 


and took his ſtation in the bay of Biſcay, and on 


he 20th day of June at four in the morning, they 


appeared in ſight, being then in the latitude of 
47 deg. 18 min. north; Cape Ortegal in Galicia, 
the moſt northern promontory in Spain, bearing 


outh-eaſt, This fleet conſiſted of one hundred and 
eventy ſail, and was convoyed by Monſieur du 
te. He had with him the Magna- 
ime, ſeventy-four guns, the Alcide, ſixty-four, the 
g Arc 

4 
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Arc en Ciel, fifty-eight, . and the Zephyr, thirty. ; X 

fix. The F rench were to. windward, but the Bj, E 

tiſh ſquadron chaſed them the whole day, and 2 5 

night the French men of war were diſtant from th; 2 

_ about two leagues, but the Engliſh ſhips har. 4 

been two months out of harbour, were fau > 

— ſickly, ſo that they could gain but little up > 

the French men of war, although they had all thei | 
fails ſet, and the French were under their top: al 
and fore-ſails. On the evenipg of the 21ſt they 
began to gain upon the enemy, when the French 

ſpread their main-ſails, and rop-gallant-fails, and b 

went away without making any ſignal either by ligt 

or gun, and in the night got clear off. The mer _ 

chant- ſnips were now left defenceleſs; the Englil * 

ſhips therefore purſued them and took ſeveral. The 3 | 

23d a great many more fell into their hands. Somed | 

the ſhips that eſcaped from theſe purſuers fell int : 

the hands of Sir Peter Warren, who had ſailed fron 5 

Plymouth on the 6th day of June, with a ſquadra 

to intercept ſuch ſhips as might eſcape from con 8 

modore Fox. The whole amount of the capturs 175 

made in theſe ſucceſsful expeditions, was as follow S 
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After three years of languid war, the deſtruction 
f the French navy and commerce was now to be 
feed by a rapid ſucceſſion of victories. - A very 
large fleet of French merchant-ſhips, confiſting of 


[Bog 


he Iſle of Aix, to proceed from thence to the 


ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, 


i Hampton-Court. 


—— 
— 


Ships. Commanders. Guns Men, 


Le Trident M. Demblimont 64 - 650 

Le Terrible Count Dugue — 74 686 
M. de Letendeur ] 

Le Tonant Chef d' Eſcadre | = 0 822 


141 Hickes 


Ie Monarque M. de Bedoyerre 74. 686 
| | le Severn. M. Durouret 56 550 
e Fougeux M. Duvigneau 64. 650 
ee Neptune M. Fromenturre 70 686 
i | — 
Y — — 
1 556 6416 
ehe French commander had alſo another ſhip, 


called the Content, of ſixty guns and five hundred 


eq 14 6 s R 

emen, belonging to the Eaſt-India Company, and 
many frigates from thirty-ſix guns downwards, 

At No ſooner was intelligence of this fleet received 

Q nf 


by the Britiſh miniſtry, than the lords of the ad- 
Wmiralty cauſed a fleet to be got ready to intercept 
them alſo; the command of which was given to 
rear-admiral Hawke, whoſe force was as follows, viz. 


a Ships. R Com purer | Hauk Men. Guns. 

; Rear-admiral Hawke, 
2 Devonſhire Captain Moore 1 550 66 
kent — Fox 480 64 
diaburgh — — Cotes 480 70 
5 20 Tarmouth Saunders 500 64 
Abs 127 Mon- 


wo hundred and fifty-two ſail, were aſſembling at 


eſt- Indies; they were eſcorted by the following 


L latrepide Count de Vandreuil 74 686 


* — Sm — —ü—ͤͤ 
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CHAP 
| Ships. Commanders. Men. Gim. , _ 
Monmouth Captain Harriſon 480 „ther 
Princeſs Louiſa ——— Watſon. . 400 and: 
Windſor- ——— Hanway 400 Var 
Lion Scot © 400 dent, 
Tilbury ——— Harland 400 and 
Nottingham ——— Saumarez 400 6 gueu 
Defianſse —— Bently 400 o impo 
Eagle —— — Rodney 400 „but 
Glouceſter ——— Durell . goo te p 
Portland. ——— Stevens goo YH Vals; 
| re | Fe SS — conſi, 

$090 $6 miral 

ing 

This fleet ſailed from ack on the gth ca i inten! 

of Auguſt, and continued to cruiſe for ſome tim was f 
on the coaſt of Bretagne. The whole French fe the h. 
Fat fail from the Ifle of Aix on the 6th day of Ot Wi made 
ber; with an eaſt-north-eaſt wind, which ceaſing, obeye 
they were obliged to anchor in the road of Rochelt the e 
from whence they failed the next morning, u paſſin 
made for the latitude of Belle-Ifle on the fouthen WM van © 
coaſt of Bretagne, where they arrived on the 10th vere 
then ſtretching ſail from the land. came 
On the 14th at ſeven in the morning, the Eng for, a 
liſh fleet being in latitude forty-ſeven deg. fort. pidity 
nine min, north, and longitude from Cape Finiſh vimol 
terre one deg. two min. weſt, the Edinburgh made: {evera 
ſignal for ſeeing ſeven fail in the ſouth- eaſt quarter Wi <n0ug 
upon which rear-admiral Hawke immediately ma Jencec 
the ſignal for all the fleet to chaſe ; about eight a-ſter. 
ſaw a great number of ſhips, ſo crouded that ſto be 
could not count them; but at ten he made a ſigi the w. 
for forming a line of battle a- head. The Frend attem 
commodore, when he firſt ſaw the Britiſh ſq uadra on be 
in the Horizon, making ſwiftly after 5 tc bor te 


then 


„ aul 
1thern 
0th, 


Eng 
forth. 
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madt 
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them for ſome of his own fleet; but when he dif 
covered what they were, he threw out a ſignal for 


[the merchantmen to make the beſt of their way, 


and at the ſame time made a ſignal for the men of 
war to form the line of battle ; the Intrepide, Tri- 


dent, and Terrible compoſed the van, the Tonant, 


and Monarque the centre, and the Severn, Fo- 
gueux, and Neptune the rear. It was of the laſt 
importance that this line ſhould form immediately; 
but the preſervation of the merchant ſhips being 
the principal object, it was neceſſary to leave inter- 
vals; ſo that before they could all paſs through, a 
conſiderable time was elapſed, during which ad- 
miral Hawke made his difpoſitions ; and diſcover- 
ing that the eſcape of the convoy was their chief 
intention, made the ſignal for chaſing before the line 
was formed, and in half an hour, obſerving that 
the headmoſt ſhips were within a proper diſtance, he 
made the ſignal to engage, which was immediately 


obeyed. The Lion and Princeſs Louiſa began 


the engagement about a quarter before twelve, 
paſſing through a terrible fire, from the rear to the 
van of the French, who had the weather-gage, they 
were followed by the reſt of the ſhips as they 
came up; the Lion, Louiſa, Tilbury, Eagle, Wind- 


L for, and Yarmouth behaved with the greateſt intre- 


pidity, and the French received them with the 
utmoſt bravery. Rear-admiral Hawke received 
ſeveral fires at a diſtance before he could get near 
enough to engage the Severn, which he ſoon ſi- 
Jenced, and left to be taken up by the frigates 
a- ſtern. Then perceiving the Eagle and Edinburgh 
to be ſomewhat diſabled by the Tonant, kept as near 
the wind as poſſible in order to aſſiſt them; but the 
attempt was fruſtrated by the Eagle's falling twice 
on board the Devonſhire, having had her wheel 
ſhot to pieces, all the men at it killed, and all her 
os 7 e | braces 


fl 
1 
n 
1 
| 


1 
— - 
1 


' braces and bowlings gone, which forced the rey, 
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admiral to .leeward, and prevented his attackin 
either the Monarque or Tonant, within any diſtancs 
10 do execution. He however attempted both, 


_ eſpecially the latter; but while he was engag ber 


with her, the breechings of all the lower 5 for h 
guns of the Devonſhire broke, and the guns fley chem 
fore and aft, which obliged her to ſhoot a-head, enraę 
becauſe her upper and quarter-deck guns could ng pide 
reach the Tonant. Captain Harland in the Ti. in th 
bury, obſerving that the Tonant fired ſingle gun Eagle 


at the Devonſhire, with a view to diſmaſt her meaſi 


tacked and ſtood in between her and the Devon: ſtions 
Mire, and gave her a very ſmart fire. By this time Britiſl 
the new breechings were all ſeized on board te Frenc 
Devonſhire, and ſhe was got almoſt along ſide of but C 
zhe Trident of ſixty-four guns, which the reat- . b 2 
miral immediately engaged, and ſoon filenced hy haulec 
a very briſk fire; but obſerving the Kent, wii tunit) 
appeared to have received little or no damagi they ! 
at ſome diſtance a- ſtern of the Tonant, he flung welt 0 
out the ſignal for captain Fox to make fail a-heat ſhips, 
and engage her. The admiral alſo ſeeing ſome M upar 
His ſquadron at that time not ſo cloſely engaged & and In 
he could wiſh, made the ſignal for coming to 1 As 
cloſe engagement ; and ſoon after the Deveuſkin Trider 
got within muſket ſhot of the Terrible, who ſtruc begiar 
_ Her colours at ſeven o'clock at night, as the T rident though 
had done before. In the mean time captain Saur Vas 
ders in the Yarmouth, lay two hours cloſely e envo) 
gaged with the Neptune, which had one hund loop, 
men killed, and one hundred and forty wound Who CC 
ed, and kad loſt almoſt all her maſts before wﬀ*<var 
ſtruck, which ſhe did about four o'clock. Tit ended 
Monarque, Fougueux, and Severn, ſurrendered were te 
about the ſame time. The 
During the heat of the action, the Intrepide tacke nd we 
about aken [ 


3 — _ — — — 
* 
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bout towards the Tonant, and paſſed through the 


y midſt of the Britiſh ſhips firing on both ſides. As 
don bon as ſhe came up with the Tonant, ſhe got under 
aged her ſtern, and thofe two ſhips maintained a fight 
deck bor half an hour with the Britiſh ſhips that aſſailed 
ger chem. Captain Saunders in the Yarmouth, being 
head WM enraged to ſee the French admiral. and the Intre- 
1 no WM pide getting away, propofed to Captain Saumarez 


in the Nottingham, and Captain Rodney in the 
Eagle, who were within hail, to purſue them. The 


gun ; 
Jer BY meaſure was ſo perfectly conſonant with the inclina- 
vor. WW tions of theſe two gallant officers, that the three 
time Britiſh ſhips bore down immediately on the flying 
4 tl WY Frenchmen, and engaged them almoſt an hour; 
de but Captain Saumarez being unfortunately killed 


by a ſhot from the Tonant, the Nottingham 
hauled her wind, which gave the French an oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping under favour of the night; when 
they proceeded to a ſmall port one hundred leagues 
welt of Uſhant, where they repaired their ſhattered 
Whips, and ſoon after returned to Breſt, having loſt 
upwards of two hundred men on board the Tonant 
and Intrepide. 
As ſoon as the Terrible, Monarque, Neptune, 
Trident, Fogueux, and Severn had ſtruck, and it 
beginning to grow very dark, admiral. Hawke 


truck 
thought proper to bring to for that night. And as 


rident 


Sau- it was not poſſible to diſpatch any ſhips after the 
== GOP he manned and victualled the Weazle 
ndr loop, and ſent her expreſs to commodore Legge, 
oun Who commanded the ſquadron ſtationed about the 
e e eeward iſlands, with an account of what had hap- 

I ended, by which means ten of the merchantmen 
deni cre taken. 


The'French had above eight hundred men killed 
and wounded, and three thouſand three hundred 


aken priſoners, Among their ſlain was M. Fro- 
mentierre, 


-ackel 


about 
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mentierre, who commanded the Neptune; and the pon 


French commodore received a violent contuſion on gala. 


the right ſhoulder, and another on one of his leg . N. 


We had one hundred and fifty- four men killed a Fren' 
five hundred and fifty: eight wounded; the only iſtic ac 
officer of deſtinction which we loſt was the bra authe 
captain Saumarez, who was firſt lieutenant to com. the h 
modore Anſon, during the latter part of his vop as co 
round the world; and being trained by that abſe and 
commander, he became, what all the other officer 
who ſerved in that expedition have proved, a ven 
{ſkilful and a very brave ſeaman. A plain monz: 
ment is . erected to his memory in Weſtminſter 


Abbey 2.5 Pers a a Ad 
Rear-admiral Hawke arrived with his fix Prizes ſelf ve 
at Portſmouth on the 31ſt day of October, and wiv! ca 
| e poet "fired 
The inſcription on this monument is as follows: enqui 
Orbe Circumcincto. at FO. 
Sacred to the memory of Philip De Saumarez, Eſq. One of the fey lowin 
whoſe lives ought rather to be meaſured by their actions than their day rear-a 
rom f{1xteen to thirty-ſeven years of age. he ſerved in the navy; and th ' 
was often ſurrounded with dangers and difkculties unparalleled > We: C4 
ways approving himſelf an able, active, and gallant officer. Hewen pel; } 
out a lieutenant on board his majeſty's ſhip the Centurion, under the The 
auſpicious conduct of commodore Anſon, in his expedition to the Soul 0 
Seas; he was commanding officer of the ſaid ſhip when ſhe was dri Was, 1 
from her moorings at the Iſland of Tinian. OS TO nor d 
In the year 1746, being captain of the Nottingham, a ſixty gun ſh 
he (then alone) attacked and took the Mary, a French ſhip of ſixty mage 
our guns. In the firſt engagement the following year, when adminl did 
Anſon defeated and took a ſquadron of French men of war and Indi ra 
men, he had an honeurable ſhare ; and in the ſecond under Admin captai 
Hawke, when the enemy after an obſtinate reſiſtance was again routth the E. 
In purſuing two ſhips that were making their eſcape; he gioriovuſly bi e FE. 
unfortunately fell. - | : 8 and c: 
He was the ſon of Matthew de Saumarez of the iſtand of Guerile) ofed. 
Elq; by Ann Durell of the iſtand of Jerſey, his wife. pole 3 
He was born November 17, 1710; killed October 14, 1747. Captal 
Buried in the old church at Plymouth, „ 
With all the honours due to his diſtinguiſhed merits; à Om 
And this monument is eiected out ß of this: 
Gratituge and affection verne, 11 
By his brothers and liſters. | cepting 
o i WO 
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he bon after created a knight of the Bath, for his 
on {gallant behaviour : „, in on pn les arg 
eg, Nothing can ſhew the vain-glorious ſpirit of the 
and French nation in a ſtronger light, than the roman- 
only i tic account of this battle, which was publiſhed by 
rave authority. In order to raiſe their own proweſs to 
om. Wl the higheſt pitch, they repreſented the Britiſh fleet 
rave WY 25 conſiſting of twenty-three line of battle ſhips, 
abe and the number of cannon and ſmall ſhot 
ice iſ which they ſpeak of having expended, is prodigi- 
ven WW ous. The French. officers are certainly brave, but 
their vanity is ſtill more conſpicuous than their 
r ß A 
Admiral Hawke in his diſpatches expreſſed him- 
ſelf very pointedly with reſpect to the backwardneſs 
of captain Fox, in the Kent, to engage, and de- 
fired that a court-martial might be appointed to 
enquire into his conduct. One was thereupon held 
at Portſmouth; on the 25th day of November fol- 
de lowing. Sir Peter Warren; preſident, aſſiſted by 
ir d rear-admirals Oſborne, Forbes, and Chambers ;.and 
% the captains Martin, Parry, Harriſon, Prett, Kep- 
He wn BE pel, Jelfe, Wan enen Dennis, and Prätten. 
e The charge againſt him read by the judge- advocate; 
ewas, that he did not come properly into the fight, 
un nor do his utmoſt to engage, diſtreſs, and da- 
h mage the enemy, nor aſſiſt his majeſty's fliips who 
T did. The witneſſes in ſupport of the charge were, 
Adu captain Watſon, of the Louiſa, captain Coats, of 
10 the Fe captain Saunders of the Yarmouth, 
| and captain Rodney, of the Eagle; which laſt de- 
poſed; that he was engaged between two fires, when 
captain Fox could eaſily have come to his aſſiſt- 


oOnu: 
nſter 


ries 
1 wat 


-uernke) 


7. 
; dur blunt Britiſh tar in the adyice which he ſent to the admiralty 

of this action, ſays, i As the enemy's ſhips were large, ecept tlie Se- 
Verne, they took a great. deal of drubbing, and loit all their maſts, ex- 

tepting two, who had their foremaſts left.“ 


—_—_.” Z 2 _ .- ances 
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"4 ance, but did not. On the other hand, the _ Nori 
" tain called a number of witneſſes who were un Ruff 
„ mous in atteſting, that he diſcovered every appez - Som 
= _ "ance of perſonal courage during the action. „ Tork 
1 contradictory was the evidence on both ſides, u 
1 whilſt one ſwore that the Kent did not engage hy 
1 at a great diſtance, the other went to prove that fe 
_ engaged the Fougueux three quarters of an how, * 
3 within muſket and piſtol-ſhot, till ſhe ſtrud Span 
3 that the Kent then ſhot a-head, and engaged i aſſiſt 
* Tonant for half an hour, and carried away her ma Fran 
1 *top-maſt ;. when the Kent forged a-head, her brace, ſucce 
. reventers, and hoppers, being all ſhot away. Th ley d 
5 trial continued till the 21ſt day of December, wha manc 
Y the court gave their opinion that part of the ch che ſa 
was proved: that captain Fox had been guilty f TI 
1 backing his mizen-top- ſail, and leaving the Ton cone 
5 contrary to the 11th and 12th articles of war. Th Kine, 
. acquitted him, at the ſame time of the charged thank 
5 "cowardice; but becauſe he paid too much regard i Span! 


oY 


1 A ; 1 
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3 by - þ _ — __ ET =_ =, K 


—__ * 
2 1 
3 


ES 2 


- the advice of his officers, contrary to his bemi dred 
1 judgment, the ſentence was, that he be diſmifd 14th 
1 from the preſent command of the Kent. This nab, 
= ficer had been ten years a captain in the navy, di have 

ring which time his conduct was unimpeacheſi com 


his majeſty therefore ſoon reſtored him to his pol, 


* and in Auguſt 1749, promoted him to the rank fough 
0 a a rear-admiral. | 9912 unſuf 
* In the Mediterranean vice-admiral Medley c of, 2 
- manded; and having been re-enforced in tl There 
4 ' ſpring of the year by ſome ſhips under the con her ve 
© mand of rear-admiral Byng, his fleet conſiſted 6 7th e 
3 the following men of war: | | 

= LEE Guns. 5 

Barfleur go [Bedford 


= Carolina Bo Eſſex 
3 = Dorſetſhire Royal Oak- 
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' | Guns. | : = Guns, 
e c Norfolk | | Dunkirk ) hs 
una Ruſſel % Rupert — 60 
Ppen· I Some 1 8 
n. N Torbay olcheſter EL | 
8, thi a 1} Litchfield ( f 5 
ge by Beſides Frigates, 
5 8: 
I With this force he continued to block up the 


Spaniſh fleet in the harbour of Carthagena ; he alſo 


Franca, and was very vigilant in intercepting all 


The trade-ſhips to North America being under the 
convoy of the Warwick, of ſixty guns, captain Erſ- 
kine, and the Lark, of forty guns, captain Cruik- 
ſhanks; theſe two ſhips fell in with the Glorioſo, a 
Spaniſh ſhip, of ſeventy-four guns, and ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty men, off the Weſtern Hands, on the 
14th day of July. She had failed from the Havan- 
nah, with an immenſe treaſure on board, and muſt 
have fallen a prize to the Engliſh ſhips had each 
commander done his duty. Captain Erſkine in the 
Warwick, attacked her with great intrepidity, and 
fought until his ſhip was entirely diſabled ;/but being 


off, and the Gloriofo arrived in ſafety at Ferrol. 
There the Glver was landed, and ſhe proceeded on 
her voyage to Cadiz. In her way thither, on the 
7th day of October, ſhe was met by the King 
George, Prince Frederic, Duke, and Princeſs Ame- 
lia privateers; the two former of whom engaged 
her for three hours, but without ſucceſs. The next 
morning two large ſhips appeared, and proved to 
be Engliſh men of war. The firſt that came up 

T3 7 Was 


aſſiſted the Auſtrian general on the coaſt of Villa 


rt ſuccours intended for the Genoeſe. Admiral Med- 

ey died on the gth day of Auguſt, when the com- 
ve e mand devolved on rear-admiral Byng, who purſuèd 
chagi che ſame plan of conduct as his predeceſſor had done. 


unſuſtained by his conſort, he was obliged to haul 


i” 
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Hamilton, a gallant youth, who, notwithſtanding 


enſued, 


from the deſigns whichthe French had formed againk 


fore, who were now rouſed from their long lethargy, 


dition to the force already there, ſhould be able ti 
retrieve the diſgrace which Great Britain had fuf- 


panięs were raiſed, and in the ſequal embarked on 
board a ſtrong ſquadron, the command of which 


tween ſingle ſhips during this year are the follos 


was the Dartmouth, of fifty guns, captain Jamey 


his inequality of force, engaged her without waiting 
to deliberate upon it; but in the heat of the action, 
his ſhip, accidentally taking fire, was blown up: 
The Prince Frederick inſtantly put out her boa 
but could only fave a lieutenant, (Mr. Obrien) and 
eleven fore-maſt-men. By this time the ſecond ſhip 
had come up, which proved to be the Ruſſe], cap- 
tain, Buckle, from the Straits; but to him the Ig 
niard did not ſtrike until a warm engagement had 


In the Eaſt- Indies commodore Griffiths prote&ted 
Fort St. David's, and the other Britiſh ſettlements, 


them, but his ſtrength was not ſufficient to enable 
him to undertake any enterprize of importance 
againſt the enemy; the miniſtry of England there. 


reſolved to equip a freſh armament ; which, In ad 


fered in that quarter of the world, and to diſpoſſeſ 
the French of their valuable ſettlement of Pondi- 
cherry. For this purpoſe ſeveral independent com 


was given to the honourable rear-admiral Boſcawen, 
an officer of tried bravery, and very. ſuperior k known 
ledge in naval affairs. 

In the courſe of the year 1747, the Britiſh 1 
were fo alert and ſucceſsful, that they took fu 
hundred and forty- four prizes from the French and 
Spaniards, whereas the loſs of Great Britain in tht 
ſame time, did not exceed five hundred and fifty. 

Some of the moſt conſiderable engagements be 
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with the Honor. * 8 = of ſix hundred 
os twenty-cight guns, and fifty-ſix men, in 
1; 45. . leagues, N. E. of Uſhanr, ang | 
ter engaging ber an hour and a half, ſhe ſtruck, 
ie had about ſeven thouſand pounds in ſpecie og 
Ward, but had put on. ſhore at the Canaries two 
Wundred thouſand pounds.—In the ſame month, the 
Won. captain Barrington in the Bellona, fell in with 
French outward-bound Eaſt-Indiaman, named ti 
eie de Chartres, of ſeven hundred tons, thirty 
nns, and one hundred and ninety- five men, within 
three leagues of Uſhant, when after an engagement 
of two hours ſhe ſtruck. She was laden with beef, 
Jour, brandy, wine, and oil, and had on board 
three mortars, and a great number of ſhells.— The 
yger, and Tygreſs privateers, of Briſtol, the for- 
er of which was commanded by captain Siex, fell 
Wo with the Conquerant, aSpaniſh priyateerof twenty 
ns, and two hundred and twenty men, and two 
ach privateers of twenty-ſix, and twenty guns, 
och they obliged to ſtrike, and brought them ſafe 
Sno port. For which ſervice the merchants pre- 
eieed captain Siex with a valuable piece of plate. 
be Royal Family privateers of Briſtol, took à 
able Spaniſh prize, called the Nympha, which, 
eeever, was forced a-ſhore off Beachy-head in a 
eat ſtorm ; but the gold on board her; with | 


Wthicr valuable effects, were ſaved. * 
—_—_ Ahough' the parliament had now continued to 
I no more than fix years, yet his majeſty thought 
FT to exerciſe che power with which the conſtitution 
ad inveſted" him, and to diſſolve that houſe of 
commons, and call à new one. Accordingly on the 
Sta day of June, a proclamation was iſſued for diſ- 
ſolving the parliament and choſing another houſe of 
commons. On the 20th day of July, the earl of 
Sandwich embarked for Holland, having been ap- 
pointed, together with Sir Thomas Robinſon, 2 
* ; (gr plenipotentiary 
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3538. NAVAL HISTORY {Boo 
plenipotentiary on the part of Great Britain, to ſet, 


the terms of a general peace; for which purpoſe th ola 
Helligerent powers nominated miniſters, to aflemblMiiſgucin 
at: Aix-la-Chapelle. _ 15 fry-t 
On the 10th day of November, both houſes oci:im: 
Parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. The con, the 
mons unanimouſly elected Mr. Onſlow. their ſpeaker, near 
On the 12th his majeſty delivered his ſpeech fronWraiſed 
the throne, in which he congratulated his parliz iſWubfid 
ment on the ſignal — the Britiſh navy, A npor 
the happy alteration in the government of f ractic 
United Provinces. - He informed them that a c ondo 
greſs would ſoon be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, f prever 
concert the means for effecting a general peace ries; 
and reminded them that nothing would more co evere 
duce to the ſucceſs of this negotiation than nent 
vigour and unanimity ef their proceedings. I rreaty 
addreſſes from both houſes ecchoed back the ſent ere t 
ments of the ſpeech, and the moſt cordial age it of t 
ment prevailed between the king and his pati n act 
ment. This new houſe of commons were not de Br 
Uberal in their grants than their predeceſſors: fo le, fo 
thouſand ſeamen were yoted, and ſixty thou fu red t 
five hundred land forces, including eleven thouſui France 
five hundred marines. They continued the ſub May, 
dies to the queen of Hungary, the czarina, M relim 
King of Sardinia, the electors of Mentz and Vt Aix. 
varia, the Heſſians, and the duke of Wolfenbuu France 
amounting to about a million and a half: t ase 
ranted the ſum of two hundred thirty-five th ion of 
0 ſeven hundred and forty-nine pounds, ie w: 
Millings and ten-pence *, to the provinces of New 3 
* 3 rtion was as fo , vix- = „ nion 
4 aa e | 1 vig — 17 50 * f he rea 
een —— — 8 9105 1 a * FR 
Faves ibſon = = 307 15 0 8 
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gland, to reimburſe them the expences of re- 
ducing Cape Breton; and about one hundred and 
fiy-two thouſand pounds were given to the Scottiſh- 
laimants, in lieu of their juriſdiction. The whole 
of the ſupplies for the year 1748, amounted to very 
ear nine millions, of which the greater part was 
raiſed on a loan by fubſcription, ehargable on a new 
ſubſidy of poundage, exacted from all merchandize 
imported into Great Britain. In this ſeſſion the 
practice of inſuring French and Spaniſh fhips ar 
London, being deemed the ſole circumſtance that 
prevented a ſtagnation of commerce in thoſe coun- 
ries; it was therefore prohibited by law, under 
ſevere penalties: and this ſtep of the Britiſh parlia- 
nent was probably a means of -accelerating the 
treaty of peace. Several other prudetit meaſures 
were taken in the courſe of this ſeſſion for the bene- 
tof the public; and among theſe we may reckon 
n act for encouraging the manufacture of indico in 
he Britiſh plantations of North Ameriea; an arti- 
le, for which Great Britain uſed to pay two hun- 
ired thouſand pounds yearly to the ſubjects of 
France, The feſſion was cloſed on the 13th day of 
May, when the king informed both houſes that the 
reliminaries of a general peace were actually ſigned 
kt Aix-la-Chapelle by the miniſters of Great Britain, 
rance, and the United Provinces; and that the 
alis of this accommodation was, a general reſtitu- 
ion of the conqueſts which had been made during 
he war. Immediately after the prorogation of 
parliament, his majeſty ſet out for his German do- 
Inions, after having appointed a regency to rule 
de realm in his abſence *, But firſt he made ſe- 
petal naval promotions in confequenece of which xhe 
it of admirals ſtood as follows: 


2 Smollet's Hiſtory of England, vol. XI. p. 29. 
| Admiral 
a - 
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at ſe 
army 
into 


Admiral of the Fleet. Vice-Adm: of White, 
Admirals of White: | Hon. Fitz. Hen. for 


Sir Chaloner Ogle, Thomas Smith, Eſq. force 
James Stevart, Eſq | Vice-Adm. af, the Blue: great 
Hon. Geo. Clinton, Thomas Griffin, Eſq; to te 
Wm Rowley, Eſq; _ Sir Edward Hawke, et 


was t 


Admirals of Blue. | Rear-Adm. of Red. | 
conte 


Wm Martin, So =. Wm Chambers, Eſq; 


Iſaac Townſhend, Eſq; | Cha. Knowles, Eſq; + 
Lord Vere ee „ . Rear-Adm; of White leg 
George Lord Anſon. | Hon: John Forbes, 25 
Vice-Adm. of Red. Hon. Edw: Boſcawen, Shi 
Perry Mayne, Eſq; Rear-Adm. of the Blu: Corn: 
Sir Peter Warren; Robert Mitchel, Eg; | 
Hon. John Byng. Charles Watſon, Elg Sh 
2 As the duke of Bedford ſbecęedeũ the earl H Cante 
Cheſterfield as ſecretary of ſtate, the earl of S >" 
wich was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, an Wark 
John Stanhope, Eſq; filled up the vacancy at Worc 
- board. Oxtor 
Notwithſtanding the miniſtry. were thorougll Weaz 
diſpoſed to accede to terms of peace, yet the voit Wi; 
of the nation called for a continuance of the . ih 
The naval ſtrength of France was now 16. gre vi win 
reduced, that nothing bur vigilance and ſpirr a 
the part of Great Britain was wanting to-annihil 7 by 
the commerce of that enterprizing rival, and | ich q 
ſubdue their ſettlements in every quarter of i Gi : 
world. The naval ſtrength of Great Britain WW - a 
increaſed during the conflict, and the wealth! 3h 7 
Spain was likely to be made our own: | * i 
houſe of Bourbon had no force capable of! Por 
pelling our attacks. The miniſtry on the 0 p 
hand had different objects in view. France the 8+ 
been as ſucceſsful in F landers as England had be vor 


1 
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it ſea; and in order to check her progreſs there, an 
army of thirty-ſeven thouſand Ruſſians was taken 
into pay, which would render the allies ſuperior in 
force to their adverſary. But they dreaded the 
great abilities of marſhal Saxe, and wiſhed ardently 
to terminate the war on the continent; where there 
was every thing to loſe and nothing to gain. Such 
was the fituation, and ſuch were the views of the 
contending powers at the beginning of the year 1748. 

In the Weſt-Indies rear- admiral Knowles com- 
manded in the Jamaica ſtation ; his {quadron « con- 
ſiſted of the following ſhips : 


Ships: Commanders. Men. oer 


en. hes Rear-admiral "OMP | 
* Cornwall, Captain Chadwick 1 2 609 "On 
0 Plymouth ö — Dent 60 
ben —— Taye 400. "6s 
-arl d Canterbury... -——— prod 400 80 
n Strafford Rentone 400 60 
yz and Warwick Ss : Innes 40 60 
a Worceſter, ——— Andrews 40 29 
Oxford — Ten 300 50 


Weazel and Merlin ſloops: 


With this force he ſailed from Port Royal harbour 
on the 13th day of February, having on board a 
detachment of two hundred and forty men, from 
the regiment commanded by governor Trelawney, 
who accompanied the admiral in the expedition, 
with a deſign to attack the Spaniards at Sr. Jago, de 
Cuba; but the winds continuing to blow from the 
north, the ſhips could not by any means approach 
that iſland : it was therefore agreed to make an 
attempt upon the French at Port Louis, on the 
ſouth ſide of Hiſpaniola, or as it is more generally 
called St. Domingo, where the admiral arrived on. 
the 8th day of March; and in the afternoon. of the 
POL, IY,* A a a ſame 
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362 NAVAL HISTORY [Book vt 
ſame day, his' ſhips drew up within piſtol-ſhot d 
the walls. This place was defended by a ſtrong 
fort, mounting: ſeventy-eight guns, and had fy 
hundred men, commanded by M. de Chaleaungye 


time they were advancing;- which was not returned 


until they had got into their ſtations, and ver Amon 
moored in a cloſe line a-head, when they returned Mas alr: 
the ſalute, and repaid their favours with interef, Mente 
Captain Rentone in the Strafford, was Killed by; The 
ſhot which took off his thigh, before the ſhip cam three 
to an anchor. The engagement now became vam Wilſhe too 
on both ſides, in the midſt of which the beſieged HPittle x 
ſent but a fire-ſhip with a deſign to drop on boa orders 
the Cornwall or the Elizabeth, but their intention The 
being obſerved, boats were manned, which towed Hof the 
her off, notwithſtanding the French muſketry played Hay w 
upon them very fflarply. They likewiſe took tw {nchor 
veſſels, which were prepared for fireſhips. he ! 
three hours this furious cannonading between ingo, 
ſhips and the fortreſs continued, when at length te long 
French were unable any longer to ſtand to their eeſt ar 
guns, which were no ſooner ſilenced than the ape ! 
miral ſummoned the governor to ſurrender. Ternakes | 
of capitulation were ſettled that evening, by whiaWnore « 
the fort was ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſty, W#hich 
and the whole garriſon engaged not to ſerve agau hole 
Great Britain or her allies for the term of o, Adn 
year; both ſoldiers and officers were permitted itions 
march out with their arms, colours flying, ut in 
drums beating; but without - cannon, mortars, Tuba; 
any ammunition whatever. All the officers wer]Wſeen a 
allowed to carry ſuch baggage as they pledged thal]M'at ſer 
honour for being their own, but ſubje& to inſpe&tioWic We 
if that ſhould be thought neceſſary. All negro le fror 


and mulattoes that ſerved the officers were ſecure 


to them, but all others that were in the fort were ; 
| 


1 
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be delivered up as the property of the captors, to- 
t of ether with the fort, and all the cannon, munitions 
rong and appurtenances. Theſe ſtipulations being mu- 
| fy itvally agreed to, the Britiſh troops marched into the 
oNe, own that evening. The garriſon had one hundred 
| the Wand ſixty men killed and wounded; the loſs on 
rel WMboard the ſhips was only ſeventy killed and wounded! 
wer Amongſt the dead was the brave captain Rentone, 
red as already mentioned, and captain Cult ; the latter 
ret, went out a volunteer in the expedition. | 
by The rear-admiral found three ſhips, a ſnow, and 
came Wſthree privateer ſloops in the harbour, all of which 


he took poſſeſſion of, but as the fort was deemed of 
little uſe to the preſent poſſeſſors, the admiral gave 


warm 
egel 


oard orders it ſhould be blown up. _ | 
tio WF The town of St. Louis was built in the beginning 
owel of the preſent century, and lies at the bottom of a 


layed 
c tuo 


Fot 


bay which forms an indifferent harbour; for the 
anchorage is very unſafe during the equinoxial gales. 
he French poſſeſſions on the iſland of St. Do- 


n the ringo, extend one hundred and eighty leagues 
h the long the ſea-coaft, looking towards the north, the 


eſt and the ſouth, The ſouthern part extends from 
ape Tiburon to the point of Cape Beata, which 


\ thei 
je a0. 


erm akes in about fifty leagues of the coaſt, which is 
whic ore or leſs confined by a ridge of mountains, 
yelty yvhich run lengthways from eaſt to weſt along the 
gain {Whole iſland. | . en 


Admiral Knowles after having ſettled the con- 
litions for the ſecurity of the town, proceeded to 
but in execution his firſt defign againſt St. Jago de 


rs, oba; and it ſhould ſeem that new ſentiments had 
wenſdeen adopted concerning the manner of attacking 
| the bat ſettlement fince admiral Vernon commanded in 
ectiide Weſt-Indies : then it was thought impregna- 


le from the ſea ®, but now it was reſolved to attack 


- * See page 352, 
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break the boom and enter the harbour. In thi 
one or two men on board the Cornwall. Capt 


to take their opinions concerning the meaſures prope 
to be taken. It appeared to them that the ſhip 


reat-admiral returned to Jamaica with the fleet. 


©» - 


unwarrantable raſſineſs could have urged him d 


of his ſhip by puſhing forward,) he therefore e 
| þibited a charge againſt him to the board of adm 
miralty when he returned to England; in conk 


martial for miſconduct; of which charge he i 
honourably acquitted. + 


it with the fleet. On the 5th day of April, au. Heew⸗ 
miral Knowles arrived with his fleet off the harbou. MCarib 
Captain Dent of the Plymouth, being the ſenin Mart. 


captain, laid claim to the poſt of honour, and there, WW hill 


fore infiſted on going in firſt; he was ſeconded by {iſouty 
the Cornwall. As ſoon as he began to advance, he Miinterc 
diſcovered. a boom laid a-croſs the mouth of te im its 


barbour, on the other ſide of which two large ſhin cruiſe 


and two ſmall ones were drawn up; theſe were ll In th. 
with combuſtibles, and ready to be fired and fu failed 
in among the Britiſh fleet, if they ſhould happen "MM con- 
dity o 
the wi 
bear 
were 
tembe 
large 
to be 
Riggi 
convo 
could, 
when 

admir: 
he hac 
and ge 
the re 
and ca 
in the 
Havan 
Prepar 
follow. 


ſituation our ſhips | fired ſome broadſides at the cafll, 
and received ſome ſhot from thence, which kille 


Dent ſeeing the deſperate nature of the ſervice 


whieh he was engaged, called his officers togetht 


would. be expoſed to the moſt imminent danger 
they attempted to break the chain; in conſequens 
of which they relinquiſhed the attempt, and th 


The admiral was highly diſp leaſed at the Condul 
of captain Dent, (althoug ;h SS but the mid 


to ſacrifice the lives of his men, and to riſk the ld 


uence of which, captain Dent was tried by a coul 


The vigilance of admiral Knowles, whilſt on ti 


Jamaica ſtation, ſecured the trade of that iſland fro Shi 
all annoyance; at the ſame time commodore MI Tilbur 
Ta W ho had ſucceeded commodore Legge on l Ser alto 


lee a 
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h-eward ſtation, not only protected the trade to th 
Caribbee Iſlands, but blocked up the French in 


« VI, 
, ad, 


bour 


en lartinico, and reduced them to great extremity. 
here, wphilſt admiral Knowles was thus diſcharging his 
d by WWduty as an active officer, his grand object was to 
be intercept the Spaniſh plate Heer from la Vera Cruz, 
{ ti Jin its way to the Havannah, for which purpoſe he 
ſhin cruiſed with ſix ſhips of war off the Tortudas's bank, 
Bled in the mean time, the Lenox, captain Holmes, 


failed from Jamaica on the 25th day of Auguſt, with 
I convoy of merchantmen for England. The rapi- 
dity of the current prevented their paſſing through 
the windward paſſage, ſo that they were obliged to 
bear away for the gulph of Florida. Whilſt they 
were purſuing this courſe, on the 29th day of Sep- 
tember in the morning, they deſcried ſeven ſail of 
large ſhips bearing down upon them, which proved 
to be the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by admiral 
Riggio. Captain Holmes made a ſignal for his 
convoy to ſave themſelves in the beſt manner they 
could, whilſt he ſtood towards the enemy; but 
when it grew dark, he ſpread all his fail to reach 
admiral Knowles, being acquainted with the ſtation 
he had choſen. The next morning he joined him, 
and gave advice of what had happened, whereupon 
the rear-admiral made fail to meet the Spaniards, 
and came up with them on the iſt day of October 
in the morning, between the Tortugas and the 
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t Oh 

ada Havannah. Ar ſight of each other both ſquadrons 
done prepared for an engagement: they conſiſted of the 
cou following ſhips; f „ e 
51 

j The BRITISH SQUADRON, 

7 Ships. Commanders. 5 Guns. Men, 
< 1 3: lbury, Captain Powlett, 400 60 
Stratford, —— Brodie, 400 60 


Cornwall 
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Cornwall, 


Africa. Vice-admiral Reggio, 710 6 


* 


; Near and the Galga frigate without the lint, 
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: ; Ships. 5 Commanders. ; 4 Men. Gun 
Rear admiral Knowles, 6 ; 
| Captain Taylor, 00 90 


Lenox, 70 guns, | . 

but only 56 è — Holmes, 400 f 
ene, e 
Warwick, | Innes, 400 6 
Canterbury, — Clarke, 400 00 
Oxford, — Toll, 300 30 


Total 2900 4% 


The SPANISH SQUADRON, 


Tnyincible, Rear-admiral Spinola, 70 f 
Conqueſtadore, Don de St. Juſto, 610 6 


Dragon, De la Pas, 8 610 6g 
New Spain, Barrella, 610 6 
Royal F amily, Forreſtal, 610 6 
Galga, | Garrecocha, 300 1 


Total 41 50 40 

The Spaniſh admiral immediately formed his lint 
of battle, the Invincible leading the van, followel 
by the Conqueſtadore; the Africa and Dragon in tit 
centre; the New Spain and Royal Family in te 


Reat-admiral Knowles had formed his 8 
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Ni placing the Tilbury in the van, followed by the 
b:rafford; the Cornwall and Lenox in the centre; 
he Warwick and Canterbury in the rear; and the 
Oxford out of the line. Admiral Reggio waited 
or admiral Knowles, who had the advantage of the 
ind, but did not make uſe of it till about two 
clock, when the Spaniards began to fire, though 
t too great a diſtance to do execution; but ſoon 
fer the Engliſh admiral made the ſignal for the 
Tilbury to bear down upon the enemy; the Straf- 
ord followed her; the Cornwall edged down cloſe 
pon the Spaniſh vice-adrhiral; the Lenox | bore 
down on the Dragon, and about half an hour after 
wo the action began, with a briſk fire on both 
ides, though the Spaniards had greatly the advan- 
age, the Warwick and Canterbury being fo far 
-ſtern that they could not fire a ſhot for above two 
jours. Rear-admiral Knowles being got within 
iſtol-ſhot of admiral Reggio, diſcharged all his 
rtillery and muſquetry at the Africa, together with 
ight cohorns ; but was ſo warmly received by the 


L Spaniard, that after lying half an hour along fide 
ue Africa, he was obliged to fall a- ſtern of his 
by wn ſquadron, having loſt his main-top-maſt, and 
ee yard ſhot in two, which rendered him unable to 


ome again into the line. So favourable a begin- 
ing flattered the Spaniards with a compleat victory; 
Put the Conqueſtadore having her main-top-ſail-ties 
hot away, was obliged to fall a-ſtern of the Spaniſh 
quadron, where admiral Knowles, who had now 


is lint efitted his ſhip, bore down and attacked her. The 
owel con was long and bloody, in which don de Sr. 
in the WMuſto, the Spaniſh captain, was killed; but the ſe- 
n the ond captain, who made a noble defence, did not 
line WWurrender the ſhip, till the granada ſhells had ſet 
tion, Her on fire three ſeveral times, when ſhe ſtruck. 

ehe time that the Cornwall retired out of 
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Holmes was, hotly engaged; having no lels thy 


now cloſer and warmer than ever, and continuedf 


that the preliminary articles for a general peace . 


- admiral Reggio and his fleet were defeated, was! 
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the line, the Lenox ſhot up into her Place 
abreaſt of the Spaniſh admiral, whefe capt 


three of the Spaniſh ſhips firing upon him abon 
an hour; when the Warwick and Canterbury cam 
up very ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance. The action wg 


till eight in the evening, when the Spaniards edge 
away towards the Havannah, which was but a ſmil 


diſtance from them: the Britiſh ſhips kept cloſe u Fro 
them, and did great execution; but the Spaniath picken 
at laſt got ſafe into port, except the Conqueſtadot aptai 

which was taken, and the Africa, which having l ced 
her maſts, was forced aſhore by the Lenox, werds 
ſhe was afterwards burnt. | is ju 
The Spaniards had eighty-ſix men killed, H niral 
one hundred and ninety-ſeven wounded in the bat by a 
tle; among the former were don Thomas de $ began 
Fuſto, captain of the Conqueſtadore, don Vince; fou 
uintana, ſecond captain of the Africa, with d enſur. 
Pedro Garrecocha, the captain of the Galga, t a 
among the latter was admiral Reggio, with fourtiimmed 
other officers. The Engliſh had fifty- nine m have 
killed, and one hundred and twenty wounded, Me opt 
no officer among them. nd col 
The Britiſh admiral, after the deſtruction of erſona 
Africa, appeared off the Havannah, with the ( Tui 
queſtadore, which now made one ſhip in his flea D 
braving his enemy in their harbour. Whilſt Meder 
continued here, an advice-boat from Old Spain | — F. 
into his hands. The information which they e th 
ceived from this ſhip. ſpread a general deja, 
through the fleet, as it brought the unwelcome net Frimand 
AC not be 


nd alſo f. 
Mtention 
is ſquadi 
jark, betw 
her was 
eceived ſe 
nd afterw 


Vol. 


ſigned, and that all hoſtilities were to ceaſe. Ti 
proſpect of poſſeſſing the Spaniſh galleons, now ti 


val 


op 
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lace very promiſing, that every individual had in his own 
pn W-ind reduced it to a certainty, and it was ſuppoſed 
theo have on board forty millions of dollars. Their 


abopt 
came 


chagrin was farther heightened, by the intervention 
of night having prevented them from doing farther 


n ecution on the Spaniſh men of war, during the 
red ii engagement, which moſt probably would have been 
edgel entirely taken or deſtroyed, by two hours farther 
{mal N continuance of day light. 


ole t From theſe cauſes aroſe thoſe ill humours and 


niath bickerings that afterwards broke out among the 
adam WWaptains, and between them and their admiral. In- 
ag eed, when the conduct of the rear-admiral after- 
ben rds came to be enquired into by a court-martial, 


is judges gave it as their opinion, that while ad- 
iral Knowles was ſtanding for the enemy, he might 
by a different diſpoſition of his ſquadron, have 
began the attack with fix ſhips, as early in the day 
s four of them were engaged. He was likewiſe 
enſured for continuing his flag on board the Corn- 
all after ſhe was diſabled, when he ſhould have 
mmediately ſhifted it to ſome other ſhip, in order 
o have conducted and directed during the action, 
he operations of the ſquadron entruſted to his care 
ind conduct; but the fulleſt proof was given of his 
gerſonal courage ®. This action cloſing the naval 
* This court-martial was held on board his majeſty's yacht the Char- 
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is fleth ite at Deptford ; and continued from the 1xth to the 2oth days of 
10, WP <cember, 1749. Admiral Rowley preſided, and the court war com- 
ulſt died of the following officers of the navy. Sir Edward Hawke, rear- 
Ain le mual Forbes, captains Thomas Sturton, William Parry, Merrick de 
angle, Richard Haddock, Matthew Buckle. The court unanimouſ} 
hey ſ greed that rear-admiral Knowles fell under part of the Cords 


eject ; 
ne ne 
Ce ve 
5 
ow til 
Was! 
wi 


rucle of war, and was guilty of zegligence ; and alſo under the twenty- 
bird article. The court therefore unanimouſly adjudged him to be 
eprimanded, for not bringing up the ſquadron in cloſer order than he did, 
ad not beginning the attack with as great force as he might have done; 
dallo for not ſhifting his flag on the Cornwall being diſabled.—The 
Mtention which had ariſen between the captains who commanded in 
is iquadron, aroſe to ſuch an height, that a duel was fought in Hyde 
ark, between two of them. In this rencounter one loft his life, the 
ther was indited for murder, tried at the Old- Bailey, convicted, and 
eceived ſentence of death; but his majeſty granted him his free pardon, 
nd afterwards promoted hint to the command of a ninety gun ſhip. 


Vol. IV, B b b tranſactions 
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Medway of ſixty guns, the Harwich, Preſton an 


.commodore made no attempt either to reduc 


_ erected ſix additional 


thing remained quiet expecting the arrival of a 
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tranſactions of the war, we ſhall now conduct on 
readers to the other ſection of the globe. 

When commodore Griffin arrived in the Eat. 
Indies he ſuperſeded his inactive predeceſſor, any 
found himſelf at the head of a formidable ſquadry 
conſiſting of the York, Princeſs Mary, Exeter, ani 


HAP. 


miral 
0 bur 
1748, 
Adr 
attem] 
France 
tween 
one hi. 


Wincheſter of fifty; the Eltham, Pearl, and Meg. 


way's prize of forty, and the lively of twenty gun; as fi 
With this force he blocked up Pondicherry durin ihe D. 
the whole of the month of Auguſt 1746, and hater t 
his diſpoſitions prevented their receiving any ſus Hope 


plies. for a conſiderable time afterwards. He al 
burnt the Neptune man of war in Madraſs road; u 
compenſate for which the French took the Prince 
Amelia, one of the ſhips belonging to the Engli 
Eaſt-India company, who not knowing of the captur 
of Madraſs, put in there, the French having cor 
ſtantly kept the Engliſh colours flying, in order i 
draw in ſhips of that nation. This ſtratagem hal 
well nigh deceived many more, who with great dif 
culty effected their eſcape. | 

The whole of the year 1747, was paſſed without 
any material occurrences in the Eaſt. The Engl 
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Pondicherry, or to recover Madraſs. The French ha 
been very aſſiduous in repairing the fortificationsd 
the former of theſe places, where they then mounted 
one hundred. and eighty cannon ; they had ab 

orts to flank the exten 
works: the magazines and arſenals were well pit 
vided; and the garriſon, with the military India 
formed a body of four thouſand five hundred mei 
Madraſs was alſo greatly ſtrengthened, fo as to ® 
capable of withſtanding any force which the Englil 
had in thoſe parts to bring againſt it; ſo that ev 
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miral Boſcawen, when the tempeſt of war was again 
|, burſt forth. At length, on the 29th day of July, 
1748, this brave officer arrived at Fort St. David. 
Admiral Boſcawen in his paſſage, had made an 
attempt to reduce the iſland of Mauritius or Iſle de 
France. This ſettlement lies in the Indian ocean, be- 
tween the 19th and 20th degrees of latitude, and about 
"ne hundred leagues to the eaſt of Madagaſcar. It 
as firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe; after them 
the Dutch took poſſeſſion of it, but abandoned it 
after they became poſſeſſed of the Cape of Good 
Hope; they gave it the name of Mauritius, in 
onour of prince Maurice their .Stadtholder. It 
hen remained uninhabited until the French landed 
here in 1720. As the commerce from the port of 
Orient to the Eaſt-Indies became conſiderable, it 
as found neceſſary to eſtabliſh a refreſhing place 
for the ſhips during their long paſſage; this occaſion- 
d a colony to be ſent to the Mauritius; and that 
Bourdonnois, whom we have ſeen reduce Madraſs, 
was the man choſen 1n 1735, to eſtabliſh the ſettle- 
jent. . | Ss 
On the 23d day of July, admiral Boſcawen ap- 
peared before this iſland, his inſtructions from the 
board of admiralty being to attempt the reduction 
ff it in his way to the Coromandel coaſt. He found 
he French every where prepared to receive him at 
the entrance of the harbour, which 1s ſituated on the 
eaſtern ſide of the iſland, the ſituation of which is 
aturally well ſuited to repel an enemy. The ad- 
miral finding that every avenue which Was favour- 


pole for landing, was guarded by a battery, ordered 


out the maſters of the ſix line of battle ſhips, which 
he commanded, to reconnoitre the weſtern fide of 
the iſland, They reported that a reef of rocks run all- 
along about twenty yards from the ſhore, which 


rendered it impoſſible for boats to approach it. 
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Theſe were fatal obſtacles to a deſcent, eſpecially y Milſfheaſur 
the wind conſtantly blew out of the harbour, acro, ich P. 
the mouth of which a large ſhip of two tier of guns ime th 
lay with her broadſide pointed. A council of vf Mal 
compoſed of principal ſea and land officers, was then On 
called, in which it was reſolved, to ſend three ten. arch, 
| cared boats, and to endeavour to ſurprize and ge iſknnoye 
a priſoner from the ſhore, who could inform then herry 
of the ſtrength of the enemy. The attempt wd th 
accordingly made, but it proved ineffectual. The overn 
next morning the council again met, When it ap- 0 ſtren 
peared to them, that as the reduction of the iſland of Mould | 
Mauritius was not the chief deſign of the expedition, Home 
and as it appeared to be ſo well defended, an attack Nonque 
mult be made with conſiderable loſs ; they were there. Nad be 
fore of opinion that no attempt ſhould be made oon as 
the place, but that the ſquadron ſhould proceed to the WWetache 
coaſt of Coromandel, ſo as to begin the operation Mndians 
there before the monſoons ſhifted. bout | 
Admiral Boſcawen loſt no time in undertaking WM river 
the ſiege of Pondicherry. A camp was formed hey lo: 
about a mile from fort St. David, where the troops le arti 
were reinforced by the marines ſerving in the ſqu- ſſentia 
dron of rear-admiral Griffin, by which the arm a the 
conſiſted of three thouſand fix hundred and niney d to 
ſoldiers, near four hundred to ſerve the artillery, leven 
and two thouſand Indians. Theſe the admiral p auſed 
poſed to march by land to Pondicherry, while th latoor 
command of the ſhips was entruſted to captain iſere la 
Liſle of the Vigilant, who was directed to anchitvties 
with his whole ſquadron two miles to the ſouth «our ei. 
the place. Captain Pawlet of the Exeter, had ben t nigh 
ſent before to anchor off the town, with the Ce fort 
cheſter, Pembroke, and Swallow ſloop. Aſſiſted Hels it 
theſe ſhips, he was directed to take the ſounding {MF"ecced 


wherever his boats could come, to determine hot 
near the ſhips might approach the town. Thet 
N meeaſute⸗ 
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„u eaſures being taken, all communication by ſea 
rok ich Pondicherry was effectually cut off. All this 
un ie the French ſquadron was cruiſing in the ſtraits 
var, f Malacca. | 155 

hen On the 8th day of Auguſt, the army began to 
ten. arch, and approached the town without being much 
ge anoyed by the enemy. The garriſon of Pondi- 
hem MW herry conſiſted of two thouſand European troops, 
wa od three thouſand Indians. Dupleix, who was 
The Mb overnor of the place, had taken every precaution' 
ap- iſo ſtrengthen it both towards the ſea, and where it 
1d « Mould be approached by land. As the place had be- 
tion, Nome conſiderable ſince the Dutch made an eaſy 
tack Nonqueſt of it fifty years before *, ſo due attention 
here had been paid to render it a place of defence. As 
e Aon as admiral Boſcawen approached the town, he 
otheetached his grenadiers and piquets with a body of 
tion MMWr:dians to attack the fort of Aria Coupan, which lies 
bout three miles from Pondicherry, on the ſide of 


king ip river from whence it is named. In this attem 

rmed Mhey loſt major Goodyer, the commanding officer of 
role arcillery, whoſe knowledge and experience were 
qu tentially neceſſary to conduct their approaches. 


Da the 13th day of Auguſt, the whole army march- 
d to join the detachment; and in the afternoon: 
leven hundred ſeamen, whom the admiral had 
auſed to be diſciplined on board, and exerciſed in 
platoons, under the command of captain Lloyd, 


army 
inet) 
len, 


| pro- 


le tht 


aptan ere landed; theſe mounted guard, and did all other 
ncho {WE viies with the regular troops. Four twelve and 
th Pour eighteen pounders being landed, on the 16th 
ben r night, a battery of four guns was opened againſt 
Chi. e fort, but through the unſkilfulneſs of the engi- 
ted beers it did no execution. On the 1 8th another battery, 
ding reed by the artillery officers, began to play with 
e NOV | 


Thele 


o Sce Vol, II. page 463. 
aſurt | 


great 
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CHAP 


great ſucceſs. - The F rench made a deſperate (ally, Wi the 0 


with a view to deſtroy this battery; and havin 
with them ſixty European horſe, they at firſt thriy 
the Britiſh advanced guard into confuſion, but theſe 


back, 
neers 


actly, 


ſoon rallied, and forced the French to retreat vin the 
conſiderable loſs, having made the commanding WW ſtinate 
officer of the horſe a priſoner. Soon after this N. the ad 
pulſe, one of the French batteries blew up, a cordir 
deſtroyed one hundred and twenty of their men men © 
The beſiegers now puſhed on their attack with w pour 
doubled ſpirit, until at length the fort blew up al, Frenc 
immediately upon which the troops ruſhed in. after d 
The admiral was now poſſeſſed of an importan Wwarml! 
poſt, which he loſt no time in repairing. On th Harwi 
28th he began to land trenching-rools, and other ſhot a 
neceſſaries, to break ground before the place, which As t 
was begun on the 20th at night. On the iſt day of MWlWctual 
September, the French made a ſally upon the be. Vas cn 
fieger's intrenchments, with five hundred Europe. Mlace; 
ans and eight hundred Indians, but were repulſt Heduce 
by the advanced guard, which conſiſted only of on: Wiſp coun 
hundred men, with conſiderable loſs. In this acta as da: 
M. Paradis, their chief engineer, was mortally f xceſſi 
wounded. Theſe ſucceſſes encouraged the hopes ons a 
the beſiegers ; but the flow progreſs which the en MiſxpcCte 
gineers made in completing the batteries, fatally Mind tha 
retarded the operations. On the 25th day of Sc. fart 
tember the batteries began to play on the town, bu hereby 
the French had raiſed three faſcine batteries, wid be ara 
played on the trenches of the beſiegers, with cν e bich, 
ſiderable effect: they were indeed indefatigable inWW"inent | 
uſing every poſſible means for the defence of tie ſſcalons | 
place: by opening ſluices they had formed an inu eres ar 
dation in the front of the Britiſh lines, which Hof 
fectually obſtructed their farther approaches. gan tO 1 
Whilſt the fiege was thus carried on by land E wn 
darke 


a bomb-ketch was brought in, which played = 
* 1 | | the 
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he citadel night and day. The French. were not 
backward in returning theſe ſalutes, and the engi- 
neers preſently got the length of the veſſel ſo ex- 
actly, that ſhe was obliged to diſcontinue her fire 
in the day time, and change her ſtation. The ob- 
ſtinate defence made by the beſieged, determined 
the admiral to bring the whole fleet into action; ac- 
cordingly captain Leſlie was ordered to extend the 
men of war before the town, in line of battle, and 
pour their broad-ſides into the place. At firſt the 
French returned their fire very briſkly, but ſoon 
after diſcontinued it, while they plied the batteries 
warmly on the land fide. Captain Adams of the 
Harwich was killed in this attack, having his thigh 
ſhot away by a cannon-ball. . | 

As the fire from the ſhips was found to be inef- 
ſectual, and the body of water with which the town 
was environed, rendered it impoſſible to ſtorm the 
place; after every method had been tried to 
educe it, without effect, the admiral called 
council of war. It appeared that the army 
vas daily weakened by ſickneſs, brought on by the 
xceſſive fatigue that the troops endured ; the mon- 
bons and rainy ſeaſon were approaching, and daily 
xpected, when the ſiege muſt neceſſarily be raiſed, 
and that with the loſs of the artillery and ſtores. It 
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Ser BP" a5 farther to be apprehended, that the rivers would 
„ bu hereby be rendered impaſſable, and the retreat of 


he army to Fort St. David be cut off; beſides 
hich, the fleet would be expoſed to the moſt im- 
unent danger of periſhing on the coaſt. For theſe 
Wealons it was unanimouſly reſolved to embark the 
ores and cannon, and raiſe the ſiege. On the 6th 
ay of October the army ſtruck their tents and be- 
gan to march back to Fort St. David, the ſeamen 
ind the artillery having been previouſly re-em- 
parked on board the fleet. Such was the unſuc- 
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ceſsful iſſue of this expedition againſt Pondichem 
in which upwards of one thouſand men were 00 
On the fide of the French, the number deſtroye 
was ſomewhat leſs conſiderable ; however, five hun. 
dred Europeans fell during the ſiege. 
admiral diſplayed all the abilities of a gallant ay 
experienced commander, but by the iſſue of th 
fiege, Du Pleix bore away the wreath of fam 
The Indian nations conceived a high opinion of th 
French, from the ſucceſs which crowned their arm 
and they began to grow reſpected in thoſe parts, x 
the firſt and greateſt of the European powers. By 
this ſuperiority was of ſhort duration. The cou 
of France was ſo highly pleaſed with the condut 
of Du Pleix, that he was inveſted with the gra 
ribbon of the order of St. Louis; an honour whid 
had never before been conferred on any man out d 
the military ſervice. 
Ihe moſt conſiderable captures made by the Eng: 
liſh during the year 1748, were as follow: ſeventer 
French ſhips richly laden from the Levant, take 
by admiral Byng's ſquadron; the Magnanime, 
French man of war, of ſeventy-four guns, and fi 


hundred and eighty-ſix men, commanded by d 


marquis d'Albert, Chef d'Eſcadre, fell in with tie 
Nottingham, captain Harland, and the Portland 

tain Stevens, to whom after ſix hours engig 
ment ſhe ſtruck, having forty-five men killed ai 


one hundred and five wounded ; the Nottinghaf 


had fixteen killed and eighteen wounded, the Por 
land only four wounded ; the Jaſon, a French EA 
India ſhip, of ſeven hundred tons, thirty guns, all 
one hundred and eighty men, from Port Orient 
Pondicherry, with ftores and ammunition, 1 
eight caſes of filver, taken by the Saliſbury man 
war, captain Edgcombe, and brought into PI 


mouth; the Grand Biche, a French privateer, 0 
| ewentf 
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Jenty-:wo guns, and one hundred and ſixty men, 


ei nich had been very active during the whole war, 

lol, WA xs taken by the Bellona man of war, captain Camp- 

" ell; the Tereſa, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, from the. 
; | 


awannah, with fixty thouſand dollars in ea 3 


"ith ge gdes a very rich cargo, taken near Cadiz, by the 
. yger privateer of Briſtol, captain Seix; the St. 
ifoire, of three hundred and fifty tons, ſixteen 


uns, ſix pounders, and forty- nine men, with wine, 
randy, and bale goods, from Bourdeaux to Ca- 
ada, taken by the Prince of Orange privateer of 


1 zuernſey, of eight carriage guns, and fifty men, 
m_ ptain Veſconte, after a fight of ſeven hours, at 
\duf e ſecond boarding : the captain received a muſ- 


et-ſhot through the thigh, and his lieutenant four 
alls in his thigh, at the firſt broad-ſide, but both 
ept the deck and fought to the end. The priva- 
xr had two men killed and five wounded ; a South 
ea ſhip, valued at ſixty thouſand pounds, taken by 
vo Rhode Iſland privateers ; another Spaniſh prize, 
alued at thirty thouſand pounds, was taken by the 
ort Mahon man of war, and carried into Boſton. 
The Spaniards, during the war, loſt one thouſand 
o hundred and forty-nine ſhips, and the French 
o thouſand one hundred and. eighty-five; amount- 
g in the whole to three thouſand four hundred and 
irty-four. The Engliſh loſt one thouſand three 
undred and fixty ſhips, taken by the Spaniards, and 
e thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-eight, taken 
y the French; amounting;together to three thou- 
Ind two hundred and thirty-eight, being one hun- 
Need and ninety-ſix leſs in number than their cap- 
res during the whole courſe of the war. Several 


w | the Spaniſh prizes were immenſely rich; many 
an oF the French were of conſiderable value; and 
though the Engliſh loſt ſome ſhips of great value, 


et it has been computed that Great Britain gained 


* 
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on the balance near two millions during the wy 


ſuch as had been deſtroyed and loſt, 


os Ada es 
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So that although the government was impoveriſhe 
thereby, individuals were enriched, How mud 
the power of France at ſea had ſuffered in this con 
teſt, will appear from the following | 


Lift of all the French King's Naval Force at ti 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle. 


| | rance, 

Of the Line. Par, Fo 

2 cu he Eng 

Tonant — 80 || Bourbon — and 0 
Margravine — 80 || Mars — fl TS 


Intrepide — 74 | Hevrevx — 6 
Efperance — 74 || Tigre — 56 
Duc d'Orleans . #74 || Arc-en-Ceil — 66 


preat I 
atificat 
Fiſtincti 


St. Eſprit — 74 || Neptune —_—— attuti 
Ferme — 74 || Carillon, — o 
Superbe — 74 || Brillant — 0 ould! 
Jeuſt — 74 || Lacrime — Pp ere o 


Dauphine — 74 || Trito — 50 
Achilles — 74 || Aquillon — 90 


e aſſit 


ual ſh 


Centaur — 74 | hich t 
Northumberland 70 FRIGATES, ſpend, 
Liſs _ 70 || Argonant — M onkir! 
Slide — 64 || Angleſey, Eng. 4 Wd, to 
Leopold — 64 || Zephire — -oMrner 
Content as 64 || Attalante — g varanti 
Toulouſe — 60 | Votage — Wie a 
St. Louis — 60 Venus — ob em; t 
Conſtante — 60 [Flore — cen « 


er here 
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Of theſe, ſeven were worn out and unſerviceabl 
One half of the French navy had fallen int 
the hands of Great Britain during the war, beſice 


11 


\ 
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The peace was at length concluded, and ſigned 
on the 17th day of October. By it all priſoners on 
ach ſide were to be mutually releaſed without ranſom, 
1d all conqueſts reſtored, Thereby, whatever had 
een conquered by France in the Auſtrian and Dutch 
etherlands, was given up to their former poſſeſ- 
Pr; and as it was agreed that the ſame reſtitution 
Would be mutually made between Great Britain and 
rance, of all forts or territories ſubdued during the 
par, Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies was reſtored to 
he Engliſ company; and on the other hand, the 
and of Cape Breton, and its town and fortreſs of 
ouiſbourg, were reſtored to France. The king of 
reat Britain agreed to ſend, immediately after the 
atification of the treaty, two perſons of rank and 
Piſtinction to reſide in France, as hoſtages, until 
ſtitution ſhould be made of Cape Breton, and all 


Ae other conqueſts. which his Britannic majeſty 
Would have atchieved in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, 
$0 WWcfore or after the preliminaries were ſigned. Hereby 
ee. affiento contract, with the article of the an- 


val ſhip, was confirmed for four years, during 
hich the enjoyment of that privilege had been 
ſpended ſince the commencement of the war: 


4 WWD unkirk was to remain fortified on the land- ſide; 
4 Wd, towards the ſea, continue on the footing of 
mer treaties. All the contracting powers became 
osranties to the king of Pruſſia, for the duchy of 


leſia and che county of Glatz, as he then poſſeſſed 
em; they likewiſe engaged to ſecure the empreſs 
ueen. of Hungary and Bohemia, in poſſeſſion of 
er hereditary dominions, according to the prag- 
atic ſanction. The other articles regulated the 
drms and times fixed for their mutual reſtitution, 
well as for the termination of hoſtilities in every 
art of the world. But the right of the Engliſh 
bjects to navigate in the American ſeas, without 
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F being ſearched, was not once mentioned; though eſta 
| this claim was the original fource of the difference 

= between Great Britain and Spain“: nor were the 
= h limits of Acadia aſcertained, although it had be 
agreed by the treaty of Utrecht, that commiſſioner 
ſhould be appointed within two years after the at. 
fication of that compact, who fhould finally deter. 
_ mine that matter; no ſuch adjuſtment had hee 
made, and this point, with all other matters of gi. 
pute between the two nations, were again referre( 
to the fame vague and imaginary deciſion ; which 
meant, in ſhort, nothing more than to get rid of the 

| ſubject for the preſent : the negotiators on the pan 


r 


r 
"AE _ 
—_— * * ä 
* 7 3 n 
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= of Great Britain had neither penetration enough ty 
„ diſcover that the foundation for future bloody war 
_—_— was laid in this ſuperficial manner, of reconciling 


2 the jarring intereſts of the two nations, nor patrig 
—_— ꝛͤtiſm̃ ſufficient to excite them to ſecure a permanent 
—_—_ peace to their country, by entering into laborjow 
diſcuſſions of her rights. Conſidering the fupert- 
eial manner, in which queſtions of the utmoſt in. 
1 portance were decided upon, the peace of Ax h 
__ Chapelle was rather a ſuſpenſion of arms than the 
_—_ reſtoration of ſtable tranquillity. The treaty 
Utrecht had long and juſtly been a ſuhject of re 
proach to thoſe by whom 1t was negotiated, but 
the treaty that was now concluded, was, if poſſible, 
ſtill more deſpicable and erroneous. | 
We ſhall cloſe the chapter with ſome remarks on 
the ſtate of commerce, during this period. 


The French having conſiderably gained upon 
England in her trade to the ports in the Levatt 
Seas, partly by the ſhortneſs of the voyage thithe! 
from Marſailles, and farther, from their having 


* Smollett's Hiſtory of England, Vol. XI. p. 307. 
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eſtabliſhed manufactures of ſuch kinds of light 
woollen cloths, as were ſuited to the climate of the 
country whither they were exported ; theſe having 
leſs intrinſic value than the cloth manufactured ih 
England, they could afford to ſell at a cheaper rate. 
Another advantage enjoyed by the French in their 
trade with the Turks was, that they could ſupply them 
with ſugar, indico, and other articles of merchan- 
dize, on better terms than their rivals. On theſe 
accounts the Levant trade from Great Britain was 


found very much to decline; and it became a queſ- 


tion much agitated in the year 1744, whether the 
ſhorteſt way for England's regaining the aſcendency 
in that very important branch of commerce, would 


be, to lay the Turkey trade entirely open to all 


Britiſh ſubjects ? In conſequence hereof, a bill was 
brought into parliament for enlarging and regu- 
lating the trade to the Levant Seas; which was 
founded upon the principle, that the number of 
traders in an open trade, would enable the Engliſh 
to underſel the French, and recover the ground 
which they had gradually loſt. Whilſt this bill was 
depending, our Turkey or Levant Company, was 
heard at the bar of the houſe of commons. They 
readily admitted that their trade was much decayed, 
but proved to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, that 
laying that commerce open would not have a ten- 
dency to benefit it. The advantages which France 
poſſeſſed of manufacturing their ſhowey and light 
cloths with Spaniſh wool, would remain the ſame. 
They ſtated that the wars, which Peter czar of 
Muſcovy had waged in Perſia, had put a ſtop to the 
trade in filk, which the Engliſh had formerly carried 
on from the ports of Aleppo and Smyrna, not leſs 
than a thouſand bales, worth about one hundred 
pounds each, having been annually ſent from the 
province of Ghilaun, through Turkey, which the 

com- 
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. . tranſported through Ruſſia. 
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company took in barter for their own woolen cloth. 
This article of trade, as well as rhubarb, is noy 
They repreſented that 
a decreaſe of one half at leaſt, in the conſumption 
of ſundry drugs, had been occaſioned by the change 


of faſhions, as well as in gauls, goats-wool, and 


mohair-yarn : that the great increaſe of Italian and 


Spaniſh raw-filk alſo leſſens the vent for Turkey 


raw-ſilk, although thoſe ſilks are bought with ready 
money; whereas the Turkey raw-ſilk is taken in 
return for the Britiſh manufactures ſold there. The 
cauſes of the decline of trade being thus pointed 


out, the company proceeded to repreſent their | 
claims to protection: that confiding in the royal 


charters and privileges which had been granted 
them, they had at a large expence ſupported the 
charge of an ambaſſador at Conſtantinople ; and of 
conſuls in other parts of Turkey: as alſo in obtain- 
ing and renewing the needful capitulations with the 
Ottoman Port; and alſo in making conſiderable 
ſettlements at Conſtantinople, Aleppo, Smyrna, 
and other places, the benefits ariſing from which 
the bill depending, if paſſed into a law, would en- 
tirely deprive them of. Theſe arguments had ſuch 
weight with the houſe, that the bill was thrown out, 
The Jews were very active in promoting this bill; 
therefore, to procure its rejection, the friends of the 
company induſtriouſly propagated a clamour, that 
theſe people would, if admitted into this trade when 
laid open, engroſs it entirely to themſelves, the 
Jews in Turkey being the agents for the principal 
people there, and the general brokers for mer- 
chants ; ſo that by combining among themſelves, 


they are able very much to influence the prices of 


merchand1ze, 


The 


1. The original capital doubled, and 
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The ſtock and funds of the bank of England at 


this time, were as follows: 


reduced to three per cent. . 3,200,004 

tereſt, is — 

2. By cancelling exchequer bills 3d. 

Geo. I. at 4 per cent. 

z. Purchaſed in the year 1722, of the 
South Sea Company, at four þ 4,000,000 
per cent. — | 

4. Annuities charged on the ſurplus 

of the funds of lottery, 1714, at f 15250, oo 

four per cent. — 

5. Annuities at four per cent. charged 
on the duty of coals ſince Lahn 1,7 $0,000 

day, 1710 — 15 


oo, oo 


Total Bank capital — 5 10,700,000 


Beſide the ſeveral three per cent. lottery annui- 
ties, transferable at the Bank, viz. of the year 1731, 
eight hundred thouſand pounds of the year 1742: 
eight hundred thouſand pounds of the year 1743: 
one million, eight hundred thouſand pounds of 
theyear 1744: all which annuities are entirely ſeparate. 
and diſtin&t from what is known by the name of 
the capital ſtock of the Bank as above ſtated. 
Thoſe annuities being entitled to the rate of intereſt 
Lipulated by parliament, whereas the capital ſtock 
of the Bank was entitled to all the benefit of that 
company's banking, in the fulleſt extent. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſeryed here, that although the above 
lum of ten million ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
was actually due from the public to the Bank, yet 
the transferrable capital in the Bank books, 2 
| vide 
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** 


Sao : CuA 
vided among all their proprietors, was really ng 
more than nine million eight hundred thouſng ren 
pounds Bank ſtock, there being the ſum of nine | 
hundred thouſand pounds undivided capital remain. 
ing in that company's corporate capacity, the in- 
tereſt of which was diyided among the proprietor 
The profits of the company, by banking, aroſe 
from various tranſactions; ſuch as circulating go- 
verment's Exchequer bills, and by other dealings 
with the public; by diſcounting merchants bills of | 
exchange ; by dealing in foreign bullion, and mak- Th 
ing temporary loans, By theſe means, the corporz- 
tion was enabled to divide annually, at this time, 
five and a half per cent. on their transferrable capi- 

tal. The yearly profits made by the Bank of Eng. iſ ml : 
land, may be found by the following calculation; Th 


Iprofits 


rate of 


Jeas of 


Dividend made by the Bank of | Eng- 1 5 ſidered 
land of five and a half per cent. | $29,000 hick” 
to the proprictors of 9,800,000]. J — " We iohices 

rantin 


Arinual intereſt paid to the Bank by wa 
the public, on 3, 200, oool. at þ 96,000 Horth- v 
firee per cent. is | eltern 

——On 7,500,000], at four per cent. is 300,000 WP) 63 
| E 

Total intereſt received from the Bank} 396,0 "rougt 
of England, from the Public nd the 

Annval profits made „„ 143 ner 

$3900 i. -Y 
| | | — — etermi 

I from this we deduct the intereſt paid} deing t 


jury, ad 

Durir 
bounty 
Vas gra 
ourage! 
Then - dvanci 
Vol. 


by government on their undivided [ 
capital of goo,oca!, at four per 


36,009 


— 
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Then the clear annual profits of the] | 
Bank, by their money concerns | i 
with the public, and by all their „ 
other banking concerns, in order 8 


to enable them to make a divi- > 100, co 
dend to their ſtock-holders of 


ole five and a half per cent. will be 
60 when all ſalaries, and every Kind | 
* of expence is defrayed Y 
$0 #3 


This mode of calculation, will eaſily ſhow- the 

Iprofits made by the Bank of England, at any given 
rate of intereſt paid on their capital flock: In the 
year 1746, the capital of the Bank was further 
Wincreaſed by a new loan to government. 
The diſcovery of a north weſt paſſage to the 
ſeas of Japan and China, ſtill continued to be con- 
fidered as an object of national importance, on 
hich account, an act of parliament paſſed in the 
gighteenth year of king Geo. II. (cap. 17.) for 
ranting a public reward to ſuch perſon or perſons, 
his majeſty's ſubject or ſubjects, as ſhall diſcover a 
north-weſt paſſage through Hudſon's ſtraits, to the 
eſtern and ſouthern ocean of America. Where- 
by it was. enacted, that if any ſhip, belonging to 
any of his majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall find out, and fail 
through any paſſage by ſea, between Hudſon's bay 
nd the weſtern and ſouthern ocean of America, the 
dwner or his aſſigns, ſhall receive a reward of 
wenty thouſand pounds. The commiſſioners for 
letermining this diſcovery, are therein named, 


ry, admiralty, &c. 

During the ſeſſion of parliament, a further 
bounty on the exportation of Britiſh and Iriſh linens 
"as granted, in order to give every poſſi>!e en- 
ouragement to manufactures, which were ſo ra pidly 


kdvancing 1 into conſequence. 


Then 
5 Vol. IV, D d d | The 


deing the great officers of ſtate, and of che trea- 


{ Book vi 
The advantages derived to the French, from tþ 
ceding to them the iſland of Cape Breton, at the Mal 06 
peace, are thus ſtated by Sir William Peppere iſeſtima 

"., who commanded the land forces 1 in the reduction a and fo 
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that iſland. Ard: 
hundre 
1 N the gut of Canſo down along the He th 
YM ſhore to Louiſburg, and from thence branch 
Ph to the north-eaſt part of Cape Breton, enhanc 
* he ſuppoſed five hundred ſhallops 2,50 fiſh Pr 
= were annually employed, each of being 
= \ - which required, at ſea and on ſhore, at 
- leaſt five men. In all _ 
== Alſo, ſixty brigantines, ſchooners, and WT he v: 
= loops, with each fifteen men ; at 
He calculates that theſe five The oi, 
hundred. ſhallops would 33 


catch three hundred quin- | 150,000 
tals of fiſn in the ſummer ; 
ſeaſon. In all _ 


4-2 


/ 


"_ of the brigantines, | Thi 
ſchconers and ſloops, he 6. * = 

| ſuppoſes might catch ſix f 30 land 5 
hundred quintals. — — MY 
- Total quintals of fiſh ee 186,000 ml pe 

| 7 ly made at Cape Breton | 338 
To carry this fiſh to Europe, ninety- three French. 

© ſhips are ſuppoſed to be employed, of The 
the burden of two thouſand quintals he infa 
. each, twenty ſailors to each ſhip. In all Iiderab] 
Total men employed in N fiſhery at) died t 
"= Breton j inter 
B tau W. 
Thee fame calculator goes on, and eſtimates the uu . pene 
ber of ſeamen employed in the general an 1 —_ 
the banks of Ney foundland, ae the he port, | "mw 
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Maloes and Granville, which, including the above 
eſtimate for Cape Breton, amount to four hundred 
ind fourteen ſhips, twenty-four thouſand five hun- 
red and twenty ſeamen, and one million one 
hundred and forty-nine thouſand quintals of fiſh.. 
He then proceeds to eſtimate the value of this 
branch of trade, the profits upon which are greatly 
enhanced by the quantity of train oil which theſe 
h produce, an hogſhead of ſixty gallons of oil; 
deing drawn from every hundred quintals of fiſh. 


2,500 


. £7 „ 
746,850 O0 


at — 
[The oil at — — 656,092 10 0 
From what is called the mud fiſhery 178,750 © 0 


IT he value of the fiſh, mo 


— 


Value of one year's fiſnery | 981,692 10 0 


This important branch of trade can only be car- 
jed on in its full extent, by being in poſſeſſion of the 
land of Cape Breton, as a convenient and well 
ortified harbour is eſſentially neceſſary. Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell died in the year 1759. much about 
the time that Cape Breton was again taken from the 
French. | | 
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the cultivation of the ſugar-cane was attended with 


was much reduced. When the war with France 
| 1 out in 1744, the expence of freight and in- 


{till worſe : this put the planters of that fine county 


w 
0 4 * ona 


— 


chandize, took it off, but this did not encourz 
the planters to begin again to cultivare this plant, 
and the Weſt-India iſlands in general, finding thy 


greater advantages, gradually dropped the cultiy 
tion of indico. The French iſlands purſued a di. 
ferent courſe, and annually increaſed their quantiy 
of indico, ſo that their Weft-India iſlands ſupplied 
the greateſt part of Europe therewith. The ſung 
paid by Great Britain and Ireland to France for this 
neceſſary article, as we have already obſerved, hy 
been eſtimated at two hundred thouſand pound; 
year, Fortunately for the intereſt of theſe king: 
doms, the provinces of North and South Carolin, . 
began aſſiduouſly to cultivate the growth of indico WW Whii 
about the year 1747. Thoſe two colonies had by ho 
This time carried the production of rice to ſuch ; 9. 
height, that even in time of peace, its quantity hi The 
overſtocked thoſe parts of Europe to which the by 
were wont to ſend it, ſo that the profit thereupon 0 


rance being increaſed, this branch of trade grey 


upon trying to employ their negroes in another wa 
and the indico was found to anſwer beyond expec- 
tation. To encourage this infant attempt, a bounty 
of ſix-pence per Ib. wt. was granted by parliamenta 
all indico raiſed in any of the Britiſh American c 
Ionies, and imported into Great Britain, direc 
from the place of its growth; which has been# 
tended with very beneficial conſequences. 
It has been already obſerved, that the parliament 
raiſed the ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 174 
by impoſing a duty of five pounds per cent. 0! 
merchandize imported. Whilſt the bill was de: 
pending, the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands were gre) 
cs | 0 i alarmed, 
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armed, and repreſented the vaſt injury which 
they were likely co ſuftain thereby. From the au- 


thentic vouchers, which were then produced of the 


fate of the ſugar-plantations, a comparative view 
may be formed of the trade carried on from thence, 
and from thoſe of France. 


It appeared that the French Weſt- 
India iſlands of Martinico, Gua- | 
daloupe, and the otherſmallerco- 622, 500 

lonies, produced of ſugar in th Iran 


| ct. 


year 1742 — 3 
St. Domingo — — 848, ooo 
Total hundred weight 1470, 500 


Which amounts to 122, 500 
hogſheads of 12 hundred 
* weight each.” ng 


The ſugars produced! 


| bycheBririſh Weſt- | Hhds, 


India iſlands in the 
year 1742, and _ 2,950 


* 


orted into Great- 
dic amounted | 
„ e ee 
Shipped to the nort-/ 
ern colonies af 5, oo 
to foreign markets ; 
Total hogtheads 65,950, or 791,400 cwr. 


French produce exceeded the} 
_ Engliſh by, — | 


Or 56,550 hogſheads, 


* 


being nearly double. 


| 679,100 cut. 


The conſumption in Great Britain is eſtimated at 


$ 5,714 hogſheads, fo that the ſugars exported to 
reland as well as to all foreign markets, do not ex- 
cred 5,236 hogſheads. | Th 
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The total yearly valve of the ſugars produced by 
the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, Was computeg 


at 'one million four hundred thouſand: Pounds ſter. 


ling money.” Theſe enquiries into the ſtate of the 
fogar colonies, farther tended to prove, that fince 
France had ſo greatly improved her poffeſfions, there 
is more ſugar, made in a plentiful, ſeaſon, in all the 
wands, the Spamiſh,, Portugueſe, Dutch, and Da. 
niſn colonies being included, than, all Europe can 
r 

Whilſt the bill for laying. theſe additional duties 
was depending in parliament, various accountz 
were publiſhed by the tobacco merchants, with 2 
deſign to exempt that commotity from being in- 
cluded therein. Theſe accounts, ſtated, that upon 
2 medium of three years in thei cuſtom-houſe books, 
Viz. 1744, 1745, and 1746, forty million pounds 
weight of tobacco, were imported into England, 


alone from our American plantations. -: Thirty- 


three million of which were again exported, $o 
that England was ſuppoſed: annually to conſume 
ſeven million pounds weight þf tobacco. The net 
duty upon which, amounted to. one hundred and 
thirty- eight thouſand five hundred and forty-one 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. The 
whole value of the tobacco imported into Great 
Britain, both for home conſumption and foreign 
markets, was computed at one million pounds ſter- 
ling per annum, which theſe writers repreſented as 
being a clear gain to the nation: ſuperadded 
to Which, that branch of trade conſtantly em- 
ployed twenty - five thouſand tons of ſhipping. But 
as theſe calculations were made with a view to an- 
ſwer a particular purpoſe, they ſnould be admitted 
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IST of Ships 1 5 — Veſſels which were 
A taken, 4 8 or deſtroyed during the Wer 
with Spain and France, 1739 to 1748. * "A 


Ships taken or loſt. 5 Gund, Tse 
victory lo& 100 October 5, 1744 
Northumberland taken 70 May 3, 1744 
Orford . e 70 Pebruary 13,1744 
Weymouth loſt 60 © cbruary 152 AJGE 
Tillbury | burnt ; 60 Sept. 22, 1742 
Colcheſter - - loſt 50 October 21, 1744 
Glouceſter . burnt  5o Auguſt 15, 1742; 

| Tyger EX Joſt 50 January 12, 1742 
St, Albans loſt 50 October 20, 1744 
Greenwich + loſt go  Odtober 20, 1744 
Angleſea taken 44 March 29, 1745 
Loo loſt 44 February 5, 1743 
Bridgwater, Joſt 24 Sept. 18, 1743 

, . -, 24 | ow an none 
Wager PJ May =="1740 
Pf! 0 24, "Nor Its 1744 


2 taken, 2 burnt, 12 loſt, | 
From the above liſt it "_ how dra fatal the TOR 
1744 was to the Britiſh navy. | 


81 © © P S. 
Drake Joſt Nov. 22, 1742 
Grampus haſt © * OG: — 1742 
„ Jan. 13, 1741 
Satan lo May, — 7742 
„„ Od. 4, 1741 
Wolf TBE — Cann. Oct. 2, 1740 
Swallo ?, l oſt Dec. 24, 1744 
Grampus, (rebuilt) 1661— 1744 
Bonetta Fee eee 
Mercury © taken April 15, 1745 
Mediator funk -- July 29, 1745 
Wolf, (rebuilt) ) taken Oct. 29, '— 
Fame foundered Sept. — 1745 
Sapphira's as: „ Sept. — 1745 


 valtaſh, rebuilt loſt une 24, 1740 
( F J 43 6: IRE. 
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| following account of naval commanders, who han 


[Book Y], 
E- s AIs. 
12 Ships taken or loſt. 5 | | Time when, 
Anne Gally burnt Feb. 12, 1743 
Duke : | burnt June 14, 1742 
Mercury 8 Dec. 12, 1744 
3 3 BOMBS. 
Thunder loſt OR, 20, 1744 
Blaſt taken Oct. — 1745 
Lightning loſt June 16, 1745 
za Storeſhip burnt Jan. 16, 1743 
Lark Hulk loſt Oct. 20, 1744 


For the captures made by the French in king William's 
war ſee vol. III. page 30; and for thoſe during the long 
war, maintained by queen Anne, ſee the ſame vol. page 341, 


It is pleaſing to trace the progreſſive ſteps by 
which men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
noble deeds, have gained thoſe honours which they 
have finally reached ; we ſhall therefore ſubjoin the 


riſen to eminence in the ſervice of their countr), 
many of whom are yet alive. 


Captains, Dates of Commiſſions, 


Edw. Hawke _ March 20, 1733-4 
Charles Knowles — Feb. 4, 1736-7 
Hon. Edw. Boſcawen — arch 12, — 
Temple Weſt _ June 13, 1738 
Geo. Pocock + — Aug. I, —— 
Francis Holbourne — Feb. 15, 1739-4 
Nath. Watſon — | 5 16, 1740 
_ Harry Powlet, now Duke of Bolton, July, 15, 1740 
Peter Oſborn, — July 28, — 
John Brett — March 25, 1741 
Thomas Pye — April 13, — 
Charles Hardy — Aug. 10, — 
Charles Saunders, — Sept. 26, 
3 
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CAPTAINS, Dates of Commiſſions, 
George earl Northeſk — Avguſt 25, 1741 
' MS Charles Holmes — Feb. 20, 1741-2 
; Francis Geary _ June 30, 1742 
: George Bridges Rodney — Nov. g, —— 
+ Piercy Brett Fl Sept, 30, 1743 
Alexander lord Colvine — March 16, 1743-4 
George Elliot — May 12, 1744 
Hon. Auguſtus Keppel — Dec. 11, — 
4 peter Dennis | Feb. 9, 1744-5 
? Arthur Forreſt — March 9, 1744-5 
5 R. Hughes — April 2, 1745 
Robert Harland — March 19, 1745-6 
a Hon. John Byron — Dec. 30, 1740 
am“ Hon, Auguſtus John Hervey, now 
long earl of Briffol - — Jan. 15, 1746-7 
342 Peter Parker _ May 6, 1747 
Hon, 8. Barrington — May 29, 
; by J. Campbell — Nov. 23, — 
8 by MASTERS a6d CommMaNDERs. 
they WI Richard Tyrrel — March 5, 1742-3 
the Edward Vernon — Dec. 5, 1747 
har LIEUTENANTS. 
, Matthew Buckle — June 14, 1739 
Marriot Arbuthnot — Auguſt 21, —— 
[ Appointed a men, 22d of June, 1 1747. ] 
5. Molineux Shuldham — Auguſt 31, — 
4 [ Appointed a Captain 12th 0 7 44% atk ] 
3 Hugh Pallifer ep. 18, 174 
3 [ Appointed a Captain, 26th of November, 1746] 
Hen. Waſhington Shirley, now 
earl Ferrers — Jan. 6, 1941-2 
40 [ Appointed a ; Captain, April 19, 1746. 
| Hugh Pigot Feb. 9. — 
; [ Appointed a Captain 22d of April, 1746.] 
John Lockhart October 21, 1743 
1 Hyde Parker — — Jan. 16, 1745-6 
C Vor. IV. E e e CHAT 
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A View of Naval and Commercial Events, from th 
Peace of AIX La CHAPELLE io the Commencement of 
= Hoſtilities between GREAT BRITAIN and FRaxcy, 


—_ ſelves 1 
— : Bill for regulating Seamen—Regulations of the Africn eſtorec 
1 Trade Bounty to Britiſh Whale Fiſbers— Plan Four of 


Manning the Navy—Settlement of Nova Scotia- 
Depredations committed by the Barbary Corſair 
Reduction af the Intereſk on the National Deli 

Treaty of Madrid Te New Style introduced in 
Great Britain — Farther Parliamentary En 
ragement for the Diſcovery of the Longitude—Natur 
lization of the Fews—State of the Britiſh Sunn 


igitatec 
ouſe re 
onfider 
Is cove! 
rar, ani 
Deen ma 


normot 
Colonies —Mutiny Bill for the Service of the Fal-Whine tho 
India Company — Death of Mr. Pelham — M make 
Parliament — Eftabliſhment of .the Society for Ming b 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufafures, and (ons; a 


merce——Computation of the Tounage of England men's 


Shipping—War in the Eaſt Indies between the Eugnd eig 
liſh Company and the Country Government. Fremde e ordin 
Trade in the Eaſt—State of the Britiſh Colonie i ay to ſe; 
North America, \ | | uning ( 
| | | orty tho 

derſons: t 


EACE being reſtored, the king of Great Britai 
met his parliament on the 29th day of Ne 
vember, 1748, and in the ſpeech, which he deli 


vered upon that occaſion, he acquainted them, thi 
| ; my 


ces to 


# 
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in fixing the terms on which the general tranquillity 


of Europe was to be reſtored, he had endeavoured 
to procure for his own ſubjects as well as for his 


lallies, the beſt conditions which the circumſtances 


of affairs would admit of. He concluded, with re- 
commending to the commons, the improvement of 
the public revenue, the maintenance of a reſpect- 
able naval force, the advancement of commerce, 
and the cultivation of the arts of peace. Although 
he miniſtry carried every point by a great majority, 
yet the members in the oppoſition beſtirred them- 
ſelves in repreſenting the terms on which peace was 
eſtored as deſtructive of the intereſts and the ho- 
hour of the nation. After theſe points had been 
zoitated with great warmth, but to little effect, the 
ouſe reſolved itfelf into a committee, to take into 
onſideration the means of diſcharging ſuch debrs 
ks government had contracted in the courſe of the 
ar, and for Which no parliamentary grants had 
deen made. It then appeared neceſſary to vote the 
normous ſum of ſeven millions two hundred and 
ine thouſand four hundred and forty-three pounds 
o make good deficiencies. The navy and victu- 
ling bills undiſcharged, amounted to three mil- 
ons; another million was required for diſcharging 
amen's wages; two hundred and eighty- five thou- 
and eight hundred and ſeventy-eight pounds for 
he ordinary of the navy for 1749, including half 
ay to ſea-officers; ten thouſand. pounds: for main- 
uning decrepid ſeamen in Greenwich hoſpitak; 
brty thouſand pounds was voted for tranfporting 
erſons to Nova Scotia; ten thoufarid® pounds for 
pporting the trade to Africa, and five thouſand 
Iree hundred and four pounds for improving the 
deny of Georgia: The number of ſeamen was re- 


uced to ſeventeen thouſand, and that of the land 
orces to eighteen thouſand eight hundred and fty- 
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a a bill for amending, explaining, and reducing inty 


royal aſſent. The commons in the courſe of ® 
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ſeven, including guards and garriſons. In conſe. 
queace of theſe diſcharges, the wages of ſeamen in 
the merchant's ſervice fell from fifty ſhillings y 
twenty-five ſhillings per month. 

As ſoon as the miniſtry was exonerated from theb 
debts, a bill was brought in, under the title 


one act of parliament, the laws relating to the nay, 
the tendency of which was to ſubject half pay of- 
cers to martial law. This ſpread a general alam 
among the ſea-officers, and a petition was preſented 
to the houſe by Sir John Norris, ſubſcribed by three 
admirals and forty-ſeven captains, who were u chant 
members of parliament. It ſet forth that the bill per{o: 
depending contained ſeveral clauſes highly in-. vpon 
rious and diſhonourable to naval officers in genen more 
and might be attended with fatal conſequences tte In 
the public ſervice ; and that as the preſent laws H oppre 
the government of the navy had been always found fur-tr 
ſufficient for that end, and the power of the lord So th: 
miral, co-operating with the zeal of the fea-officen pany, 


had been hitherto effectual to ſecure the ſerviced capab 
thoſe on half. pay upon preſſing occaſions ; the ei natior 
tioners hoped they ſhould not be ſubjected to conſic 
many hardſhips and diſcouragements that muſt aſp exami 
tend an alteration of the preſent laws with reg bay, 
to them, and therefore prayed to be heard for at 
council againſt certain parts of the bill. Sir Pe from 1 
Warren feconded the motion for the reading of i Dature 
petition, The diſcontent occaſioned by this 1 Pany 
regulation, diffuſed itſelf generally through an Comm 
ranks in the navy, and threatened very ſerious cl ſeeme 
ſequences. At length the two moſt exception open, 
clauſes in the bill were expunged, and after it ha Frenc 
undergone various modifications in its prog were 
through the two houſes, it at length received i . 
n 
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ſeſſion, teſtified a laudable ſpirit for promoting the 
commerce of the kingdom; which, in the courſe of 
the following year, produced many beneficial regu- 
lations, founded on the principle of aboliſhing mo- 
nopolies, and encouraging a free trade as much as 
poſſible. This produced a ſcheme for laying open 
the commerce of Hudſon's bay, when immediately 

etitions were poured in from Briſtol, Liverpool, 


K VI. 


onſe. 
en In 
8 tg 


theſe 
le of 
x into 


navy, i | 
v of- and other places, praying that the trade thither 
alam might be laid open. A committee was appointed 


to hear the pleas on both ſides. The advocates 
for a free trade, urged that a ſmall body of mer- 
chants, conſiſting 25 not more than one hundred 
perſons, divided among themſelves a large profit 
upon a ſmall capital. That they employed no 
more than four annual ſhips, and that they treated 
the Indians with whom they trafficked, in a cruel and 
oppreſſive manner, whereby the greateſt part of the 
fur-trade was engroſſed by the French of Canada. 
So that the excluſive privilege enjoyed by this com- 
pany, occaſioned a branch of commerce, which was 
capable of being extended ſo as to produce great 
national advantages, to remain unimportant and in- 
conſiderable. The committee then proceeded to 
examine many witneſſes who had lived at Hudſon's 
bay, whoſe report gave very little ground to hope 
for any conſiderable increaſe of commerce there; 
from the ſeverity of the climate, and the unkindly 
nature of the ſoil. Nor did it appear that the com- 
Wy pany had by any miſconduct, injured the interior 
commerce carried on with the Indians; and it 
ſeemed very doubtful, whether, if the trade was laid 
open, it might not be gradually loſt from us to the 
French of Canada; and the majority of the houſe 
were of opinion, that no national benefits would 
ariſe from a free trade. | 
Another buſineſs, which engaged the houſe of 
1 com- 
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commons during this long and active ſeſſion, wy 
the revival of a deſign which had been formed in 
the reign of queen Anne, for manning the navy in 
times of emergency, without having recourſe to the 
mode of r ſeamen. The miniſtry propoſed 
that a certain number of ſeamen, ſhould receive 
gratuity from government, in conſequence of which 
their names ſhould be regiſtered, and they ſhould 
be liable to be called out into the ſervice at a ſhor 
notice. However beneficial ſuch a plan might be, 
as it happened to be the method adopted by France, 
it had ſo many popular prejudices to combat with, 
that Mr. Pelham thought fit to drop the deſign, 

The government of Great Britain began now ſe. 
riouſly to conſider the great importance of the coun- 
try and ports of Nova Scotia. A patriotic indivi. 
dual had, in the year 1735, preſented a very ju. 
dicious memorial and petition to the privy council 
reſpecting the defenceleſs ſtate of that country, and 
the advantages which might be drawn from it. His 
repreſentations were diſregarded, but the miniſtry 
at length, began to conſider Nova Scotia as the 
very key to North America, and were now as much 
diſpoſed to over-rate its value, as they had before 
been to neglect it altogether. . Notwithſtanding the 
unfriendly nature of the ſoil here, and the country 
being overſpread with large trees, which can only 
be removed by immenſe labour, and when felled 
are unfit for the purpoſes of timber, yet many eſſen- 
tial advantages are derived from having an eſta 
bliſhmenc here; its ſituation making it convenient 
for annoying and intercepting an enemy; as it is 
barrier for New England; affords a convenient port 
for the: fiſhery of the neighbouring ſeas ; and among 
its immenſe: foreſts, many trees are found very 
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uſeful for refitting the royal navy. But though this 
climate is in the temperate zone, the winters are 
long and ſevere, and followed by ſudden and ex- 
ceſſive heats, to which generally fucceed very thick 
ſogs, that laſt a long time. Theſe circumſtances 
make this rather 2 diſagreeable country, though it 
cannot be reckoned an unwholeſome one. _ 
As the public generally ſuffers at the end of a 
war, by the ſudden diſmiſſion of a great number 
of ſoldiers and ſeamen, who having contracted. a 
habit of idleneſs, and finding themſelves without 
employment, and the means of ſubſiſtence, engage 
in deſperate courſes, and prey upon the community z 
it was judged! expedient to provide an opening, 
through which theſe unquiet ſpirits might exhale 
without damage to the commonwealth. The moſt 
natural was that of encouraging them to become 
members of a new colony in North America, which 
by being properly regulated, ſupported, and im- 
proved, might be the ſource of great advantage to 
is Mother Country. 35 „ 
Many diſputes had ariſen between the ſubjects of 
England and the French, concerning the limits of 
Nova Scotia, Which no treaty had as yet properly 
aſcertained. A fort had been raiſed, and a ſmali 
garriſon maintained, by the king of Great Britain, 
at a part of this very country called Annapolis 
Royal, to overawe the French neutrals ſettled in the 
neighbourhood: but this did not anſwer. the pur- 
poſe for which it was intended. Upon every rup- 
ure or diſpute: between the two crowns, theſe 
planters, forgetting their neutrality, intrigued with 
he Indians, communicated intelligence to their 
wn countrymen, ſettled at St. John's and Cape 
Breton, and did all the ill- offices their hatred could 
ſuggeſt againſt: the colonies and ſubjects: of Great 


Britain, 1 
| A ſcheme 
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A ſcheme was now formed for making a new «|, 
bliſhment on the ſame peninſula, which ſhould far. 
ther confirm and extend the property and dominion 
of the crown of Great Britain in that large tra of 
country, clear the uncultivated grounds, conſtitute 
communities, diffuſe the benefits of population 
and agriculture, and improve the fiſhery of thu 
coaſt, which might be rendered a new ſource of 
wealth and commerce to Great Britain. The part 
. culars of the plan, being duly conſidered, were laid 
before his majeſty, who approved of the deſign, 
and referred the execution of it to the board gf 
trade and plantations, over which the earl of Halifa 
preſided. This nobleman, endued by nature with 
an excellent capacity, which had been diligenth 
and judiciouſly cultivated, animated with liben 
ſentiments, and fired with an eager ſpirit of patii 


otiſm, adopted the plan with the moſt generous a. 


dour, and cheriſhed the infant colony with paternd 
— ͤ v Fg. 

The commiſſioners for trade and plantations in. 
mediately-advertiſed, under the ſanction of his m- 
jeſty's authority, that proper encouragement would 
be given to ſuch of the officers and private men, 
lately diſmiſſed from the land and ſea-ſervice, a 
were willing to ſettle with or without families, 
the province of Nova Scotia; that the fee-limple 


or perpetual property, of fifty acres of land ſhouldY 


be granted to every private ſoldier or ſeamen, fret 
from the payment of any quit-rents or taxes for tht 
term of ten years; at the expiration of which nd 
perſon ſhould pay more than one ſhilling per at 
num for fifty acres ſo granted, That over and abort 
theſe fifty acres, each perſon ſhould receive a grant 
of ten acres for every individual, including wome! 
or children, of which his family ſhould conſiſt ; and 


further grants ſhould be made to them as the 7 
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ſhould increaſe, and in proportion as they ſhould 
diſcover their {kill in agriculture. That every of- 
| ficer, under the rank of enſign in the land-ſervice, 
or lieutenant in the navy, ſhould be gratified with 
ſourſcore acres on the ſame conditions: that two 
hundred acres ſhould be beſtowed: upon enſigns, 
three hundred upon lieutenants, four hundred upon 
captains, and ſix hundred on every officer above that 
degree, with proportionable conſiderations for the 
number and increaſe of every family: that the 
lands ſhould be parcelled out as ſoon as poflible, 
after the arrival of the coloniſts, and a civil go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed; in conſequence of which 
they ſhould enjoy all the liberties and privileges of 
Britiſh ſubjects, with proper ſecurity and protection: 
that the ſettlers, with their families, ſhould be con- 
veyed to Nova-Scotia, and maintained for twelve 
months after their arrival, at the expence of the 
government ; which would alſo ſupply them with 
arms and ammunition, as, far as ſhould be judged 
neceſſary for their defence, with proper materials 
and utenſils for clearing and cultivating their lands, 
erecting habitations, exerciſing the fiſhery, and 
ſuch other purpoſes as ſhould be judged neceſſary for 
their ſupport. - 2 | : 

The ſcheme was ſo feaſible, and the encourage- 
ment ſo inviting, thar, in a little time, about four 
thouſand adventurers, with their families, were en- 
tered, according to the directions of the board of 
trade. In the beginning of May 1749, they ſer 
fail from England, under the command of colonel 
Cornwallis, whom the king had appointed their 
governor. Sir Edward Hawke commanded the fleet. 
Towards the latter end of June they arrived at the 
place of their deſtination, which was the harbour 
of Chebuctou, on the ſea-coaſt of the peninſula, 
about midway between Cape Canceau and Cape Sa- 
ble. It is one of the moſt ſecure and commodious 
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havens in the world, and well ſituated for the fil. 
ery; but the climate is cold, and the foil barren, 
Governor Cornwallis no fooner arrived in thi 
harbour, than he was joined by two regiments gt 
infantry from Cape Breton, and a company ( 
rangers from Annapolis. He then pitched upon: 
ſpot for the ſettlement, and employed his people in 
clearing the ground, in order to lay the foundations 
of a town ; but ſome inconveniences being diſco. 
vered in the ſituation, he choſe one more to the 
northward, hard by the harbour, on an eafy aſcent 
that commands a proſpect of the whole peninſul, 
and is well ſupplied with rivulets of freſh and 
wholeſome water. Here, on a regular plan, he be. 
gan to build a town, to which he gave the name f 
Hallifax, in honour of the nobleman who had the 
greateſt ſhare in founding the colony; and, befor 
the approach of winter, above three hundred com. 
fortable wooden houſes were built, the whole being 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong palliſade. 

This colony, however, has by no means anſweret 
the ſanguine expectations of the projectors; for 
nhotwithſtanding the ardour with which the intereſt 
of it were promoted by its noble patron, and the 
repeated indulgence it has reaped Fed the bounty 
of the legiſlature, the inhabitants have made little 
or no progreſs in agriculture ; the fiſhery is alroge- 
ther neglected, and the ſettlement entirely ſubſiſs 
on the ſums expended by the individuals of tht 
army and navy, whoſe duty obliges them to reſict 
in this part of North-America“. 

The piratical ſtates of Barbary, who had; fort 
_ conſiderable time, been bribed into civility to tit 

Engliſh flag, happened, at this time, to give 1 
looſe to their predatory diſpoſition. Four Algerint 
cruiſers fell in with the Prince Frederick packet 


* Smollett's Continuation, vol. I. p. 37. 
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boat, bound from Liſbon to Falmouth, which they 
detained under the frivolous pretext, that the cap- 
tan named in the commiſſion was not on board, 
and that the money and diamonds with which the 
was freigkted, belonged to Jews. They therefore 
carried her into Algiers, where they plundered her 
of all the effects on board, eſtimated at twenty-five 
| thouſand; pounds, and detained the veſſel twenty- 
| three days, all which time the crew were civilly 
treated, and fuffered no loſs in their private pro- 
perty. After the Algerines had thus plundered the 
veſſel, they ſuffered her to proceed on her voyage, 
and ſhe arrived at Falmouth on the 7th day of May 

1749: This outrage occalioned ſeven ſhips of war 
to be fitted out immediately, the command of which 
| was given to commodore Keppel, who took on 
board certain preſents to the dey, the forwarding of 
| which had heen neglected, and which that prince having 
being long accultomed to receive, laid claim to by 
preſcription : the commodore likewiſe was charged 
with a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, demanding. 
reſtitution of the effects which had been thus 
ſeized. | vs = 770.8 
Mr. Keppel arrived there the beginning of Au- 
guſt, and in an audience of the dey, made known 
the purport of his embaſſy. The muſſulman ac- 
cepted the preſents, but declared himſelf unable to 
make the required reſtitution, as the property in 
queſtion was now diſperſed among individuals, from 
whom it could by no means be collected. The 
commodore, finding he could obtain no anſwer 
more ſatis factory, proceeded to Port Mahon, from 
whence he diſpatched the Tryal ſloop, for farther 
inſtructions from the admiralty; but the times were 
now changed, ſince the inſolence of theſe lawleſs 
free-booters-uſed to be chaſtiſed by the intrepidity 
of Engliſhmen, Government thought fit to paſs by 
the affront, -and received an ambaſſador from the 
| e Alge- 
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Algerines, when as guardians of the nation's ho- 


nour, they ſhould have directed the brave officer 
whom they had deputed, to lay Algiers in aſhes, 
Notwithſtanding the parliament did not riſe unti] 
the 13th day of June, yet it met again on the 16th 
day of November; ten thouſand ſeamen were voted 


for the ſervice of the year 1750. The grants during 


this ſeſſion amounted to four millions one hundred 
and forty-one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-one 
pounds, which were ratſed by the land-tax, at three 
ſhillings in the pound; the malt and other duties, 
the ſurplus of divers impoſts remaining in the Bank 
and Exchequer; one million by annuities, at three 
per cent. charged on the ſinking fund, until re- 


_ deemed by parliament, and nine hundred thouſand 


pounds out of the exceſs or ſurplus of monies, de- 
nominated the ſinking fund. 

Early in the ſeſſion Mr. Pelham, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who chiefly conducted the buſineſs of 
the ſtate, and who was eſteemed a man of candour 
and capacity, brought in a bill for the reduction of 
the intereſt on the public funds, whereby the ſum 
of fix hundred thouſand pounds per annum, began 
to be gradually brought in to the ſinking fund, 


That part of the public debts, which then bore four 


per cent. intereſt was as follows : 


The paderdpul ſum 5 at 312,000 0 0 


the Exchequer of 


Capital Bank ſto ck — 8,486,800 0 0 
inp pp transferrable 18,402,472 o 10 


dia Company — 
Capital South-Sea ſtock, and 
Old and New - South- Sap 2 
annuity ſtock — 
Total — 
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Guch proprietors of theſe public debts, incurred 
before the laſt Michaelmas, who ſhould ſubſcribe 
their names on or before the 28th day of February 
1749-50; ſignifying their conſent to accept of an 


th intereſt. of three per cent. per annum, to commence 
ed from the 25th day of December, 1757, ſhould con- 
ng tinue to receive four per cent. until the 25th day of 
ed December, 17 50, and from thence three pounds ten 


ſhillings per cent. per annum, until the 25th day of 
| December, 1757. When the act was paſſed and 
public notice thereof given, the greater part of the 
public creditors aſſented to the terms ' propoſed. 
The market price of the public funds at that time 
being ſo much above par, as to make it more the in- 
tereſt of the ſtock-holder to continue his . property 
there, than to receive from government no more 
than the principal money firſt advanced. The three' 
companies of the Bank, Eaſt-India, and South-Sea, 
however, would not ſubſcribe; and when the ac- 
count of the ſums which had been ſubſcribed was 
delivered into the houſe of commons in March fol- 
lowing, it appeared that between eight and nine 
millions were not ſubſcribed, beſides the debts due 
to the three great companies in their corporate ca- 
pacity. The miniſter, previous to the ſetting on 
foot this plan, had guarded againſt the conſequences 
that might ariſe from the reſtiff humour of the ſtock- 
holders, by having obtained from the monied men 
of the nation, aſſurances of their aſſiſtance to any 
amount that, conſidering the real value which 
money then bore, could poſſibly be required ; ſo 
that he was provided with the means of paying off 
ſuch non-ſubſcribers, by creating new loans on the 
terms which had been rejected by the preſent credi- 
tors. But this ability he was not willing to exert. 
He rather choſe to allow farther time to ſuch as had 
neglected to cloſe with the firſt offer, but that they 
N might 
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might in ſome meaſure ſuffer by their contumacy, 
the intereſt of three and a half per cent. per a. 
num was propoſed to be paid to theſe ſecond ſet gf 
ſubſcribers, no longer than until. the. 2gth day 
December 1755. To afford them an opportunity 


of doing wich, ſubſcriptions were received unt | 


the zoth day of May 1750. Thus the ſecond ſyb. 
ſeribers had a reduction of their intereſt from three 
and a half to three per cent. two years ſooner than 
thoſe of the firſt ſubſcription. Such as. remaineg 


finally determined not to ſubſcribe, had their prin. 


cipal money paid out of the ſinking fund. The 


att of parliament which authorized this ſtep, con. 


tained a clauſe which empowered the Eaſt-lndi; 
Company, in caſe they ſubſcribed. all their ſtock 
within the time limited, to borrow any ſums nat ex. 


_ ceeding four millions two hundred thouſand pounds, 


by ſale of annuities, viz. three millions two hundred 
thouſand pounds after the ſeveral rates of intereſt 
in the terms of this ſecond ſubſcription, and one 


million more at the rate of three per cent. per an- 
num. 


The three companies at length, reluctantly 
acquieſced in a meaſure, which by oppoſing ther 
would have ſuſtained a conſiderable lofs, without 
preventing the regulation taking place. It was atrial 
of ſtrength between the miniſter, and thoſe great 
commercial bodies, which the wants of government 
had firſt given exiſtence to. Nothing could prove 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the nation more irretrags 
bly, than the accompliſhment of this reduction of 
the intereſt on the national debt. That ir ſhould 
be effected without any national diſturbance or dil 
quiet, aſtoniſhed al Europe. It appeared almoſt 


incredible for government at the. cloſe of a long 


and expenſive war, which had conſiderably drained 
the country, and augmented the enormous burden 


of national debt,. ro find money for paying WE 
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of the public creditors as might chooſe to receive 
their principal, rather than ſubmit to a reduction of 
the intereſt. | . 4 

Whilit this meaſure was goon in parliament, 
Mr. Pelham undertook to prove, from the regiſter 
of exports and imports at the cuſtom-houſe, that 


che commerce of the kingdom was more extenſive 


ut this than at any former period; and that the pub- 
lic credit was ſtrong enough to admit of an experi- 
ment which he would not preſume to hazard, ex- 


| cept upon a moral certainty of its being firmly 
| rooted, beyond the power of accident or faction to 


ſhake or overturn. He declared that his defign of 
reducing the intereſt upon the funds, was the reſult 
of the love he bore his country, and an opinion 
that it was the duty of the ſervants of the crown to 
eaſe the burdens of the people. He ſaid he had 
conferred on this ſubje& with perſons of the moſt 
approved knowledge and undoubted experience; 
and choſe to promulgate the method propoſed for 
alleviating the load of the national debt, that the 
public in knowing the particulars of the ſcheme, 
might have time to conſider them at leifure, and 
fart ſuch objections as ſhould occur to their reflec- 


tion, before it ſhould be too late to adopt amend- 


ments. He obſerved, that nothing could more 
clearly dernonftrate the vigour of public credit, and 
the augmentation of national commerce, than the 
price of ſtock, which had within three years ad- 
vanced very conſiderably ; and the duties on im- 
ports, which in nine months had added one million 
to the finking fund, notwithſtanding a very extra- 
ordinary ſum, which had been paid as bounties for 
exported corn. He expreſſed great tenderneſs and 
regard for the intereſts of thoſe who had advanced 
tdeir money for the ſervice of the government; de- 
Caring that his aim was to contrive a fair, honeſt, 
4 . | and 


5 


| The fum of one hundred thouſand pounds was agreed 
to be paid by the king of Spain, as a compenſatig 


finally put to all foreign commerce whatever, of thi 


America, but they were prohibited by the ſame an 
from ere&ing any mill or other engine for ſlitting 


the Mother Country. 
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and equitable method for leſſening the national in 
cumbrances, by lowering the intereſt, conformahli 
to parliamentary faith, and agreeable to the rulesq 
eternal juſtice *. |, obs Fogg. mY 
On the fifth day of October, 1750, a treaty wy 
concluded at Madrid, between Great Britain ani 
Spain, by which the right of the South Sea Comp 
in the aſſiento treaty for four years was given up 


to the company for their loſſes, and as a full balang 
of all accounts. The duties to be paid by Britif 
ſubjects in the ports of Spain, were reduced to-t 
rates eſtabliſhed by Charles II. of Spain; andth 
Engliſh were allowed to procure ſalt from the Iſland 
of Tortudos in the Weſt Indies. All Britiſh ſuh 
jects reſiding in Spain were to be put on the ſama 
footing with the ſubjects of the moſt favoured foreig 
nation reſiding there. By this treaty a period wal 


South Sea Company. | + 
The northern American colonies were enabled i 
ſet on foot a new, branch of commerce, by an act 
parliament now paſſed to encourage the importatiq 
of pig and bar iron from his majeſty's colonies 


rolling of iron, or any plating forge to work will 
a tilt hammer, or any furnace for making of ſtet 
The nation derived great advantages by this enco 
ragement given to the colonies: before the pallinſ 
of this law iron uſed to be purchaſed from Swede 
on very high terms, and for which ready money We 
paid; henceforth it was procured from Britiſh Jul 
je&s, who in exchange received the manufactures 


* S$mollett's Continuation, Vol, I. p. 61. 
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© The trade to the coaſt of Guinea engaged the at- 
ention of the legiſlature. This trade was origi- 
WW nally monopolized by a joint-ſtock company, which 
had from time to time received conſiderable ſums 
from parliament to enable them to maintain fortifi- 
cations on the coaſt of Africa, in order to protect 
the commerce carried on there ; it was now thought 
neceflary to lay open that trade for all Britiſh ſub- 
jects, and that the forts and ſettlements on that ex- 
tenſive coalt ſhould be kept up at the publicexpence; 
but that all ſuch astrade to or from the coaſt of Africa, 
from Cape Blanco quite to the Cape of Good 
Hope, ſhould be conſidered as a body-corporate, 
though not trading in their corporate capacity, not 
having any Joint or transferrable ſtock, nor the pri- 
vilege of borrowing money on their common ſeal. 
The direction of the affairs of this new company 
was entruſted- to a committee of nine perſons, an- 
Wally choſen, who were to meet in the city of Lon- 
fon; the majority of whom had a power given 
em to make orders for the governing and im- 
proving the forts, factories, &c. but they were re- 
icted from interfering with the trade or traders. 
All ſuch as deſigned to trade to Africa were to pay 
Forty ſhillings to the Chamberlain of London, for 
Sz admiſſion into the freedom of this company, and 
Wevery individual thus admitted had a right to vote 
bor three perſons, who were to compoſe the com- 
Mittee for London; the like fine was required from 
every Briſtol trader, and theſe traders alſo choſe 


Wade for Liverpool. This committee was to be 
noſen annually. The money ariſing from theſe 
lines to be applied to the diſcharge of the wages, 
aries, &c. of the officers employed in the ſettle- 
Wents, and to the preſervation of the forts. The 
tcounts of the manner in which the money fo 
Vor. IV. | Gg g ariſing 
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ariſing was diſpoſed of, were to be regularly kept in 
London, and ſubject to the inſpection of any mem- 
ber of the company. The conduct of this body of | 
men was ſubject to the ſuperintendency of the com- 
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miſſioners of trade and plantations. The com- 
mittee was authorized to, deduct annually eight 
hundred pounds for defraying the falaries of their 
clerks, at the three ports of London, Briſtol, and 
Liverpool,” and all other incidental expences, and 
whatever ſurplus remained of that ſum, after all 
charges were defrayed, the committee were empow- 
ered to divide among themſelves, as a compenſation 
for their trouble. Soon after theſe regulations took 
place, the Britiſh parliament voted to the Old 


Royal African Company the ſum of one hundred and] 


twelve thouſand one hundred and forty-two pounds 
three ſhillings and three-pence, as a compenſation 
' for their charter, lands, forts, ſlaves, ſtores, and 
Other effects. | | F 
Several ſtatutes had already been made at diffe. 
rent times, to encourage the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain to carry on and improve the whalewiſhery. For 
this purpoſe a bounty of twenty ſhillings a ton on 
all ſhipping employed in that fiſhery had been 
given“, which was now increaſed to forty ſhillings 
per ton; and fot the encouragement of the Britiſh 
colonies in America to engage in this fiſhery, the 
like bounty was given to their ſhips employed 
therein F. | 
As nothing could more eſſentially ſerve a commer: 
cial country, by increaſing the number of its ſc 
men, than extenſive fiſheries, the commons tool 
meaſures for the encouragement'of the white-her 
ring fiſhery along the northern coaſt of Great Bri 
tain. From this the Dutch, who were chiefiy em 


+ 22 George II. cap. 45. 
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ployed in it, had derived very ſubſtantial advan- 


tages. Acom mittee of the houſe of commons was there- 
fore appointed to enquire into the ſtate of the Britiſh 
fiſhery. In conſequence hereof a bounty of thirty ſhil- 
lings per ton was granted, payable out of the cuſtoms, 
to all new veſſels from twenty to eighty tons burden, 
which ſhould be built for herring or cod fiſhery, and 
actually employed therein. Several opulent and 
public-ſpirited merchants and gentlemen compoſed 
an aſſociation, and ſubſcribed a large capital, in 
order to carry into execution theſe deſigns. This 
ſociety became incorporated by an act of parliament, 
under the name of the free Britiſh fiſhery, but their 
charter was not excluſive of private adventurers. 
They were empowered to raiſe a capital not exceed- 


ing five hundred thouſand pounds, for ſo much of 


which as was actually employed in the fiſheries ; 


three and a half per cent. intereſt per annum, was 


paid out of the cuſtoms for the term of fourteen 
years. The inhabitants of the northern parts of 
Scotland ſhewed a ſtrong inclination for embarking 
in this. deſign, and agents were appointed at the 
different ſea-ports in order to receive ſubſcriptions 
for proſecuting the trade, under the direction of the 
company .at London. But though the nation in 
general eagerly embraced this ſcheme, many men of 
parts and knowledge oppoſed the bill in its progreſs 
through the two houſes of parliament. In the houſe 
of lords particularly, the bill met with great oppo- 
ſition. It was objected to as a crude indigeſted 
ſcheme,” which, in the execution, would not be 
found to anſwer the public expectation. The earl 


of Winchelſea and lord Sandys obſerved, that the 


Dutch, by whom the fiſhery had been hitherto in a 
manner engroſſed, could not poſſibly be rivalled by 
a joint-ſtock company, which is always clogged 
With extraordinary expence; whereas the Dutch are 
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patterns of unwearied induſtry, and the moſt rigid 
ceconomy. ' Theſe lords repreſented the impropriety 


of fitting out veſſels at the port of London, where all 
ſorts of materials, labour, and ſeamen, are much 


dearer than in any other part of the united kingdom. 


Another objection was raiſed againſt the great 


diſtance between the metropolis and the ſound of 


Braſſa in Shetland, the rendezvous at which all the 
herring- buſſes were to aſſemble at the beginning of 
the fiſhing ſeaſon, and the dangers attending the 
voyage. The heavy duty upon ſalt, uſed in curing 


the fiſh for ſale was likewiſe pointed out. All theſe 


impediments lay in the way of a commerce, which, 
when moſt ſucceſsful, could be expected to yield 


only ſmall profits to thoſe concerned in it, though 


the community at large might derive effential ad- 
vantages. The duke of Argyle and the earl of 
Granville, on the other hand, ſupported the bill 
with all their force of reaſoning. They conſidered 
it as a branch of trade which could not be ſucceſs- 
fully ſet on foot, without fo large a ſum of money 
as was beyond the abilities or inclinations of any 
individual to embark in it. They were of opinion, 
that a joint-ſtock company would be able to proſe- 
cute the fiſhery at a ſmaller expence, than that which 
particular traders muſt neceffarily incur : they in- 
ſifted that the ſpirit of the nation, which was then 
eagerly bent on trying the experiment, ought not to 
be baulked by delay, left it ſhould evaporate. Ad- 
mitting that the plan was not unexceptionable, yet 
the defects of it, when that by experience they be- 
came more diſtinctly viſible, were remediable by the 


legiſlature. After a warm conteſt, the bill was 


paſſed to the general ſatisfaction of the nation. 

The company choſe for their governor, his royal 
highnefs the prince of Wales, who received this 
proof of their attachment and reſpect with particular 


2 | marks 
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marks of ſatisfaction: the preſident and vice: preſi- 


dent were both aldermen of London; and the 
council was compoſed of thirty gentlemen, the ma- 


jority of whom were members of parliament. 
Great pains were taken, and ſome artifice was uſed, 
to learn the Dutch method of curing their fiſh. 
People crowded with their ſubſcriptions; a number 


of hands were employed in building and equipping 
thebuſſes or veſſels to be uſed in the fiſhery; and the moſt 
favourable conſequences were expected from the ge- 
neral vigour and alacrity which animated theſe pre- 
parations. But the ſucceſs did not gratify the ſan- 
guine hopes of the projectors and adventurers. The 
objections made in the houſe of lords ſoon ap- 


peared to be well founded: theſe co-operating with 


miſmanagement in the directors, the ſpirit of the 
company began to flag, the natural conſequence of 
commercial diſappointment; and , now the Britiſh 
fiſhery ſeems to 'lanquiſh under the neglect of the 
legiſlature *. „ | 

The moſt remarkable act which paſſed in the 
ſeſſion of 1751, was that of regulating throughout 
Great Britain and the dominions- ſubject to the Bri- 
th crown, the commencement of the year, and 
for correcting the Calendar, according to the Gre- 
gorian computation, which had been adopted by all 
the other nations of Europe. By this new law it 
was decreed, that the new year ſhould begin on the 
firſt day of January, and that eleven intermediate 
nominal days, between the 2d and 14th days of 
September 1752, ſhould in that year be omitted, 
ſo that the day ſucceeding the 2d ſhould be deno- 
minated the 14th of that month. The Fulian Ca- 
lendar, or Old Style, ſuppoſed the tropical year to 
conſiſt of three hundred and fixty-five days and ſix 


* Smollett's Continuation, Vol, I, p. 22. 
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hours. In the year 1582, Gregory XIII: the then 
pope, by the help of the beſt aſtronomers, diſcovered 
the error in this calculation, which was eleven mi- 
nutes and five ſeconds more than the exact time, 
It appeared that in one hundred and twenty-nine 
years and three hundred and thirty-ſeven days and a 
half, it made an error of one whole day, and in 


four hundred Julian years, .an error of three days, 


one hour, fifry-three minutes, and twenty ſeconds, 
Since the time of the council of Nice, in the year 
three hundred and twenty-five to the year 1701, the 
Old Style was computed to have occaſioned an error 
of eleven days, by which the vernal equinox appeared 
to happen eleven days ſooner than by the N. S. it 
really does, ſo that the roth day of March was 
more properly the 21ſt, The object with the pon- 
tif, in rectifying this error, was to fettle the true 
time for celebrating the feaſt of Eaſter, but the 
chief view of the Britiſh legiſlature in making this 
innovation, was to derive mercantile benefits there- 
from ; the difference of eleven days frequently oc- 
caſioning errors and miſtakes in buſineſs ; and as the 
legal year began on the 25th day of March, a whole 
year was frequently miſtaken, through inadvertency 
in our chronological hiſtories. The year from 
thenceforth was appointed to commence on the 1ſt 
day of January, with all the reſt of chriſtendom. 
In the year 1753, a freſh attempt was made to Jay 
open the trade to Turkey, and a bill was brought 
into the houſe of commons. for that purpoſe. The 


ſubject had been ſo fully canvaſſed before, that no 


new arguments were adduced in the debate which 
aroſe thereon, but the ſentiments of the houſe had 
changed ſince the queſtion had been laſt ſtarted, and 
the bill paſſed into a law. By this act of parliament 
any Britiſh ſubje& may obtain the freedom of the 
Turkey company, by paying or tendering a fine of 

5 twenty 
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twenty pounds; and the commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations may be appealed to by any ſeven freemen 
of the company, who are diſſatisfied with the rules 
or by-laws made at a general court; and if the ob- 
jections appear valid, that board is empowered to 
annul ſuch regulations. Thus the trade from Great 
Britain to the Levant became ſo far free, as was con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of ſuch commerce: but this 
interpoſition of the legiſlature has been of little 
avail to recover a branch of trade, which has been 
ſo long declining, eſpecially conſidering the advan- 
tages which the French enjoy, by the ſhortneſs of the 
voyage from Marſeilles to the Levant, and one 

wind being only neceſſary for the whole paſſage. 
The parliament granted a farther ſum of two 
thouſand pounds to the commiſſioners of longitude, 
to enable them to give all due encouragement'to in- 
enious perſons in their endeavours to attain the 
wiſhed-for diſcovery. A like ſum had been granted 
in the 12th year of queen Anne, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty pounds of which had been ex- 
ended in the following manner, viz. one thouſand 
two hundred and fifty pounds to Mr. John Harri- 
ſon for various experiments which he had made, and 
by which the probability of effecting the diſcovery 
was greatly encreaſed, and five hundred pounds to 
Mr. William Whiſton for ſurveying and determining 
the longitude and latitude of the chief ports and 
head-lands on the coaſt of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the iſlands and plantations thereto be- 

longing, 

Another ſtatute of this ſeſſion of parliament 
paſſed, though not without violent oppoſition, was 
entitled, “ An act to permit perſons profeſſing the 
Jewiſh religion, to be naturalized by parliament, 
and for other purpoſes therein mentioned.” By an 
act of the 7th of James II. and another of the 13th 
George 
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George II. all ſuch as were to be naturalized, were 


firſt to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
and to take the legal oaths to the king. Where- 
by,” ſays the preamble to this ſtatute, “ many per- 


ſons of conſiderable ſubſtance profeſſing the Jewiſh 


religion, are prevented from being fo naturalized.” 


It was now therefore enacted, © That Jews may, 


upon application, be naturalized by parliament, 
without receiving the ſacrament, provided they, and 
all others hereafter to be naturalized, ſhall be abſo- 
lutely ſubject to the diſabilities expreſſed in a former 
act, 94 alſo who ſhall have previouſly inhabited 
for three years in his majeſty's dominions, without 
being abfent three months at any one time. But 
the act expreſly prohibits all Jews from purchaſing 
or inheriting any advowſon, or right of patronage, 
or preſentation, or other right to any benefice, pre- 
bend, or other eccleſiaſtical living or, promotion, 


ſchool, hoſpital, or donative. 


This act was no ſooner paſſed, than it threw the 


whole notion into the molt violent purturbation, and 
as a general election was then approaching, the 


miniſtry were greatly alarmed at the execrations 


which were uttered againſt them from all parts of 


the kingdom. To remove this cauſe of national 
diſcontent, the very firſt buſineſs which was brought 


forward the enſuing ſeſſion, immediately after the ad- 


dreſs tothe king was agreed to, was a repeal of this act: 
the duke of Newcaitle preſenting a bill for this purpoſe: 
he informed the houſe that the clamorous and diſ- 
contented had availed themſelves of the act paſſed 
laſt ſeſſion in favour of the Jews, to excite a ferment 


among his majeſty's ſubjects; and as the act was in 
itſelf of little importance, he was of opinion 1t 


ought to be repealed. 
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ſugar-refiners, and grocers of London, Weſtmin- 
ſter, and Briſtol, complaining of the exorbitant 
price demanded and given for ſugars imported from 
Jamaica, defiring, that the proprietors of land in 
Jamaica might be obliged to cultivate a greater 


they (the petitioners) might have leave to 1mport 
Muſcovado ſugars from other countries, when the 
price of thoſe imported from Jamaica ſhould ex- 
ceed a certain rate; the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee to deliberate on this ſubject. Their en- 
quiries produced a reſolution, “ that the peopleing 
of Jamaica with white inhabitants, and cultivating 
the lands thereof, would be the moſt proper mea- 
ſure for ſecuring that iſland, and increaſing the 
trade and navigation between it and Great Britain, 
and other parts of his majeſty's dominions. That 
the endeavours uſed by the legiſlature of Jamaica 
to increaſe the number of white inhabitants, and 
enforce the cultivation of lands, in the manner that 
might beſt conduce to the ſecurity and defence of 
that iſland, had not been effectual for theſe purpoſes. 
The houſe ordered a bill to be framed on theſe 
reſolutions ; but this was poſtponed until the mi- 
niſtry ſhould receive more full information, touch- 
ing the true ſtate of that iſland. The planters of 


Jamaica laboured under many grievances and hard- 


ſhips, from divers heavy impoſitions and reſtrictions z 
and a detail of theſe was tranſmitted in a repre- 
ſentation to his majeſty, which was referred to the 
conſideration of the commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations. The intereſts of the planters were 
well ſupported. Among the foremoſt and the ableſt 
of their advocates was Mr. Alderman Beckford, a 
native of that iſland, and poſſeſſed of vaſt property 
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The hiſtory of this period is little more than a 
detail of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was 
brought in for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion of 
officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India 
Company, and for the puniſhment of offences com- 
mitted in the Eaſt-Indies and the iſland of St. He- 
lena. This being a meaſure of a very extraordinary 
nature, all the members were ordered to attend the 
houſe on the day fixed for the ſecond reading. At 
the ſame time all charters, commiſſions, and autho- 
rities, by which any powers relative to a militar 
Jurifdiction, or the exerciſe of martial law, had been 
granted or derived from the crown to the ſaid com- 
pany, were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the mem- 
bers. The bill was by many conſidered as a dan- 
gerous extenſion of military power, to the prejudice 
of the civil rights claimed by Britiſh ſubjects, and 
as ſuch, violently conteſted. by the earl of Egmont, 
lord Strange, and Mr. Alderman Beckford. Their 
objections were anſwered by Mr. Murray, folicitor- 
general, and Mr. York, ſon of the chancellor. At 
length the miniſtry giving their countenance to 
the bill, after very warm debates, it paſſed into 
a law. = | 
In the beginning of March 1754, died Mr. Pel- 
ham ; his loſs was not only felt by his ſovereign, 
but by the nation in general. This miniſter was lo 
fortunate as to preſerve the public good opinion, 
even while he purſued meaſures which were not en- 
tirely approved. 'The loſs of ſuch a head was the 
more deeply felt at this juncture, being the eve of a 
general election for a new parliament, when every 
-adminiſtration is ſuppoſed to exert itſelf with re- 
doubled vigilance and cireumſpection. He had at 
ready concerted the meaſures for ſecuring a majo- 
Tity, and his plan was faithfully executed by his 
friends and adherents, who continued to uy the 
| adm. 
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adminiſtration. His brother, the duke of New= 


caſtle, was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the 


treaſury, and was ſucceeded as ſecretary of ſtate by 
Sir Thomas Robinſon, who had long reſided as 
ambaſſador at the court of Vienna. The other de- 
partment of this office was ſtill retained by the earl 
of Holdernefſe, and the function of chancellor of 
the Exchequer was performed by the lord chief juſ- 
tice of the king's bench, until a proper perſon 
could be found to fill that important office; but in 
the courſe of the ſummer it was beſtowed on Mr. 
Legge; Mr. George Grenville, brother to earl Tem- 
ple became treaſurer of the navy, and Mr. Charles 
Townſhend was appointed a commiſſioner at the 
board of admiralty. The year 1754 gave birth to 
a noble deſign, for the improvement of the ge- 
neral commerce of Great Britain, in the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſociety for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures, and commerce; the ſole object 
of which inſtitution was the advancement of in- 
genious and commercial arts upon the woft li- 
beral principles: honorary and pecuniary rewards 
were propoſed, both toexcite emulation and induſtry. 
This ſociety was firſt ſer on faot by lard Folkſtone, 
lord Romney, the excellent Dr. Stephen Hales, 
and a few other private gentlemen; and as there 
were already two ſocieties of a ſimilar kind, one in 
Scotland, and the other in Ireland, this ſociety 
confined its premiums folely to that part of Great- 
Britain called England, and our own colonies, 
plantations, and ſettlements in America, Africa, 
and Aſia. It began with advertiſing premiums for 
the encouragement of young perſons of both ſexes 
in the arts of drawing and deligning ; for the en- 
couragement alſo of our planters in America, for 
Failing all the rich and precious productions of the 
countries of Spaniſh and Portugueſe America, as 
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well as of Aſia and Africa, Much public benefit 
has accrued from this laudable inſtitution, and it is 
to be regretted, that it hath lately much declined 
in its importance, and conſequently in its uſeful. 
nels. 


A mercantile writer, about this time, attempted 
to aſcertain the commerce which Great-Britain car- 
ried on, by computing the number of trading ſhips, 
and the amount of their tonnage, which failed 
from the ſeveral ports. 8 
He ſuppoſes two thouſand ſhips to be] Tons. 

employed in foreign trade during the 

year 1754, and the tonnage thereof 17 

to amount to — — j 
He ſuppoſes a like number of coaſting 
+ veſlels, which may contain —=— 


0,009 


ſ I $0,009 
8 


Total tonnage 320,000 


But this calculation has been thought. by many to 
be conſiderably below the real amount, which 
others conjecture to be at leaſt 500,000 tons, 

Soon after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, a freſh 
cauſe of diſſention between Great-Britain and France 
ſeemed to ariſe ; for no ſooner were commiſſioners 
appointed by both crowns to meet at Paris, and 
compromiſe theſe diſputes, than the French em- 
ployed every art of chicane to perplex and protract 
the negotiation, They not only miſinterpreted 
treaties, though expreſſed. with the utmoſt: prect- 
ſion, and perplexed the conferences with difficulties 
and matter foreign to the ſubject, but they carried 
the fineſſe of perfidy ſo far, as to produce falſe 
charts and maps of the country, in which the rivers 
and boundaries were miſplaced and miſrepreſented, 
The inſincerity of the French court appeared far- 
ther, in affected delays and artful objections, with 
BE reſpect 
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reſpect to the evacuation of the neutral . iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indtes; the governors of the Britiſh plan- 
tations, in different parts of America, tranſmitted 
intelligence, ſoon after the concluſion of the peace, 
that the French had begun to make encroachments 
on the back of the Engliſh colonies *. At length, 


the conferences at Paris broke up, without any buſi- 
neſs having been ſettled, or any point in conteſt 
cleared up. The twelfth article of the treaty of 


Utrecht had inveſted Great-Britain with the right 
of poſſeſſing Nova-Scotia, called by the French 
Acadia, according to its ancient limits; and this 
ceſſion was confirmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. The Engliſh inſiſted, that the ancient limits 


of Nova-Scotia were, the ſouthern bank of the ri- 


ver St. Laurence to the north, and Pentagoet to the 
weſt. That the French themſelves looked upon 
Acadia as a country of this extent, when they poſ- 
ſeſſed it in 1632, was proved by a letter of Louis 
the Thirteenth, to the ſieurs Charniſay and La Tour, 
in which he regulates their juriſdictions in Acadia, 
and by other inconteſtible evidence. The French 
commiſſioners laboured to prove, upon the autho- 


rity of maps and certain writers, that the ancient 


limits of Acadia comprehended no more than the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the peninſula; but theſe teſtimo- 
nies were proved to be futile and miſquoted, and 
the moſt accurate of the French geographers, as 
well as the moſt celebrated of their ancient topo» 


graphical American hiſtorians, ſuch as Champlain 


and Denys, were brought to atteſt the preſent claims 
made by the Engliſh to be founded in juſtice, and 
the general agreement of mankind, for more than 
a century paſt. The claim of the Engliſh, in ſhort, 
was ſupported by a regular ſeries of plain and de- 


* Smollett's Continuation, Vol. I. p. 34. 
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eiſive evidence, ſo that their right bf: poſſeſſing this 
diſtrict, to the excluſion of the French, was appa- 
rent. A philoſopher, who reaſons upon firſt prin- 
ciples, might perhaps have obſerved upon this 
controverſy, that the Engliſh and the French were 
' Gifputing for a country, to which neither of them 
had any juſt pretenſions: but ſuch ſentiments ne- 
ver mingle themſelves with the en of the 
world! 

Whiſt Europe 0 a ſhort repoſe, in Aſia the 
canteſt for power between the two rival companies, 
eccaſioned ſcarce any ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities : theſe 
took their riſe from the civil wars which were car- 
ried on by thoſe country governments, which were 
formed on the weſtern peninſula of India, The 
fubordination of theſe diſtricts to the emperor of 
Hindoſtan, who is known in Europe by the title of 
the Great Mogul, had been rigidly enforced until 
the year 1738, when that ſcourge of mankind, Na- 
dir Shah, the tyrant of Perſia, poured like a deluge 
over this devoted country. Delhi, the capital of 
the empire, a city of immenſe extent, unparalleled 
wealth, and ſuppaſed to contain two millions of 
inhabitants, became the prey of the invader. The 
Mogul empire fell with its metropolis. All the 


petty princes, or nabobs, who, for time immemo- 


rial, had been tributaries to this powerful ſtate, 
now emancipated themſelves from their depen- 
dence, Nothing could contribute more effectually 
to aggrandize the Europeans, who had ſettled in 
various parts of this extended coaſt, than the 


anarchy which prevailed among the natives. Both 
the French and Engliſh now extended their views 
beyond the limits of commercial advantages : they 
teagued with one petty prince ta dethrone another, 
and the ſuperiority of European diſcipline and va- 
Jour, ſecured conqueſt to that party with whom 
. they 
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they confederated. Great occaſions make great 


men: the aſpe& of affairs in India drew forth, from 
an obſcure ſituation, a man, who became afrerwands 


_ equally diſtinguiſhed for the boldneſs of his enter- 


prizes, and the brilliancy of their ſucceſs. Captain 
Clive firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf, when at the head 
of two hundred and ten Europeans ; he attacked 
Arcot, the capital of a kingdom bearing the ſame 
name, and ſituated on the coaſt of Coromandel, in 
the vicinity of Madraſs and Pondicherry, Two 


comperitors for the government had riſen : the 


French, in conſideration of enlarging their poſſeſ- 
lions around Pondicherry, by being put into poſſeſ- 
ſion of a large tract of country, joined their forces 
to Sundah Saheb, one of the contending princes, 
who thus ſupported, defeated and flew his rival 
Anawerde Khan. This ſucceſs awakened the Eng- 
liſh ; they immediately took the part of the van- 


quiſhed family. Thus a bloody war was again 


lighted between the factories of France and Eng- 


land, at a time when their reſpective ſovereigns 


were upon terms of friendſhip. 

Dupleix, the French commander, had figured un- 
rivalled on the coaſt of Coromandel, and had ren- 
dered himſelf the arbiter of the fate of princes; 
when Mr. Clive firſt began his glorious career; 
which has ſince procured almoſtall Bengal tothe Eng- 
liſh company. The latter acquired, and retained, the 
grandeur and riches of which Dupleix had a olimple. 
This extraordinary man conducted the deſign upon 
Arcot with ſuch ſecrecy and diſpatch, that he. was 
in poſſeſſion of the capital before the enemy was 
apprized of his undertaking. His moderation to 
the inhabitants, of whoſe perſons and effects he 


was then the abſolute diſpoſer, procured him the 
hearts of the natives, who ſought every opportunity 
of rendering him ſervices: by their means his army 
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was well ſupplied with proviſions, and he had the 
earlieſt intelligence of every motion of the enemy. 
Sundah Saheb, the French nabob, ſoon inveſted 


Arcot, at the head of a numerous army; and the 
operations of the ſiege were conducted by European 


engineers. Captain Clive kept the enemy in con- 
tinual alarms by reſolute ſallies; but on the 14th 
day of October 1751, the nabob having made two 
breaches in the walls, began a general aſſault. 
They were received with ſuch firmneſs and ſpirit 
as they could not make head againſt ; they were 
therefore repulſed in every quarter with great loſs, 
and obliged precipitately to raiſe the ſiege. 

A reinforcement of European troops, under the 
command of captain Kirkpatrick, coming very ſea- 
ſonably, juſt as the beſiegers were -retreated, cap- 
tain Clive purſued, and coming up with them on 
the 3d day of December, an obſtinate battle was 
fought on the plains of Arani, and a decifive vic- 
tory obtained by the Engliſh; after which the con- 

ueror repaired to fort St. David. Early in the 
Grin of 1752, he again took the field, with about 
three hundred Europeans, and a body of natives, 
which ſerved merely to give an appearance of num- 
bers to his army. With theſe he marched to Ko- 
veripauk, about fifteen miles from Arcot, where 
the enemy was entrenched, with eight. pieces of 
cannon. Their force conſiſted of, fifteen hundred 
ſeapoys, ſeventeen hundred horſe, a body of na- 
tives, and one hundred and fifty Europeans. Clive, 
with his little army, forced their entrenchments 
with fixed bayonets. The French troops thereupon 
threw down their arms, a great ſlaughter of the na- 
tives enſued, but numbers ſaved themſelves by 
flight. All the cannon and baggage fell into the 
bands of the victors. nes 

— J g | 4 After 
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After this exploit the command in chief devolved 
on major Laurence, then arrived from England; 


colonel Clive, however, ſtil continued to be ac- 


tively employed. At the head of four hundred 


European ſoldiers he drove both the French and the 


country power before him. Sundah Saheb fell into 
the hands of the nabob of Tanjour, who was in alli- 
ance with the Engliſh company; and, according to 
the cruel manners which prevail in that country, 
was inſtantly put to death. This ſtate of warfare 


had produced a train of events ſo deſtruftive to the 
intereſts of the French company, that in the year 


1753 Dupleix was recalled, and M. Duvelar ſent 
out from France to ſucceed him in the command. 
He concluded a convention with the Engliſh, the 
tendency of which was, that every thing ſhould be 
reſtored that had been taken by either ſinet the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, only, the ſucceſſes of the 
Engliſh procured for them a ſurrender of certain 
diſtricts, which were convenient for their com- 
merce. 

How much the commerce carried on by France 
to the eaſt was benefited by the reſtoration of peace, 
appears from authentic accounts of the merchandize 
imported at L'Orient in the year 1754, in fifteen 
Eaſt-India ſhips ; the ſale of theſe cargoes producing 
one million and a half ſterling money“. 

Very different were the views of France i in Ame- 


rica to thoſe which prevailed in the Eaſt-Indies. 


While the Britiſh colonies formed on the eaſtern 
coaſts were rapidly increaſing in population, and 
were buſied -in commercial purſuits, the French 
were encloſing them in by forts erected on their 
back ſettlements ; but the particular account of 
theſe encroachments will be given in the next chap- 
ter: in the mean time the following account of the 
productions and commerce of South - Carolina, 


* Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. IL. p. 408, : 
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which'was tranſmitted to England in the year 1753, 
deſerves to be recorded. e, 
Eight Months Exportations from, and Importations to, 
Charles-Town, , viz. from the 12th Day of No- 
vember, 1752, 0 7he 12th Day of July, 1753. 
1 * FO T R B. | 


Rice — — 531,418 barrels. 
Far. oC Rs . 
Turpentine — 3.808 
_— . . 263 
” Og ET Sr 0s. "ws 
Deer-ſkins 303 hogſheads. 
"Lumber — 597,412 feet. | 
Shingles — — $581,020 pieces, 
_ Caſk-ſtaves © — 78,932 


VPP 
Rum, 92 1 hogſheads, 30 tierces, 93 barrels, 
Sugar, 113 hogſheads, 5 tierces, 160 barrels, 63 
baikets. —© Sil . 
Indian corn, 63,315 buſhels. 
Negroes, 511. | 
Flour, 3425 barrels. 
Salt, 9463 buſhels. _ | 
Madeira wine, 230 hogſheads, 44 barrels. * 
From South- Carolina are exported great quanti- 
ties of oranges and lemons of various kinds, to the 
more northern plantations on the continent: and 
theſe commodities would furniſh an important arti- 
cle for exportation, if the fruits would Peer during 
the paſſage to Great-Bfitain; but that has been 
found impracticable. There are ſundry kinds of 
drugs produced in, and exported from,. Carolina, 
though not particulariſed nor mentioned in this 
ſummary account; which, however, may be ſuffi- 
cient to give a tolerable idea of the increaſing trade 
of that fine province. 5 | 
* Auderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. p. 406. 
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Names of the Lord-High Admirals and Commiſſioners for exe- 


uting that Office, from the Year 1673, 
8 York reſigned, 2 to the preſent Time. 


July 9, 1673. 25 ur. u. 
P Aude one | 
T Anthony earl ot | 
Shaftbury, lord me 
chanceilor Kerr 

Thomas lord viſcount for the 
Oſburne, lord trea- time 
ſurer being. 
Arthur earl of Angle- J 

ſey, lord privy ſeal = 
George duke of Buckingham 
James duke of Monmouth 
Tohn duke of Lauderdale 

ames duke of Ormond 

Hen. earl of Arlington, ſec. of ſtate 
Sir Geo. Carteret, vice chamberlain 
Henry Coventry, Eiq; ſec. of ſtate 
Edward Seymour, Etq; 
Sept. 14, 1677. 29 Car. II. 
Prince Rupert 


Heneage lord Finch, lord chancel], 


Tho. earl of Danby, lord treaſurer 

2 earl ef Angleſca, lord privy 
ſea ; 

James duke of Monmouth 

Tohn duke of Lauderdale 

James duke of Ormond 

Thomas earl of Offory 

Henry earl of Arlington, lord 
chamberlain 

William earl of Craven | 

Sir Geo. Carterct, vice chamberlain 

Henry Coventry, Eſq; ? ſecretaries 

Sir Joſeph Williamſon \ of ſtate 

Sir John Ernle, chancelior and un- 
der- treaſurer of the Exchequer 

Sir Thomas Chichely, knt. maſter 
of the ordnance 


Edward Seymour, Eſq; 


May 14, 1679. 31 Car. II. 
Sir Heney Cond. hots | 
Daniel Finch, . 
Sir Thomas Lee, brt. 
Sir Humpbry Winch, brt. 
Sir Thomas Meeres, knt. 
Edward Vaughan, Eſq; 
1 Hales, Elq; 5 | 5 
Seb. | „ 16 - 00s 2 ar. 10 
Daniel Finch, Eſa; rocks | 
Sir Humphry Winch, brt. 
Sir Thomas Meeres, knt. 


Edward Hales, Eſq; 
William viſcount Brouncker 


Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. 


an. 20, 1682. 33 Car. II. 
Daniel lord Finch | hot 
Sir Humphry Winch, brt- . .. - 
Sir Thomas Meeres, knt. 

Edward Hales, Eſq; 
William viſcount Brouncker 
Henry Saville, Eſq; © 
Sir John Chicheley | 
D _ '7, 7 36 Ca", . 4 
Daniel earl of Notting- 725 
and c 8. . This 5 
Sir Humphry Winch, brt. ] Sg 
Sir Tho. Meeres, knt. 
Sir Edward Hales, brt. 
Henry Savilje, Eſq; | 
Sir John Chicheley, knt- 
Arthur Herbert, Eſq; 
3 — lord Vaughan 


Was 


May 


22, 


ing Jarwes Il. managed the admi- 
ralty- affairs by ſecretary Pepys 
Ill the time of his reign. 


March 8, 1688-9. x WI. III. and 


ary. 

Arthur Herbert, Ela; 
John ear] of Carbery 
vir Michael Wharton 
Sir Thomas Lee, brt. 

Sir John Chicheley, knt. | 
oo John Lowther of Whitehaven, 
rt, | | 

William Sacheverill, Eſq; 
Jan. 20, 1689. 1 Wm. and Mary. 
Tho. earl of Pembroke and Mont- 


gomery 
John earl of Carbury 
Sir Thomas Lee, brt. 


* John Lowther of Whitehaven, 
7 | 


t. 
Sir John Chicheley, knt. 
une 5, 16 2 Wm. and Mary. 


Tho. earl of Pembroke and Mon- 


gomery | 


Fg earl of Carhery 


Sir Thomas Lee, brt. 
SirJn. Lowther of Whitehaven, brt. 


- 


Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; 
Sir Richard Onſlow, brt. 


Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; 


when the Due of 


miſſion 


revoked 


1684. 
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Jan. 23, 1690-1. 3 Wm. & Mary. 


Tho, earl of Pembroke and Mont- 


_  gomery 
Sir Thomas Lee, brt. 
* John Lowther of Whitehaven, 
It | 


Sir Richard Onſlow, brt. 
Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; 
Anthony viſcountFauikland 
Robert Auſten, Eſq; 


March 10, 1691-2. 4 Wm. and 
Mar 


| „ 

Charles lord Cornwallis 
Sir John Lowther, brt. 
Sir Richard Onſlow, brt. 
Henry Prieftman, Eiq; 
Anthony viſcount Faulkland 
Robert Auſten, Elq; _ 
Sir Robert Rich, knt. and brt. 

ril 15, 1693. 5 Wm. & Mary, 
ret via: Faulkland 8 
Sir John Lowther, brt. 
Henry Prieſtman, Eiq; 
Robert Auſten, Eiq; 
Sir Robert Rich, knt. and brt. 
Henry Kelligrew, Efq; 
Sir Ralph Delaval, knt. 


May 2, 1694. 7 Wm. and Mary. 
Edward Riel, Eſq; wand 
Sir John Lowther brt. 

Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; 

Robert Auſten, Eſq; 

Sir Robert Rich, knt. and brt. 

Sir George Rook, knt. 

Sir John Houblon, knt. 


Feb. 28, 1695-6. 7 Wm, III. 
Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; | 
Henry Prieſtman Eiq; 

Robert Auſten, Eſq; 
37 Rich, knt. and brt. 
Sir George Rook, knt. 

Sir John Houblon, knt. 
James Kendall, Eſq; 


June 5, 1697. 9 Wm. III. 
Edward ear] cf Orford 
Henry Prieſtman, Efq; 

Sir Robert Rich, knt. and brt. 
Sir George Rook, knt. a 
Sir John Houb!on, knt, 
fours Kendall, Eſq; 

oodwin Wharton, Eſq; 


ol 


June 2, 1699. 31 Wm, III. 
ohn earl of Bridgewater 
ohn lord Havertham 


Hon. Henry Pagett, Eq; 


Sir Robert Rich, knt. and brt, * 
Sir George Rook, Eſq; - 
Sir David Mitchell, knt. 


* Sir Robert not degraded, but 
continued in the rank he was in 
before, though not advanced. 


Nov. 2, 1699. 11 Wm. III. 


ohn lord Haverſham 

ir George Rook, knt. 
Sir David Mitchell, knt. 
George Churchill, Eſq; 

April 4, 1701. 13 Wm. III. 
Tho. earl of Pembroke and Mont. 

ome | 

John lord Haverſham 
Sir George Rook, knt. 
Sir David Mitchell, knt. 
George Churchill, Eſq: 


Jan, 26, 1701. 13 Wm. III. 
Tho. earl of Pembroke and Mont. 


gomery | 
May 28, 1702. 1 Anne. 


| John earl of Bridgewater 


His royal highneſs George prince 


of Denmark 


June 20, 1707. 6 Anne. 
His royal highneſs 
George prince of 
Denmark, high- 
admiral of Great 
Britain 
Names of the perſons appointed 


On account 
of the 


by his royal highneſs for his 


council, viz. 


May 22, 1702. 1 Anne. 
Sir George Rook, knt. 
Sir Davil Mitchell, knt. 
George Churchill, Elq; 
Richard Hill, knt. 


March 29, 1703- 2 Anne. 
Sir George Rook, kunt. 
Sir David Mitchell, knt. 
George Churchill, Eſq; 
Richard Hill, Eſq; 
Hon. James Bridges, Eſq; 
April zo, 1704. 3 Anne. 
Sir George Rook, knt. 
Sir David Mitchell, knt. . 
George Churchill, Eſq; 
Richard Hill, Eſq; 
Hon. James Bridges, Eſq; 


Feb. 


Geor. 


Paul! 
Sir M 
John 


Inte 


bs 
Onte 


ince 


Feb. 
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Feb. 8, 1705-6. 4 Anne, 
Sir David Mitchell, knt. 
George Churchill, Eſq; | 
Richard Hill, Eſq; 

Hon. Henry Pagett, Eſq; 
Sir Cloudeſſey Shovell, knt. 
Robert ry . Eſq; 

Sir Stafford Fairborne, knt. 


April 13 1708. 7 Anne. 
Right hon. David earl of Wemys 
George Churchill, Eſq; | 
Richard Hill, Eq; . 

Hon. Henry Pagett, Eſq; 
Sir Stafford Fairborne, knt, 
Sir John Leake, knt. 


June 20, 1708. 7 Anne. 


Right hon. David earl of Wemys 


George Churchill, Eq; 
Richard Hill, Eſq; _ 
Hon. Henry Pagett, Eſq; 
Sir John Leake, knt. 

Sir — Wiſhart, knt. 


Note, the prince died the 28th of 
October, 1708, and the queen 
ated in this interval by Mr. 
Burchett. 


Nov. 29, 1708. 7 Anne. 
Tho. earl of Pembroke and Mont - 
gomery 

Nov. 8, 1709, 7 Anne. 
Edward earl of "Orford 5 
Sir jou Leake, knt. N 
Sir 1 ng, knt. 
George Doddington, Eſq; 
Paul Methuen, iq; 

OR. 4, 1710. 9 Anne. 
Sir John Leake, knt. 

Sir George Byng, knt. 

George Doddington, Eſq; 

Paul Methuen, Eſq; | 

Sir William Drake, knt. and brt. 
John Aiſlable, Eſq; 


Dec. 20, 1710. 9 Anne. 
Sir John Leake, knt. 
Sir George Byng, knt. 
Sir William Drake, knt. and brt. 
on Aiſlebie, Eſq; 
ir James Wiſhart, knt. 
George Clarke, Eſq; 


Sept. 30, 1712. II Anne. 
Thomas earl of Strafford 
Sir John Leake, knt. 
su George Byng, knt, 


Sir William Drake, knt. and brt. 
Job Aiſlabie, Eſqz . _ 
ir James Wiſhart, knt. 
George Clarke, Elqz I 
Jan. 19, 1713. 12 Anne. 


The ſame commiſſion, leaving out 


Sir George Byng. 

April 9, 1714. 13 Ann 
Thomas w_ of Stafford » 
Sir John Leake, knt. | 
Sir William Drake, knt. and brt; 
Sir James Wiſhart, knt. 
George Clarke, Eſq; 
Sir George Beaumont 


Oct. 14, 1714. 1 Geo. 
Edward earl of Orford 
Sir George ns: kent. 
George Doddington, Eſq; 
Sir Jo * knt. 
Sir Charles Turner, knt, 
Abraham Stanyan, Eſq; 
George Baillie, Eſq; 
April 16, 1717. 3 Geo. 
ames — of Basie 
atthew Aylmer, Eſq; 
Sir George Byng, knt. and brt. 
ohn Cockburne, Eſq; 
illiam Chetwynd, Eſq; 
March 19, 1717-18. 4 Geo. 
James earl of Berkeley 
Sir George Byng, knt. and brt, 
Sir John 1 knt. 


f John Cockburne, Eſq; * 


William Chetwynd, Eſqz 
Sir John Norris, knt. 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. 


* Here Mr. Cockburne ſtands 
after Sir John Jennings, becauſe 


Sir John was in the precedin 


commiſſion, without ever attend- 


ing at the board, by reaſon of Mer. 


Aylmer's being placed before him. 


Oct. 10, 1721. 3 Geo. 
Jo earl of Berkeley 
ir John Jennings, knt. 
ohn Cock burne, =} 
illiam Chetwynd, Eſq; 
Sir John Norris, knt. 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. 
Daniel Pultney, Eſq; 
June 11, 1725. 11 Geo, 
8 of Berkeley 
ir John Jennings, knt. 


John Cockburne, Eſq; 


William 
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Wiiliam Chetwynd, Eſq⸗ 


Sir John Norris, knt. 


Lir Charles Wager, knut. 


Sir George Oxenden, brt. 


June 2, 1727, 13 Geo. 
DT |, of Berkeley 24 
ohn Cockburne, Eſq; 

illiam Chetwynd, Fla; 


Sir . Norris, knt. 


Sir Charles Wager, knt, 
Sir George Oxenden, brt. 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. 


Auguſt 2, 1227, 1 Geo. II. 
Lord v count Torrington 
John Cock burne, Eſq; 

Sir John Norris, knt. 
Sir Charles Wager, knut. 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. 
Lord viſcount Malpas 
Samuel Molyneaux, Eſq; 
June 1, 1728. 1 Geo, II. 
Lora viſcount Tortington 
72 Cockburne, Eſq; 
ir John Norris, Ent. 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. 
Lord viſcount Malpas 
Sir William Yonge, knt. 

May 19, 1729. 2 Geo. II. 
Lord viſcount Torrington 
2 Cockburne, E1q; 

ir John Norris, knt. 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. 
Sir Thomas Littelton, knt. 
Sir William Yonge, knt. 
Lord Aichibald Hamilton 


May 13, 1730, 3 Geo. II. 
Lord viſcount Torrington 
John Cockburne, Eſq; 

Sir Charles Wager, knt. 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Sir Thomas Frankland, brt. 
Thomas Winnington, Eſq; 
lune Ic, 1532. 6 Geo. II. 
1 ns ee 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. 
Lord Archibald Hamiiton 
Sir Thomas Frankland, brt. 
Thomas Winnington, Eſq; 
Thomas Clutterbuck, Eſq; 


June 21, 1733. 7 Geo, II. 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. 


ih, 


Sir Thomas Littelton, vrt. + Lo! 
Lord Archibald Hamilton. Let 
Sir Thomas Frankland, brt. 7 ey 
Thomas Winnington, Eſq; 8 
Thomas Clutterbuck, Eſq; WF 
Lord Harry Pawlett * , 
1 po P 
May 22, 1736. 9 Geo, II. now. 
Sir Charles . nt. +1 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt, 2 
Lord Archibald Hamilton 2 he 
Sir Thomas Frankland, brt. Conin 
Thomas Clutterbuck, Eſq; 
Lord Harry Pawlett + A 28 | 
John Campbell, Eg; | Joby 
March 12, 1738. 12 Geo, II. Geory 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. Georg 
Sir Thomas Littelton, brt. Right 
Sir Thomas Frankland, brt. Wm. 
Thomas Clutterbuck, Eſq; Wilbe 
Lord Harry Pawlett "pt Honor 
John Campbell, Eſq; 
Lord Vere Beauclerk. "RFID 
May 15, 1741. Geo. II. the 1 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. hop. 
Sir Thomas Ftankland, brt. nue. 


Lord Harry Pawlett 
ohn Campbell, Eſq; 
rd Vere Beaucle 
Lord Glenorchy 
Edward Thompſen, Efq; 


March 19, 1741. 15 Geo. II. 
Daniel earl of Winchelſea and 
Nottingham N 
or Cock burne, Eſq; - 
ord Archibald Hamilton 
Lord Baltimore | 
Philip Cavendiſh, Eſq; 
George Lee, L: L. D. 
John Trevor, Eiq; 


Dec. 13, 1743. 17 Geo, II. 
Daniel earl of Winchelſea 
pon Cockburne, Eſq; 
ord Archibald Hamilton 
Lord Baltimore 
George Lee, L. L. D. 
Sir C arles Hardy, knt. 
John Philipſon, Eiq 
Dec. 1744. 18 Geo. II. 


5 


The duke of Bedford 


Lord Sandwich 
Lord Archibald Hamilt 


* Lord 


I, | 


and 


ord 


Cuab. IV.] 


* Lord Vere Beauclerk 
+ Lord Baltimore 
George Anfon, _s 
George Grenville, Efq; 


This Lord never ſtood higher 
than Fifth in any Commiſſion till 


now. | 
+ Here Lord Baltimore ſtands 


degraded to Fifth, inſteadof Fourth, 


as he ſtood in the two preceding 

Commiſſions. ot 
Feb. 20, 1747-8. 

John earl of ue Lan | 

Lord Vere Beauclerk 

George lord Anfon 

George Grenville, Eſq;  - - - 

Right hon. Wm. Barrington - - 

Wm. lord viſcount Duncannon 

Wilbore Ellis, Eſq - 

Honourable John Saobope 


Dec. 1748. 
Honourable Thomas Villiers, in 
the room of the Hon. John Stan- 
_ deceaſed. The reſt conti- 
nued. | 
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Charles Townſhend, Elq; 
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Nov. 18, 1749. 

John earl of Sandwich 

George lord Anſon 

William viſcount Barrington 

William lord viſcount Duneannon 

Welbore Ellis, Efqg z 

Honourable Thomas Villiers p 

Granville Leveſon Gower, com- 

monly called lord, Frenthain. 
une 22, 175t, 

Lord Adi * a; | 

William viſcount Barrington 

William viſcount Duncannon 


Welbore Ellis, Eſq; 
_ Honourable T 
William Rowley, Eſq; 


Roms Villiets 
Honoura ble Edward Boſcawen 


April 6, 1754. 
Lord Anſoan 
Lord viſcount Duncannon 
Welbore Ellis, Eſq; 


Honourable Thomas Villiers 


William Rowley, Eſq; (created & 
knt. of the Bath in 1755) 0 
Honourable Edward Boicawen 
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| The Life of Sir CHARLES WAGER, 


' SIR CHARLES WAGER was born in the year 
1666, and entered very young into the ſervice. of 
his country, where he continued ſeveral years before 
he was honoured with a command. But his merit 
at length advanced him to thoſe honours he ſo well 
deſerved. He commanded the Hampton-Court, 
under Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in the Mediterranean, 
in the year 1703; and alſo under Sir George Rooke, 
in the memorable battle off Malaga, in which the 
French were defeated. | 85 
In the year 1708 he commanded a ſquadron in 
the Weſt-Indies, and performed that agreeable 
piece of ſervice to his country, namely, the in ter- 


cepting the Spaniſh galleons, of which we have 


given a full account “; and ſhall only add here, that 
the admiral of the galleons hoiſted his flag in a ſhip 
of ſixty-four braſs guns, and had between four and 
five hundred men, with near ſix millions of pieces 


of eight; the rear-admiral had fifty- five guns, and 


between three and four hundred men; but upon 
ſome difference ariſing between him and the admi- 


ral at Porto Bello, orders were given that no money 


ſnould be put on board her, ſo that thirteen cheſts 
of pieces of eight, and fourteen pigs of ſilver, 
which were privately yer on board in the night, and 

the paſſengers, was all the 
treaſure, except what ſome private perſons might 
be poſſeſſed of. The other Spaniſh ſhips had ſcarce 
any money on board; but, like their rear-admiral, 
were chiefly laden with cacao, and only one of them 
of any conſiderable force. The two French ſhips 
had about a hundred thouſand pieces of eight on 
board, | 

Vol. III. p. 256. 
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On the 24th of July commodore Wager received 
2 commiſſion of rear-admiral of the blue, in con- 
fideration of the many ſervices he had done his 
country, He continued to do every thing in his 

wer to annoy the enemy, and protect our trade, 
till the latter end of the ſummer, when he received 
orders to return to England ; and accordingly he 
left Jamaica, and arrived at St. Helens on the 20th 
of November. bY 85 OLE 
On the 12th of November, 1709, he was ap- 
pointed rear-admiral of the red, and continued 
ſerving his country in that ſtation till the death of 
queen Anne. He was choſen member for Portſ- 
mouth in the parliament which met in 1710. In 
1713 he repreſented the borough of Weſtlow, and 
in 1714 was again choſen for Portſmouth. 

On the acceflion of king George I. he was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of the red, and ſent into the 
Mediterranean to relieve Sir James Wiſhart, And 
in the year 1717, he was appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners for executing the office of lord high ad- 
miral of Great Britain and Ireland. In the year 
1722 he again repreſented the town of Portſmouth, 
along with Sir John Norris. | 

In the year 1726, he was ſent into the Baltic with 


a ſquadron to aſſiſt the Danes and Swedes againſt 


the czarina, and had the pleaſure to ſee his endea- 
yours crowned with ſucceſs; for the czarina being 
intimidated by the appearance of ſo formidable a 
fleet, laid aſide all thoughts of attempting any 
thing to the prejudice of Denmark and Sweden. 
Sir Charles was graciouſly received at both theſe 
courts, and had the honour to dine with the king of 
Denmark, 

In the ſpring of the year 1727, Sir Charles ſailed 
from Spithead with fix ſhips and two ſloops, to join 
2 41 Hopſon, then at Gibraltar, in order to de- 

* OL. IV. 
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feat the intentions of the Spaniards, who had formed 
a ſcheme. for retaking that place, and had actually 
opened the trenches before it; but the Spaniards 
were ſoon convinced that they had undertaken what 
they could not perform, and therefore deſiſted from 


any further attempts upon that ſtrong fortreſs. 
Sir Charles failed from Gibraltar to the bay of 


Tetuan, where he was courteouſly entertained by 
the dey; but on his return to Gibraltar, the Spa- 
niards were again employed on their works; on 
which Sir Charles took all poſſible precautions, not 
only to prevent their carrying on any approaches 
towards the place, but alſo for intercepting the gal- 
leons, then on their return to Europe. Theſe vi— 
gorous meaſures had the deſired effect; for the Spa- 
niards immediately agreed to make up the diffe- 
rences then ſubſiſting between Great Britain and 
Spain. Such important ſervices could not fail of 
recommending him to the favour of his majeſty, 
who graciouſly received him at his return from the 
Mediterranean. During his abſence on this expe- 
dition he was. a fourth time elected member for 
Port{mouth. 

In the beginning of che year 1731, Sir Charles 
was appointed admiral of the blue, and ſent with a 


ſtrong ſquadron into the Mediterranean, in order 


to convoy Don Carlos into Italy, and place him on 
the throne of Naples; which he accordingly per— 
formed, and returned to St. Helens, where he ar- 
rived on the loth of December. 

In the beginning of the year 1733, Sir Charles, 


on the death of the earl of Torrington, was ap— 


pointed firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and 
one of his majeſty's molt honourable privy-council. 
In theſe poſts he exerted himſelf in the fervice of 
his country, miſſing no opportunity of doing every 
thing in his power to maintain the honour of the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh flag, and reward ſuch officers as were careful 
to diſcharge every branch of their duty. | 
In the next year ata general election, he was cho- 
ſen to repreſent the city of Weſtminſter in parlia- 
ment, together with lord Sundon. And in the year 
1740 he was appointed one of the lords juſtices for 
the adminiſtration of the government during the 
king's abſence from the kingdom, when he viſited 
his Hanoverian dominions. - Whilſt he continued 
to hold this important poſt, he wrote the following 
letter to admiral Vernon, then in the Weſt-Indies, 
which ſerves to throw a light on the political ſen- 
timents of this great man; and if it does not ſhew 
him in the light of an elegant writer, it proves that 
he knew the political intereſts of Europe, mou 
could predict future events with Lag accuracy. 


Sir CHARLES ꝰWAGER 70 e Veanon, 


Se. 

« THIS is to own the receipt of your letter by 
captain Knowles. The duke of Newcaſtle is out 
of town, but your letter was read yeſterday at the 
regency, where your proceedings are very well ap- 

roved. The Meet that is coming to you wall fail 

with the firſt wind, and to that I refer you for all 
the news that can be had from hence. Captain 
Knowles being deſirous to return to you, we have 
put him into the Litchfield, which ſhip is one of 
the ſquadron coming to you, and I hope he will be 
of good ſervice to. you, as he is already by your 
account of him. 

4 find, by a letter from captain Dovglas to the 
board, brought by Knowles, that he had taken a 
Dutch ſhip from Cadiz, bound to Vera Cruz, which 
had a viceroy on board for Mexico, which ſhip is, 


| ſuppoſe, at Jamaica before now : the Dutch will, 
| Kkk 2 to 
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to be ſure, expect it to be releaſed, as being a 
Dutch ſhip, and will alſo claim the effects, though 
Spaniſh, as the. French do by the treaty of com- 
merce with them, which makes free ſhip, free goods, 
except they be contraband, and the treaty deſcribes 
what is contraband, and what is not, and we have 
already had .diſputes with the French upon that 
head; but as the Spaniards have declared, as it is 
ſaid, that they will ſeize all Engliſh effects in Dutch, 


or neutral ſhips, and have actually done ſo in more 


inſtances than one; why we ſhould be fixed up by 
the treaty when they are not, I can ſee no reaſon, 
though to be ſure the Dutch will claim the benefit 
of the treaty *, as the French alſo will; and it is 
ſaid that there were at Cadiz, beſides French and 
Dutch, a ſhip or two with Imperial colours loading 
goods for America, Sir John Norris is ſailed with 
above twenty men of war of ſixty, ſeventy, and 
eighty guns to the coaſt of Gallicia, but I fear he 
will find it impracticable to enter Ferrol, and burn 
the ſhips there, it being fo well fortified, and the 


entrance ſo narrow, and pretty long, with a num- 


ber of guns on both ſides, and a boom, or chain 
acroſs: the ſtrength of the Spaniſh fleet is now 
there, being eighteen or twenty ſhips, with thoſe 


that went thither from Cadiz; they are in a bad 
condition, as we are informed, many men fick and 
dead, and in want of every thing; .as are alſo the 


* He ſays in another letter, * If the Dutch ſhip was hired by the 
Spaniards, ſhe becomes a Spaniſh ſhip, till that time is expired; if ſhe 
was upon freight at ſo much a ton, it may alter the caſe: you know 


that in the late wars with France and Spain, the enemies goods uſed to 
de taken out, and the ſhips of neutral nations paid their freight and dif- 


miſſed ; but by the treaty of Utrecht, of which I ſuppoſe you have a 
copy from this office, there 1s an article, that a free ſhip ſhall make free 
goods, both in the French and Dutch treaty ; but as the Spaniards have 
already broke that treaty, by takin Engliſh goods out of Dutch ſhips, 
there is a Lex Talionis, that ſhould entitle us to do the ſame by them 


but this is only my private opinion,” | 


troops 


ay 
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troops in thoſe provinces, though intended, when 
ordered thither, to'make a deſcent upon us, which 
they ſoon found impracticable, for want of all things 
neceſſary for it, though we had no fleet to oppoſe 
them; but I believe thoſe reſolutions were taken to 
amuſe the king of Spain, who thought he could 
conquer the world; but finding thoſe things, and 

taking Minorca, but chimeras, and hearing, at laſt, 
when they could keep it no longer from him, of 
your ſucceſs at Porto Bello, and ſince at Chagre, 
has put his majeſty, as I hear by the by, into a fit 
of melancholy, that if the queen did not hinder, 
in all probability he would reſign: no doubt but 
he was made to believe, that the French would join 


him; and we having no allies, which I think is no 


wonder, conſidering how we left them in the lurch, 
and forced them into a diſhonourable peace, the 
Spaniards thought, and not without reaſon, that, 
with the French aſſiſtance, they could be too many 


for us: how long the French will keep out of the 


war cannot be known, but the loſs of their com- 
merce in the galleons and flota, if it continues, will 
certainly incline them to come into it at laſt. I 
hope we ſhall find ſome allies, if they ſhould, or 
elſe ſuch a war would be heavy upon us; though it 
would be a great prejudice to their trade, which 
has prodigiouſly encreaſed ſince the late wars, and is 
much more advantageous to their nation than war 
can be. There are, as uſual, great expectations from 
your preſent expedition; if the ſoldiers do not fall 
ſick and die, as they uſed to do formerly, ſomething 
conſiderable will, no doubt, be done. I do not 
know whether the time of the year will be proper 
to go. firſt to the Havannah, for fear of the Norths; 
if not, I ſee nothing conſiderable to windward but 
Carthagena; but you know, as well as I, that what- 
ever is determined to be put in execution, mult be 

Imme- 
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immediately proceeded upon; for ſoldiers, no more 
than other people, cannot do any thing when they 
are dead, and that will be their fate if they ſtay too 
long at Jamaica: the health your ſquadron have 
had, has been from your keeping them conſtantly 
employed. You will be the beſt judge, who are 
upon the ſpot, what ſhall be moſt adviſeable to un- 
dertake. I wiſh we had a ſquadron now in the 
South Sea, to have a communication with you from 


Panama; but the proper ſeaſon for that was loſt, 


I am ſure you will do what you can, and ſol believe 
will lord Cathcart, in conjunction with you; he 
is a man of very good temper, and a good ſoldier, 


and I hope there will be no difference poſſible to 


ariſe between you. I wiſh you health, and all the 
ſucceſs that can reaſonably be expected, and ſhall 
remain, 67 Solos es 

Admiralty Office, 


Your humble ſervant, 
Auguſt 6, 1740. | 


CHARLES WAGER, 


In the year 1741 Sir Charles Wager was again a 
candidate with lord Sundon, to repreſent the city 
of Weſtminſter in parliament; but the popularity of 
admiral Vernon at that time led many of the inha bi- 
tants of Weſtminſter, to wiſh to ſee him one of 
their repreſentatives. For this purpoſe Sir Charles 
was invited to join his name with that of the abſent 
admiral; but this he declined, and continued to 
connect himſelf with lord Sundon. Notwithſtand- 
ing the admiral's lady permitted a letter of hers to 
be inſerted in the public paper, in which ſhe declared 
te that her huſband being nominated at Weſtminſter, 
was not. with her knowledge or approbation, nor of 
any of his friends as far as ſhe knew ;” yet the mea- 
ſure was not dropped. The poll continued from 


the ad to the 8th day of May, when a violent 


tumult 


2 
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tumult furniſhed a pretext for the books to be cloſed, 
and a party of ſoldiers to be called in to quell the 


riot. The numbers upon the poll when cloſed god 
as follows, viz. 


For lord Sundon — 3533 
Sir Charles Wager — 3686 
Admiral Vernon — 3290 
Mr. Edwin — 3161 


The voters of Weſtminſter looking upon their 
rights to be invaded by ſuch proceedings, preſented 
a petition to parliament, complaining of an undue 


election; whereupen the houſe of commons entered 


into an enquiry, and declared the election void. 
A new election was appointed on the 3 iſt day of 
December, when the lord viſcount Percival and 
Mr. Charles Edwin were choſen without oppoſition. 
As to admiral Vernon, he had been choſen for three 
ſeveral places, viz. Rocheſter, Ipſwich, and Penryn 
in Cornwall, ſo that he could not be again put in no- 
mination for Weftminſter. The following letter 
written by Mr. Poultney, afterwards earl of Bath, 
to admiral Vernon, ſerves both to throw a light on 
the tranſaction, and to diſplay the character of Sir 
Charles ach 


Dear SI R, 
« THE world here, and eſpecially your Friends 


- are waiting with great impatience for a ſecond ex- 


preſs from you, with the news of the ſurrender of 
the town of Carthagena, where we hope you will all 
get great riches, to add to the many honours you 
have already acquired. I write to you but ſeldom, 
becaule I know you have but little leiſure to read 
uſeleſs letters, much leſs to anſwer them ; but yet 
It is right you ſhould ſometimes hear from your 
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particular friends and well-wiſhers, to know a little 
more truth than you are likely to hear from the mi- 
niſters alone. The great things you have done for 
your country; greater almoſt than ever man did, 
have met, I aſſure you, with a very grateful return 
from the generality of your countrymen. You are 
certainly, at this time, the moſt popular and beſt 
beloved man in England: all places that fend mem- 
bers to parliament have been ſtruggling to have you 
for their repreſentative, and, I dare ſay, you might 
have been choſen in twenty more places than you 
are at preſent. „„ 

The miniſtry (but when I ufe that general term, 
I mean the leading men among them) has, as far as 
they could, or durſt, oppoſed you every where, and 
fet you at laſt up in the city themſelves, with no 
other view than to create ' confuſion and diſtraction 
there. This made the citizens, who ſaw their drift, 
nominate you as a candidate for Weſtminſter, where 
you would moſt certainly have carired it for one, 
but for the moſt ſcandalous practices, and violent 
acts of power that ever were made-ufe of. Your 
friend, Sir Charles Wager, had nothing to do in 


this, which I am heartily glad of, becauſe I eſteem 
him much, and know him to be a very valuable 


man, extremely amiable in his character of private 


life, and a well-wiſher to his country in his public 


capacity: but as I underſtand a full account of their 
whole proceedings had been ſent to you, I will trouble 


you no further upon it: upon the whole, I can tell 
| os that we have a good- parhament choſen, and 


can aſſure vou, by the juſteſt calculation, the mi- 
niſtry cannot brag of a ſure majority of ten mem- 
bers in it; I mean, to do their dirty work; but I 
hope to ſee a perfect unanimity in every meaſure 
that ſhall be judged neceſſary for the ſupport of his 
majeſty, and the honour and intereſt of our country. 


We 
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We are told, that two thouſand men are forthwith 
to be ſent to you, with all proper ſtores, proviſions, 
&c. theſe will, I hope, enable you to take the Ha- 
vannah ; and if we once get the iſland of Cuba, I 
hope we ſhall have ſenſe and ſpirit enough to keep 
it, notwithſtanding any remonſtrances, and even the 
combination of the whole world to force us to yield 
it back again. The poſſeſſion of that iſland muſt be 


of vaſt utility to us, and make this country for ever 


maſters at ſea, in that part of the world, from 
whence all the riches flow to Europe. Peru and 


Mexico might be the property of the Spaniards, 


under our protection, whilſt they ſuffered us to en- 
oy a reaſonable proportion of the trade, which the 
Fach have almoſt engroſſed for many years paſt; 
but if ever they pretended to uſe us again, as they for- 
merly did, you have ſhewn them, that even thoſe 
kingdoms may be taken from them likewife. God 
Almighty ſend. you ſucceſs in whatever you under- 
take; and may you finiſh your career with the ſame 
glory to yourſelf, and advantage to your country, 
that you have begun it. I am, with the greatelt 
truth and reſpect, 
SIR, 
London, June Your moft obedient, 
16, 485 humble ſervant, 
ä WILLIAM PULTENEY, 


Soon after, he quitted his poſt of firſt commiſſioner 


of the admiralty, and was ſucceeded by the earl of 
Winchelſea and Nottingham. Sir Charles did not 
long ſurvive his retreat "from public. buſineſs ; he 
died the following year in the ſeventy-eighth year 
of his age. As he died without iflue he left his 
fortune to his wife, and at her diſpoſal ; except an 
hundred pounds a year to his ſiſter, and a thouſand 


pounds to his niece whenever ſhe ſhould marry, and 
Vor. IV, L11 - until 
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until then forty pounds a year. His remains were 
depoſited in Weſtminſter Abbey, in the north iſle, 


where an elegant monument, by Schumaker, is 
erected, with the following inſcription : 


tire 

= To the memory, of Sir CnarLes Wacrs, Knight, 5 
1 Admiral of the white, firſt commiſſioner of the 2 
= admiralty, roy 
And privy counſellor. ſtat 

A man of great natural talents, Ge 

Improved by induſtry and long experience: the 

Who bore the higheſt commands, BE 

be And paſſed through the greateſt employments, a 
wy, N With credit to himſelf and honour to his country. he 
* c He was in his private life, 2 
Humane, temperate, juſt, and bountiful ; gre 

In public ſtation, in 

Valiant, prudent, wiſe, and honeſt; Me: 

Eaſy of acceſs to all : 7 f 

Steady and reſolute in his conduct: ab] 

So remarkably happy in his preſence of mind, * 

That no danger ever diſcompoſed him. 2 


Eſteemed and favoured by his king; | 
| * Beloved and honoured by his country; 
He died 24th of May, 1743. Agee ſeventy- ſeven. Sir 
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The Life of Sir Jomn BALCHEN. 


THIS eminent ſeaman owed his preferment en” 
tirely to intrinſic worth, and not to the powerful 
recommendations of family connections. He was 
born on the 2d of February, 1669, and after re- 
ceiving a ſuitable education, entered on board the 
royal navy, where he ſerved ſeveral years in inferior 
ſtations, and by learning to obey, became quali- 
fied to command. He-was appointed captain of 
the Virgin prize on the 25th of July, 1697, and 
was always conſidered as one of the moſt active 
- commanders in the royal navy. He never ſacrificed 
ab the ſervice of his country to his own private intereſt, 

nor ſought ſtations that might be attended with 
greater advantage than thoſe where he was employed 
in protecting the Engliſh trade from the inſults of 
privateers. 
He commanded the Shrewſbury in that remark- 
able action near Sicily, in which the Spaniſh fleet 
2 were almoſt totally deftroyed by that of Great Bri- 
tain, commanded by Sir George Byng. 
In the year 1728, he was made rear-admiral of 
| the blue; and in the year 1731, commanded under 
TRY Sir Charles Wager, when don Carlos was placed on 
the Neapolitan throne. 

In the year 1734, he was made rear-admiral of 
the white, and commanded a large ſquadron at 
Plymouth, which was intended to join the grand 
fleet under Sir John Norris; and in 739, he wass 
created vice-admiral of the red. 

The war againſt Spain being declared in 1739, 
admiral Balchen was ſent in the ſpring of the next 
year to intercept the Aſſogue ſhips, then expected 
in Old Spain, under convoy of admiral Pizarro. 

But the — admiral being informed by an ad- 
* vice- 
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vice-boat that the Engliſh were cruiſing for him off 
Cape Finiſterre, ſtood to the northward, till he made 
the Lizard, and then bore away for the Spaniſh 


coaſts in the bay of Biſcay, and by that means eſ- 


caped the vigilance of admiral — and arrived 
ſafe at St. Andero. 

On the gth of Auguſt, 1743, he. was appointed 
admiral of the white; and at the beginning of next 
year, governor of Greenwich hoſpital, as ſome re- 
ward for the many ſervices he had done his country, 
and where he intended to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in peace and tranquility, free from the fatigues 
of a ſeafaring life. But theſe pleaſing expectations 
ſoon vaniſhed ; his n once more demanding 
his ſervice. 

Sir Charles Hardy had been ſent with a large con- 
voy of ſtore-ſhips to admiral Matthews in the Me- 
diterranean, who was in the utmoſt diſtreſs, his ſhips 
being almoſt deſtitute of proviſions, and their rig- 
ging in a very bad condition. The French were not 
ignorant of the diſtreſs of the Engliſh fleet, and 

-therefore determined, if poſſible, to intercept Sir 
Charles, with his convoy, or at leaſt to prevent him 


from joining the admiral in the Mediterranean. Ac- 


cordingly a large fleet was fitted out at Breſt; but 
to prevent any ſuſpicion, one or two ſhips only failed 
out at a time, all of which joined in a certain latitude, 
and then proceeded to execute their deſign. Sir 


Charles arrived ſafe at Liſbon; but before he could 


proceed on his voyage, the French had blocked him 
up in the Tagus. 

There was now ea neceſſity for relieving Sir Charles, 
and conſequently of ſending an admiral whoſe cou- 
rage and conduct could be depended upon. In this 
extremity the miniſtry caſt their eyes upon admiral 
Balchen, who accordingly repaired to Portſmouth, 


and took on him the command of a fleet, fitted 
out 
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out for this important ſervice. On his arrival he 
hoiſted his flag on board the Victory, the largeſt and 
fineſt ſhip in the royal navy, and on the 17th of 
Auguſt failed from Spithead, to relieve Sir Charles 
Hardy. He arrived ſafe at Liſbon on the gth of 
September, and after joining the ſquadron of Sir 
Charles, convoyed them to Gibraltar; the French, 


at his approach, retiring into Cadiz. 


Admiral Balchen having performed this important 
ſervice, proceeded to cruize on the coaſt of Portu- 
gal, hoping to come up with ſome of the Breſt fleet; 
but the French commander took care to prevent his 
deſign, by continuing in the harbour of Cadiz. 
The Britiſh admiral, on being informed that the 
French had taken ſhelter under the fortifications of 
that place, continued his courſe for England. But 
on the 3d of October, he was overtaken by a violent 
ſtorm, which diſperſed the fleet, and the Victory, 
being drove on the Caſkets, funk, and every ſoul 
on board her periſhed, | | 

Thus the gallant Balchen, when he was entering 


the channel, and retiring for ever from the ſtorms 


which {well the ocean with tremendous commotions, 
was overtaken, and buried beneath the foaming 
ſurface of the deep. The whole nation ſhewed a 
generous concern for this terrible misfortune ; and 


his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to ſettle a penſion 


of five hundred pounds per annum on the admiral's 
lady during life : and to perpetuate his memory, a 
ſmall and neat monument was erected in Weſtmin- 


ſter Abbey, on which is the following inſcription : 


« Sir John Balchen, Knight, admiral of the white 
ſquadron of his majeſty's fleet; who, in the year 
1744, being ſent out commander in chief of the 


combined fleets of England and Holland, to cruize 


on the enemy, was, on his return home, in his 
majeſty's ſhip the Victory, loſt in the channel by a 
violent ſtorm. From which fad circumſtance of his 
| death 


* 
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death we may learn, that neither the greateſt ſkill, 
judgment; or experience, joined to the moſt un- 
ſhaken reſolution, can reſiſt the fury of the winds 
and waves; and we are taught from the paſſages of 
his life, which were filled with great and gallant 
actions, but accompanied with adverſe gales of for- 
tune, that the brave, the worthy, and the good man, 
meets not always his reward in this world. Fifty- 
eight years of faithful and painful ſervice he had 
paſſed, when being juſt retired to the government 
of Greenwich hoſpital, to wear out the remainder 
of his days, he was once more, and for the laſt 
time, called out by his king and country, whoſe in- 
tereſt he ever preferred to his own, and his unwea- 
ried zeal for their ſervice ended only with his life; 
which weighty misfortune to his afflicted family, be- 
came heighrened by many aggravating circumſtances 
attending it; yet, amidſt their grief, they had the 
mournful conſolation to find his gracious and royal 
maſter mixing his concern with the general lamen- 
tations of the public, for the calamitous fate of ſo 
zealous, ſo valiant, and fo able a commander; and, 
as a laſting memorial of ſincere love and affection 
borne by his widow to a moſt affectionate and worthy 
huſband, this hononary monument was erectedby her, 
„He was born February the ſecond, 1669; mar- 
Tied Suſannah, the daughter of colonel Apreece, of 
Waſhingly in the county of Huntingdon; died 
October the 7th, 1744, leaving one fon and one 
daughter *; the former of whom, George Balchen, 
ſurvived him but a ſhort time; for, being ſent to the 
Weſt-Indies in 1745, commander of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Pembroke, he died at Barbadoes, in De- 
cember the ſame year, aged twenty-eight, having 
walked in the ſteps, and imitated the virtues and 
pravery of his good, but unfortunace father.” 


Who married Mr. Welt, afterwards an admiral ; of whom more 
will be ſaid hereafter, | | : 7 
. The 
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7 


The Life of Sir PETER Wann zu. 


IIS celebrated commander was deſcended from 


an ancient family in Ireland, and received a ſuitable 
education to qualify him for a command in the royal 
navy, in which he ſerved ſeveral years with the 
greateſt reputation, always preferring his country's 
intereſt to his own, and being indefatigable in diſ- 
treſſing the enemy and taking their ſhips, on every 
ſtation where he commanded. 

But the tranſaction which placed his great abilities 
in their full light, was the taking of Louiſbourgh 
in the year 1745, when he was appointed commo- 
dore of the Britiſh ſquadron ſent on that ſervice; 
of which we have given a full account, page 268. 

As ſoon as the news of Louiſbourgh's being taken, 


reached England, congratulations from every quar- 


ter were preſented to his Britannic majeſty, on which 
Joyful occaſion, his majefty granted ro general Pep- 
perell the dignity of a baronet, and appointed com- 


modore Warren rear-admiral of the blue, as ſome 


recompence for their eminent ſervices. 

The taking of Cape Breton, was a very ſevere 
ſtroke to the French, as it deprived them of their 
valuable fiſhery, and was the boy of Canada. It is 
therefore no wonder that they were conſtantly on the 
watch to retake this favourite place: -in the year 
1747, they fitted out a large fleet for this purpoſe, 
and at the ſame time another ſquadron, to proſecute 
their ſucceſs in the Eaſt-Indies. Theſe two ſqua- 
drons were ordered to fail at the ſame time, and to 
keep company with each other, till they were at a 
ſufficient diſtance from the coaſt of France, to be 


paſt all danger of meeting with a ſuperior fleet to 


oppoſe their paſſage. But this ſcheme, which the 
French flattered themſelves, could not fail of ſuc- 
| Frets ceeding, 
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. ceeding, was rendered abortive by the gallant ad. 
mirals Anſon and Warren, who with a large fleet of 
ſhips fell in with the French, defeated the whole 
fleet, and took the greateſt part of the men of war, 
as we haye already related at large, page 336 & ſeq. of 
this volume. Thus the conqueror of Cape Breton 
became its protector, and confirmed its poſſeſſion to 
the Engliſh, who kept it till the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, For this gallant action, admiral Anſon 
was created a peer of Great Britain, and admiral 
Warren inveſted with the order of the Bath. 

This was the laſt ſervice Sir Peter Warren ren- 
dered to his country, as a commander in the Britiſh 
fleet, except the taking of ſome rich St. Domingo 
ſhips ſoon after; for a peace being concluded in the 
ſucceeding year, the fleet was laid up in the ſeveral 
barbours. He was, however, ſtill indefatigable in 
doing every thing in his power that might tend to the 
advantage of his country ; and this diſpoſition he 
conſtantly diſcovered as a member of the Britiſh 3 
parliament. There he ſupported the cauſe of the 5 
naval officers with great ſpirit and propriety, when 955 
the bill for ſubjecting them to martial law was de- 
pending: and every ſcheme that had a tendency to 
national benefit, was ſure ta meet with his appro- 
bation and protection. Nor were his countrymen 

ungrateful for the many ſervices he had done them; 
the inhabitants of Weſtminſter choſe him for one of 
their repreſentatives in parliament, and all ſeemed 
ambitious to ſhew how highly they eſteemed him. 

The city of London preſented him with the free- 
dom of their city in a gold box, and ſolicited him 
ta become one of their aldermen, But that honour 
he very handſomely declined. Ar the ſame time he 
ſent two hundred pounds, half of which he deſired 
might be applied for defray ing the expence of adinner, 
and the other half diſtributed to the poor of the ward, 


The profeiſion of a ſeaman might have been thought 
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got ſo well ſuited to the character of a magiſtrate of 


the city of London, but the popular cry was too 


violent to be regulated by conſiderations of pro- 


priety the admiral indeed had declined the honour, 


but fome zealots were determined to confer it on 


kim, even againſt his will; he was therefore nomi- 
nated for Billingſgate ward, in oppoſition to William 


Alexander, Eſq; and a poll being demanded, Sir 


Peter was declared duly elected. Nothing was 


| "more foreign to the new alderman's incentions than 


to conform to the routine of buſineſs, which that 


"dignity: preſcribed ; but as his officious friends would 
take” ne denial, and the goldſmith's company had 
admitted him to their livery, whereby he became 


eligible to the office, he had no other means left of diſ- 


encumbering himſelf of this unwieldy honour, than 
by the payment of five hundred pounds into the 
chamber of London. ! 
At a general aſſembly at the Thelſel at Dublin, = 
Sir Peter Warren was complimented with the free- 
dom of that city in a gold box, without any of thoſe 
expenſive appendages to that honour which followed 


the diſtinctions ſhewn him by the city of London. 


In the midſt of this popularity he paid a viſit to 
| => his native country, where he died of 2 | 


inflammatory fever, on the 29th of July, 1752, in 


the forty-ſecond year ot his age; ſincerely lamented - 
by all ranks of people. An elegant monument is 
erected to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey, on 
which: is inſcribed the following character of this 

; public ſpirited man : | 


Sacred to the memory en 
Of Sir PETER WARREN, 
Knight of the Bath, 
Vice of the red ſquadron 
Of the Britiſh fleet, 
And member of parliament 
For the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
Vol. IV. M m m He 
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He derived his deſcent from an ancient family of 


Ireland; 
His fame and honours from his virtues and abilities: 
How eminently theſe were diſplayed, 
With what vigilance and ſpirit they were exerted, 


In the various ſervices in which he had the honour 


to command, 
And the happineſs to conquer, 
Will be more properly recorded in the Annals of 
Great Britain, 

On this tablet, affection with truth muſt ſay, 
That deſervedly eſteemed in private life, 
And univerſally renowned for his public conduct, 

The judicious and gallant officer 
Poſſeſſed all the amiable qualities of the friend, 
The gentleman, and the Chriſtian. 

But the Almighty, 
| Whom alone he feared, 


And whoſe ee protection he had often expe- 


rienced, 
Was pleaſed to remove him from a life of honour 
To an eternity of happineſs, 
On the 29th-day of July, 1752, in the forty-ſecond 
year of his age. 


Suſannah, his afflicted wife, cauſed this monument 
to be erected, 
By 
. Roubiliac, 
MDCCLIIH, 


be 
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The Life of Admiral V ERNON. 
'EDWARD VERNON, Eſq; was deſcended 


from an. ancient family in Staffordſhire, and born at 
Weltminſter on the 12th of November, 1684. His 
father, who was ſecretary of ſtate to king William 
and queen Mary, gave him a very good education, 
and had no intention of bringing him up for the 
ſea-ſervice ; but his genius being entirely turned ta 
that employment, his father at laſt conſented, and 
young Vernon purſued thoſe ſtudies which had re- 
lation to navigation and gunnery with ſurpriſing alas 
crity and ſucceſs. | : 
The firſt expedition Mr. Vernon made to ſea, 
was under admiral Hopſon, when the French fleet 
and Spaniſh galleons were deſtroyed at Vigo; an 
expedition that will always remain an inſtance of the 
amazing intrepidity and courage of the Engliſh. 
In the year 1702, Mr. Vernon ſerved as ſecond 
lieutenanton board the Reſolution, in an expedition to 
the Weſt Indies, under the command of commo- 
dore Walker, when he gained that remarkable 


z knowledge of the Leeward iſlands, for which he 


was afterwards ſo diſtinguiſhed. 

In the year 1704, Mr. Vernon ſerved on board the 
fleet commanded by Sir George Rooke, in con- 
voying the king of Spain to Liſbon; when he 
received an hundred guineas and a ring from his 


majeſty's own hand. He was alſo at the famous 


battle off Malaga, both which were performed the 
ſame year; and alſo in moſt of the great tranſactions 
of that time. Ts 

Having thus ſerved as an inferior officer ſeveral 
years, he was appointed commander of the Dol- 


phin, January the 22d, 1705; and in the year 1707, 
- commanded the Royal Oak, one of the ſhips ſent 
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to convoy the Liſbon fleet, which falling i in with the 
French, three of the men of war were taken, and 
a fourth, viz, the Devonſhire, was blown up. The 
Royal Oak was boarded by the Achille, but had 
the good fortune to eſcape. 

In the year 1708, Mr.Vernon commanded the Jer- 
ſey, and was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, with a com- 
miſſion of rear-admiral to Sir Charles Wager, who 
had lately deſtroyed the galleons in thoſe ſeas. Here 
he was remarkably vigilant, taking many valuable 
prizes, and greatly interrupting the trade of the 
enemy. 

In the year 1715, Mr. Vernon commanded the 
Afliſtance, a ſhip of fifty guns, under Sir John 


Norris, in an expedition to the Baltic, by which 


means he had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with the north-eaſt part of Europe, as he had before 


with the coaft of the Mediterranean and the Weſt- 


Indies. 


He alſo'commanded the Grafton, of ſeventy guns, 
in the ſame ſeas, under Sir Charles Wager, in 1726, 


during which expedition he compleated his Know- 
ledge of theſe parts; for he never neglected any op- 


portunity of making all the neceſſary obſervations | 


where-ever he came, 

At the acceſſion of king George II. in che year 
1727, a new parliament was called, and captain 
Vernon was choſen member for Periryn i in Cornwall. 
And ſoon after he was ſent to Gibraltar, commander 
of the Grafton, to join Sir Charles Wager, where he 
continued till the reconciliation with Spain was 
effected. | | 

As a member of the houfe of commons, Mr. 


Vernon oppoſed the meaſures of Sir Robert Walpole 
with great warmth, but when it was found impoſ- 


ſible any longer to keep on terms with Spain, the 


py made choice of him, being now created 


vice- 
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vice-admiral of the blue, to command a fleet in the 


Weſt-Indies. This memorable expedition has been. 


already related, page 56, 96, & ſeq. the miniſtry 
have been charged with never heartily wiſhing it 
ſucceſs ; the following letter written by Mr. Pulteney, 
afterwards earl of Bath, to his friend the admiral, 
ſhews how backward they were to ſet it on foot. 


SIR, 


„HAVING an opportunity of writing to you by a 
ſafe conveyance, give me leave, in the firſt place, 
to return you my thanks for your letter; and, in 


the next, for your own. honour and our country's 


ſervice let me add, my wiſhes that you have per- 


formed ſome exploit worthy your character, and our 


expectations. I am ſure it will pleaſe you to hear 
that all your friends in parliament have taken the 
part of joining, with the utmoſt zeal, in the ſup- 
port of the war; nay, we have taken the lead; and 


forced (ſome at leaſt in) the adminiſtration to do 


what they were very unwilling to do, though the 
whole nation ſeemed to require it, and though it 
was the only ſtep they could take to extricate them- 
ſelves from the ignominy of their former long for- 
bearance and timidity. God proſper our arms with 
ſucceſs, and make you the inſtrument of retrieving 


the honour of your country. I am confident you 


will do me the juſtice to believe that no one can 
poſſibly wiſh you better, or is more ſincerely 
than I am, 


London, Nov, Your faithful friend, and 


2531739. moſt obedient humble ſerv. 


WIILIAu PuLTeney,”. 


However, 
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However, the reduction of Porto Bello com- { 

pelled the miniſtry to unite their voice with that of ti 

the whole nation in extolling the exploit. On this n 

occaſion Mr. Pulteney wrote to the admiral as = 

follows: : „ + 

0 * n 

S 1-R, | | | 7 

« THIS will be delivered to you by captain Lime- fe 

| burner, one whom Sir Charles Wager preferred, ſe 
at my recommendation: you will find him, I dare p 
= ſay, a very ſenſible honeſt man, and if he be ſuch, tl 
4 F am confident, he will meet with your further en- "i 
5 couragement and protection. Since I now write to fr 
= you by him with ſafety, I will venture to do it with al 
4 ſome freedom, and give you ſuch lights into our et 
1 way of acting and thinking here, as may perhaps . Ca 
=—_ be of ſome uſe to you. I take it for granted, that re 
'Y you have been thoroughly informed, by Mr. Wood, be 
8 of every thing that paſſed in parliament here, when ti 
J we firſt received the news of the taking of Porto Bello. th 
3 When our miniſters found that they could neither pl 
E | diminiſh the glory of your enterprize, nor leſſen th 
4 the importance of the place, both of which they in 
b attempted, they thought it moſt prudent to join in th 
3 the cry, and ſeem as forward as any of us, in the ha 
1 addreſſes of congratulation, aſſuming, at the ſame m. 
a time, great merit to themſelves, ſince you acted, m 

they ſaid, by their orders: your friends took the in. 

affair up with as high a hand as poſſible, and had the th 

whole nation to back them in it. The miniſtry ſi 

being thus forced to chime in with us, though their ch 

affectation was viſible to every one, it furniſned us ve 

with the means of driving them further than ever au 

they intended to go. When 1 ſay the miniſtry, you ou 

muſt underſtand me to mean only the primum wh 

mobile there; for I am fully perſuaded there are ſhe 


2 ſome 
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ſome among them, willing to act with vigour, and 
to do the nation jultice. We ſhewed them how 
much time and how many opportunities had been 
loſt, and what ignominy this nation had ſuffered by 
our former timidity ; we urged, that it was now 
manifeſt, by what you had done, as well as by what 
you had formerly ſaid, that this very thing mighr 
have been accompliſhed long ago, with a much leſs 
force than Hoſier had. We reproached them for 
ſending no land-forces with you, to enable you to 
puſh your conqueſts farther, and particularly, for 
their backwardneſs in not ſupporting you from time 


to time with more ſhips, and a conſtant ſupply of 


freſh ſtores, proviſions, &c. At the ſame time we 
aſſure: them, that if they would even now be in 
earneſt in vindicating the honovr of the nation, and 


carrying on the war with vigour, they ſhould find us 


ready to ſupport them in whatever could in reaſon 
be aſked, and that all animoſities ſhould ſubſide, 
till we had retrieved our loſt reputation: to avoid 


theſe clamours, and urged by theſe aſſurances, they 


pretended to be as much in earneſt as ourſelves, and 
this begat my lord Cathcart's expedition. (Perhaps 
in time I may explain ſomething further to you on 
this head.) We made all our promiſes good ; and 
having given them every thing they aſked of parlia- 
ment, no one expence was refuſed them, though 
many needleſs ones were demanded, particularly the 
increaſe of our horſe and dragoons at home, under 
the ridiculous pretence of fearing a foreign inva- 
ſion. They deſired a body of marines, which was 


chearfully agreed to; but when they came to deli- 


ver the eſtimate, it was manifeſtly meant only as an 
augmentation of our land-forces, and an increaſe of 
our home eſtabliſhment of guards and garriſons, 
which already gave too much jealouſy. This was 
ſhewn; the miniſtry was expoled, but the ſervice 
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was nevertheleſs voted. After this they came again 
to parliament, and deſired now really a body of ma. 
rines, which they intended ſhould ſerve on board 
the fleet; we laughed at them for thus expoſing their 
former conduct; and when we had declared, that 
all the foot regiments in England ſhould be looked 
upon as marines, and liable to ſerve on board the 
navy, and ſhewn what they meant by this job, which 
was to get a place or two more for ſome members 
of parliament, we agreed to this hkewiſe, and voted 


the eſtabliſhment. Four millions of money have 


been given, and, I dare ſay, much more will be 
expended in ſimple camps at home, and idle pa- 
rading with our fleets abroad. A vaſt fleet is to be 
ſent with Sir John Norris, and yet no body ſeems 
to have any expectations from it. To ravage the 
coaſts of Spain (ſuppoſing we could do it) ſeems 
to be with a deſire only of forcing the Spaniards 
into a peace, before we have ſecured ſuch advan- 
tages, as we may reaſonably hope for in another 
place. Every man of ſenſe agrees, that the only 
place to puſh them in, is the Weſt-Indies, and there 
we can be too hard for them, and may defy the 
whole world beſides. All pomp and oftentation in 
the European ſeas is uſeleſs. Had we, inſtead of 
the expence we have been at, ſcoured the ſeas at 
home with ſeparate men of war, and drove away 
the privateers, who have preyed on our trade, and 
infeſted even our very coaſts, keeping, at the ſame 
time, a ſufficient ſtrength againſt any attack, our 
merchants had been much better ſatisfied, and we 
had given leſs umbrage and offence to France, 
whilſt we might have done our buſineſs in another 
place more effectually. This I. hope we ſhall ſtill 
do; and I own I have great confidence in lord 
Cathcart, becauſe I am ſure he comes determined 


to 
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to co-operate with you, and 7o be guided by you *, in 
every thing that ſhall be judged for the honour and 
intereſt of Great Britain. You will find him a very 
able man, with great ſpirit, honour and judgment; 
and I have formerly heard lord Marlborough com- 
mend him extremely as a ſoldier. J}/hilft you two 
agree, and for the ſake of your country I bope you al- 
ways will , what may not this nation expect? We 


one and all cry out there 1s no dependance on the 


faith of treaties; ſomething muſt be obtained to 
keep the Spaniards from inſulting us again; and we 
muſt no longer rely on bare promiſes only, for the 
ſecurity of our navigation and commerce: Take 
and hold, is the cry; this plainly points out Cuba; 
and if the people of England were to give you in- 
ſtructions, I may venture to ſay, ninety-nine in a 
hundred would be for the attacking of that iſland. 
We are told it is left to a council of war to deter- 
mine where you are to go; ſhould it be to Cartha- 
gena firſt, even that action (great as it might be) 
would be a diſappointment of our hopes; it might 
be a very ſenſible miſchief to Spain, but what we- 
now immediately want 1s, advantage to ourſelves. 
Cuba is an iſland that may be of ſuch importance, 


and the Havannah is a port of ſuch infinite conſe- 


quence, that the conqueſt of them ſeems to be pre- 
ferable to every thing elle. Theſe we may take 
and hold, and theſe will give us the key to the 
Weſt Indies. Thus does every man in England 
reaſon, except very few, who may be careful of 
giving offence to France, and fancy peace may be 
rendered more difficult by this maxim of taking and 


* The well known diſpoſition of the admiral may be inferred from 
this expreſſion of his friend. In another letter he ſays, Lord Cath- 
cart is a brave and wort hy man, and I dare fay, will have ſenſe enough 
to agree with you in every thing, and live in a perfect harmony.“ 

0 + Another clue to the character of agmiral Vernon. 


Vor. IV. Nas” holding. 
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holding. Perhaps likewiſe the people of Jamaica 


may not be very forward to encourage an attempt 


againſt Cuba, imagining it may leſſen the value of 
their lands in Jamaica; but ſuppoſing this were true, 
of what weight is ſuch a conſideration when put 
into the national ſcale ? Surely Cuba may be made 
of infinitely more importance to the Mother 
Country; it is a pure, a large, and a healthier iſland, 
and, in all reſpects whatſoever, better ſituated. I 
make no queſtion, but that, with a right conduct, 
it might ſoon be peopled; many perſons, with pro- 
per encouragement, and a right diſtribution of the 


lands, might be brought to ſettle there from our 


continent, and from other parts of America. The 
act we paſſed laſt ſeſſion for naturalizing all foreign 
proteſtants, who ſhall reſide, for ſeven years, in any 
of his majeſty's colonies in the Weſt-Indies, will help 
to people it from Europe; and when we are once 

fſefled of it, the whole world will not be able to 
diſpoſſeſs us again; we may then make peace with 
Spain, without the intervention of France, giving 
them almoſt any thing in Europe they may deſire, 
but ſhewing them, at the ſame time, they fhall, in a 
great meaſure, depend upon us, the chief maritime 
power, for the very poſſeſſion of their Indies; and 
convincing them of the truth of their own old pro- 
verb, © peace with England, and war with the whole 
world.” The conqueſts you have already made, 
have been great and glorious ; but what has raiſed 
your reputation ſtill higher, has been your temper, 
conduct and great humanity. To ſpare the indivi- 
duals, when you had forced them to ſubmit, is the 
true ſpirit of heroiſm; deſtroying the forts, and 
laying open their trade, is acting at the ſame time, 
with equal judgment and good-nature; but when 
the trade on the continent of New Spain is open, 
every body is equllly at liberty to partake of - 
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and I doubt France and Holland would run awa 

with a great ſhare of the profit of it; but had we 
the Havannah, this would not be the caſe ; believe 
me, every body here reaſons in this way, and all 
our hearts are bent on Cuba. I ſay this to you, that 
you may be appriſed of our real ſentiments; I mean 


the ſentiments of the city of London, and the whole 


people, and not hear what they ſay only who may 


ſend you your inſtructions. Carthagena may follow 
the conqueſt of Cuba; but it will be difficult, if 


not impoſſible, to 'attack the Havannah after Car- 
thagena. In ſhort, (according to our manner of 
reaſoning here) nothing can be done, on any part 
of the continent of New Spain, half ſo acceptable 
to every merchant in England, as taking the Ha- 
vannah. Having ſaid this, which I thought myſelf 
in friendſhip obliged to do, it muſt be left to your 
better judgment to act as you think proper; and all 
I will ſay further is, that your reputation is now ſo 
ſecurely fixed, that you need have very little regard 
to any thing but your own judgment. You have 
reſtored the honour of your country ; you have eſta- 
bliſhed your own ; and you may deſpiſe all the efforts 
of your enemies (if you have any) to hurt you. 
Proceed with the ſame ſucceſs as you began, and be 
aſſured, no one wiſhes it you with more ſincerity and 
true friendſhip than, | 5 


Dear SIR, 
London, Aug. Your moſt obedient, 
"ſe; TIS © humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM PULTENEY.” 


The duke of Newcaſtle, who was then ſecretary 
of ſtate, expreſſed himſelf as follows: 
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« HIS majeſty is ſo fully perſuaded of your zeal 
for his ſervice, and of your prudence and good con- 
duct, in taking ſuch meaſures as ſhall the moſt ef- 
fectually conduce thereto, that the king does not 


think it proper to preſcribe any particular fervice to 
be undertaken by you, but leaves it entirely to 


your direction to act againſt the Spaniards, in ſuch 


manner, and in ſuch places, as ſhall appear to you 


. beſt to anſwer the ends propoſed by his majeſty's 
orders to you, which were to diſtreſs and annoy the 


Spaniards in the moſt effectual manner, by taking 
their ſhips, and poſſeſſing yourſelf of ſuch of their 
places and ſettlements as you ſhould think practica- 
ble to attempt, and in convoying and protecting 
his majeſty's ſubjects, in carrying on an open and 
advantageous trade with the Spaniards in thoſe parts: 


all which his majeſty doubts not but you will do, 
in the beſt manner you are able. 5 


* 1 muſt not conclude this letter without deſiring 
you to accept my hearty congratulations upon the 
great and ſignal ſervice which you have done to 
your =Ing and country; and aſſuring you, that none 
of your friends can have a truer pleaſure in the ho- 
nour you have ſo deſervedly acquired by it, or can 
more ſincerely wiſh for a continuance of the ſucceſs 
which has hitherto attended you, than, 


| SIR, 2 85 
Whitehall, March Your. moſt obedient, 
„e Humble Servant, 


HorLES NEWS ASTLE.“ 


The national loſs ſuſtained by the death of lord 
Cathcart, and the influence which that event had 
on the following operations in the Weſt- Indies, have 
13 | been 
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been already ſhewn. We ſhall inſert the following 
letter, becauſe it diſcovers the political ſentiments 
which ſo reſpectable a characters as Mr. Pulteney 
adopted, and as it Jays. open ſome of the ſecret 
cauſes which may be ſuppoſed to have impeded our 

ſucceſſes in the Weit-Indies. be 


1 

« I T has been re in our miniſterial news 
papers, that you are to be called home, at your 
own requeſt; but I hope the report is without foun- 
dation: methinks I would willingly. have you ſtay 
ſome time longer where you are, and ſucceed in 
ſome farther enterprize before your return, for the 
good of your country, and to compleat your own 
glory. My heart, I own, has always been ſet upon 
the conqueſt of Cuba. Take and hold has been the 
maxim I have ever maintained; and had we once 
poſſeſſion of that iſland,' we might, I am confidenr, 
hold it, in ſpite and defiance of all the powers of 
Europe. It would have been a perpetual cheque 


on the Spaniards, in as much as the Havannah com- 


mands the gulph of Florida ; there was a time be- 
fore it was ſtrengthened and reinforced, that I fancy 
you might have taken it, had you been rightly au- 
thorized, and properly ſupported ; but I fear it is 
now too late to flatter ourſelves with any ſuch hopes: 
but could we take St. Jago, and make a ſettlement 
in that part of the iſland, ſo as to hold it, it might 
be of the utmoſt importance; and this, I hope, may 
be yet done, when the ſuccours that are coming to 
you ſhall arrive. Whether ſome people here mean, 
or deſign any farther conqueſts, in the Weſt Indies, 
I own ſeems very doubtful : God ſend they may be 
under no unhappy engagements to the contrary! The 
three thouſand ment rom Ireland are at length ſailed, 

but 
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but they have been unaccountably delayed; and I 
fear their number is too ſmall, conſidering the mor- 
ality in that climate, to attempt any great matters, 
_ farther than the taking St. Jago; I hope they may 
be ſufficient to ſettle and protect that part of the 
ifland, if they take St. Jago, againſt any attempt 
the Spaniards can make to diſpoſſeſs them. The 
ſureſt ſign that our miniſtry mean to do nothing, 
feems to me, the leaving the command of the army 
to that perſon who has done ſo ill, and between 
whom and you, they tell us, there is ſuch an irre- 
concileable difference: ſurely they ought to have 
recalled him lang ago. I take it for granted, that 
you have intelligence from hence of every thing 
that paſſes here, which may regard or affect your- 
ſelf; but leſt you ſhould not, I will venture in ge- 
neral to give you ſome few hints, which may be 
of uſe to you; and which a ſincere friend of 
yours, as I profeſs myſelf, ought to do. Our 
great men are endeavouring, I fear, all they 
can to abate of your popularity here, and are at- 
tempting to make the diſputes, between you and 
the land forces, in the Weſt Indies, a party quarrel 
between land and ſea-officers here; wherein they 
think they have an evident advantage, as the land 
officers are much more numerous. They are try- 
ing to repreſent you as a warm, impracticable man; 
and, though they own you have done great ſervice 
in what has paſſed, yet they ſay very little is to be 
expected from you, for the time to come, ſince no 
one can agree with you: but in ſpite of all they 
can ſay or do, you ſtill are, and I hope will con- 


tinue to be the favourite, I may ſay, the idol of 


the people in general; and no man was ever more 
beloved than yourſelf. I am very confident you 
may get the better of all theſe vain attempts and 
deſigns of your enemies, by a ſteady perfeverance, 
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that nothing can move, in the true intereſt of your 
country; let no accident, or even defign, ruffle or 
alter your temper, ſo as to give thoſe, who mean 
to hurt you, any advantage over you; purſue what 


you have at heart, the glory of your country, with 


that vigour and zeal you have ever done; but do 
it with that calm ſedateneſs and complaiſance, even 
to your falſe friends, as ſhall make it impoſſible 
for them to prejudice you. When I have ſaid this, 
from the ſincerity of a heart, meaning you well, 
I cannot but pity the ſituation you are in, to re- 


ceive your ſupport, from thoſe only, who intend: 


you no good; to have thoſe, who ſhould co-operate 


with you, tardy in every thing you can propoſe for 


the <country's ſervice: to ſee you ſurrounded by 
multitudes abroad, and many likewiſe at home, who 
have, in all they do, no other view, but their own 
ſordid intereſt ; and purſuing, of private gain, whilſt 


you are bravely and diſintereſtedly purſuing, ſingly, 
the intereſt and honour of your country: to ſee you, I 


ſay, in this predicament, muſt make one truly con- 
cerned for you; but yet I beg you to ſupport all theſe 
things, and even more, with temper, and make no 


improper complaints abroad, but referve whatever 


you have to ſay, *till you get home, and can ſup- 
rt them with your own evidence and authority, 


and the aſſiſtance of thoſe honeſt friends, who will 
ſtand by you. Let nothing that can be ſaid, or 


done, or writ to you, in the leaſt degree, ſlacken 


your zeal for the public ſervice ; but, in ſpite of all 


reſtraints, impediments or differences whatſoever, 
go on in the glorious cauſe of your king and coun- 


try, with all the ſhew of friendſhip and unanimity 


that is poſſible, even with thoſe very perſons, you 
may privately have reaſon to differ with, and, per- 


haps, have the meaneſt opinion of their abilities: 


conſider, it is the ſame good maſter who authoriſes 
you to act in one capacity ſo gloriouſſy, for the 3 
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of your country, that has given a commiſſion to 


another perſon to act likewiſe in his ſtation ;. and, 


for God's ſake, let not your maſter's cauſe ſuffer, 
from any differences between you; at leaſt take 
care to keep yourſelf always in the right, by the 
cooleſt and moſt temperate conduct. 

<« F muſt conclude my letter with wiſhing you, 
with a ſincere heart, and cordial affection, all poſſi- 
ble happineſs, glory and ſucceſs, and that you may 
return, though not yet, to your own country again, 
beloved by every body, as truly and affectionately 
as you are, by | 

London, Nov. Your moſt obedient, 

$7; 1741, | Humble Servant, 
WilLLLAaM PULTENEY,” 


After the ES of Porto Bello, South-Sea 
ſtock roſe conſiderably, notwithſtanding the immenſe 
expences of the nation. It was conſidered as an 
earneſt of the conqueſt of Spaniſh America, The 
general opinion was that nothing could ſtand be- 
fore admiral Vernon ; and when he went to beſiege 
Carthagena, they were in ſo great haſte to celebrate 
the reduction of it, that while he was raiſing the 


ſiege a medal was ſtruck off in London, on one 


ſide of which was Carthagena, with this motto, 
«« He has taken Carthagena.” On the reverſe was 
admiral Vernon with this inſcription : © To the 
avenger of his country.” There are many inſtances 
of theſe premature medals, which might deceive 
poſterity, if hiſtory, which is more faithful and exact, 
did not prevent thoſe errors. 

At the general election for members of parlia- 
ment for the city of London, which came on the 
5th day of May, 1741, admiral Vernon was put in 
nomination, but on the final cloſe of the poll on 


the i2th, he was nineteen hundred and ſixty 
eight 
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eight below Sir Robert Godſchall, who had the 
feweſt ſuffrages of any of the four members who 
were returned; and of the ſeven candidates the 
admiral ſtood conſiderably the loweſt. At the ſame 
time lord Sundon and Sir Charles Wager having 
been nominated by the influence of the nobility and; 
gentry for the city of Weltminſter, the inferior 
burgeſſes diſdaining to be dictated to concerning 
their choice of repreſentatives, put admiral Vernan 
in nomination along with Sir Charles Wager to the 
excluſion of lord Sundon. Thus was the abſent 
admiral ſet up at one and the ſame time for the 
city of London upon the court intereſt, and in the 
city of Weſtminſter upon the country intereſt : 
which plainly proves that party diſtinctions ſubſiſt 
more in idea than in fact, and that they are conve- 
nient appellatives which ſtateſmen aſſume or lay 
aſide as beſt enables them to practice upon the 
weakneſſes and the prejudices of the people at 
large. 5 5 . 
It is the duty of a biographer to repreſent his, 
characters in their true and proper colours; not to 
varniſh-over their defects, nor repreſent their good 
qualities larger than the life. On this principle it 
muſt be admitted here, that the conduct of admiral 
Vernon in the expedition againſt Carthagena was 
extremely exceptionable. However he might have 
been diſguſted with general Wentworth, he ought 
to have ſtifled his reſentments for the ſake of pro- 
moting the common cauſe; but his impetuous tem- 
per hurried him into ſuch violent ſallies of paſſion, 
and he was ſo forward on every occaſion to expreſs 
his contempt for the commander of the land- forces, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible for an armament ſo 
directed to perform any important ſervice. As 
private animoſities are ſo apt to ariſe between com- 
manders, always to the injury, and frequently to 
. OOO the 
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the ruin of the deſigns in which they are embarked, 
it cannot be too often, or too ſtrongly enforced, 
how much it is the duty of every officer to whom 
his country has entruſted her honour and her well 
being to maintain ſuch an elevation of ſentiment 


on all occaſions, as ſhall make him determined to 


ſuppreſs all perſonal motives of reſentment, whilſt 
the public ſervice requires unanimity, and the ex- 
ertion of collective ſtrength. A cool and diſpaſſi- 
onate conduct is often the means of terminating a 
difference more to a man's honour, than a ſpirited 
reſentment. The conduct of the earl of Marl 
borough to the duke of Wurtenburg, which we 
have before related *,: greatly raiſed the intrinſic 
conſequence of the former, and was the means of 


rendering the expedition he was engaged in ſucceſs- 


ful; whereas a contrary conduct would in all pro- 
bability have made it terminate in diſgrace: and 
theſe volumes furniſh many inſtances of naval com- 
manders, who have been Joined in the ſame ſervice, 
who have nobly ſacrificed their private reſentments 


to the public good: in ſuch ſituations the paſſions 


and the pride of man are very often apt to excite 
miſunderſtandings; and where an unaccommodating 
ſpirit has prevailed, a train of deſtructive conſe- 
quences have ever enſued. But to return from this 


digr eſſion. 


Soon after admiral Vernon returned from his 


Weſt India ſtation, many complaints were ſpread 


abroad concerning the manner in which the ſhips 
of the Royal navy were built, and heavy charges 
were brought againſt the ſuperintendants of that 

artment. If the admiral was not the firſt to 
ſtart theſe objections, he was at leaſt the moſt 
active in ſupporting them; and herein his country 


* Vol. II. P. 433+. 
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is much indebted to him, as the detection of male- 


| 2 is the firſt ſtep towards reforming them. 


ndeed Mr. Vernon was ever aſſiduous, not only 
in diſcharging the duties of his own ſtation, but 
in keeping a watchful eye over the conduct of 


others. He it was that introduced a very be- 
neficial reform in our fleets: until then it had 


been cuſtomary to deliver out to the common ſailors 
their allowance of water, and of ſpirits, each ſe- 
parately, by which a practiſe was introduced among 
the men of letting their allowance of ſtrong liquors 
remain unclaimed, till a ſufficient quantity became 


due to make them heartily drunk, when they would 
give a looſe to their ſordid appetites in a riotous ca- 


rouſal, The ſervice was found to be greatly injured 
by this practice; the liquor which was intended as 
the means of keeping the men in health and ſpirits 
was found deſtructive of both : our admiral procured 
a regulation to be made, that the water and the 
ſpirit ſhould be mixed, before it was dealt out to 


.the crews, and in this ſtate it bears the name of 


grog. Mr. Vernon ever ſtudied the true intereſt 
of the ſeamen, and though he was a ſevere diſ- 
ciplinarian, yet he never loſt the affection of his 
men. His rugged temper indeed neither procured 
him friends among thoſe in power, nor the 


| cordial good will of his brother officers, but 


in all ftate-emergencies, his ſuperior {kill and 
abilities occaſioned him to be called forth into 
actual ' ſervice, For theſe reaſons he was appoint- 
ed to the command in the channel, when the re- 
bellion broke out in Scotland. In this critical 
juncture the admiral diſpoſed his ſhips ſo judici- 
ouſly, that he effectually blocked up the French 
ports; and by eſtabliſhing a chain of correſpon- 
dence delivered the country people along the coaſts 


from their apprehenſions of an inyaſion. 
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- Whilſt the vice-admiral lay in the Downs, a diſ- 
agreement aroſe between him and the lords of the 
admiralty, from the former appointing a gunner to 
one of the ſhips in his ſquadron: this occaſioned 
him to write the following letter to the duke of 


Bedford; who then preſided at the board. 


My Lozp Dukx, 


« YOUR grace having 555 a nobleneſs of 
mind, and humanity of temper, becoming of your 
high birth, eſpouſed the cauſe of an injured inno- 
cent perſon, and honoured with marks of your ge- 
nerous friendſhip, an officer you thought ſo de- 
ſerving of it, ſo as to become his advocate, and 
procure his being reſtored to his rank in the royal 

navy, and employed in it accordingly, at this cri- 
tical conjuncture; as a teſtimony of your grace's 
confidence that he had judgment to execute it, and 
an honeſt zeal for approving himſelf a faithful, zea- 
lous, and diligent. officer, and ſervant to our royal 

maſter. And I hope in God, as well as I ſincerely 
believe it to be true, that this officer, in the perſon 
of your humble ſervant the writer, has had that juſt 
regard for the diſcharge of the duty confided to him 
through your grace's means, that he may with con- 
fidence aſſert, that he has acted fo circumſpectly, di- 
ligently, and aſſiduouſly in the execution of that 

truſt, as to have manifeſted to the world, that your 
grace was neither deceived in your judgment of his 
capacity for the ſervice of the crown, nor his incli- 
nation to diſcharge his duty to our royal maſter, 
with a ſincere, honeſt zeal, for approving himſelf 
his majeſty's faithful ſubject and ſervant, which he 
has had the double incitement to, of his duty to the 
king, and the juſt regard he ought to have, for juſ- 
rifying your grace in the good opinion you had en- 
tertained 
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tertained of him. As I am conſcious I have done 


nothing ever juſtly to forfeit that good opinion, that 
engaged your grace to honour me with your patron- 
age and friendſhip, I entertain too good an opinion 
of your grace to think I have not the continuance 
of it, notwithſtanding the late incident of my being 
hunted out of my command, by the operative ma- 
lice of ſome malicious and induſtrious agent, that 
is too well ſkreened. over, for my being able parti- 
cularly to diſcover him, and point out who it is; ſo 
that muſt remain to me a ſecret, till ſome happy 
providence in the courſe of time may more clearly 
diſcover it; not being nevertheleſs in my own mind 
doubtful; but I can trace the original cauſe of it, 
and gueſs pretty nearly at who may be the concealed 
director of it. As the pen of the ſecretary of the 
admiralty conveyed theſe bitter ſhafts that were 
levelled at me, I thought it right to ſuggeſt, thar 
his pen might be tinged with a gall flowing from 
his own mind, beyond the direction he might re- 
ceive for it; from which I thought it my duty to 
acquit him on a gentleman-like apology in regard 
to his office, which I was no ſtranger to its being 
his duty to obey, and on an aſſurance of a good 
will he had always profeſſed ; and I well knew I had 
never given him occaſion to alter the ſentiments of a 
profeſſed friendſhip for me. 

« And one of the occaſions taken to juſtify this 
conduct towards me, having been that I had, within 
the channel of England, on a ſhip's ſervice being 
immediately wanted for proceeding to ſea, and being 
without a gunner, (certainly a neceſſary officer for 
her defence, and which I could not think myſelf 


juſtified in permitting to go to ſea without) preſumed, 


as it is called, to warrant a gunner to her, for pro- 
ceeding to ſea in her, as I judged it to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, and the defence of 


the ſhip. | 
SH! | « And 
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be“ And having now ſtated the fact, I ſhall preſume 
to give your grace my ſentiments in that particular, 
viz. that it is my opinion, that when the admiralty 


is ordered by the crown to fit out a fleet for the ſer- 


vice of the government in the channel of England, 
or on foreign ſervice, and the admiralty had com- 
miſſioned them out of the ſea-officers on ſhore, and 
appointed the admiral to command in chief, in pur- 
ſuance of his majeſty's pleaſure, and the fleet were 


aſſembled together, that to ſupport the neceſſary 


command of the officer the king had appointed; it 
was the government's intereſt that the commander 
in chief ſhould name all officers that fell vacant, and 
has not been denied while the depending ſervice was 
eſſential; but pretences from the admiralty, that 
the ſhips were not aſſembled, or not under orders; 
and as checks are in their power, they have contra- 


dicted it, though always to the prejudice of the 
crown's ſervice. For when the people of the fleet 


ſee their commander in chief can neither ſupport 
their pretenſions of merit, nor his own authority 
over them, they muſt naturally look after thoſe who 


are no Judges of their ſervice, and renders the com- 


mander, contemptible to the fleet. This power is 
known to have been abſolute in the commanders in 


chief in the channel, and in one who has added 


honours to your grace's family“; and, when that 
power has been wanting, has, I believe, been always 
found prejudicial to the ſervice of the crown, and 


Proſperity of the kingdom. 


And having given your grace the trouble of read- 
ing my ſentiments in this particular, I will now pro- 
ceed to declare, that it is my opinion that this is the 


ſentiment of Sir John Norris likewiſe, and that your 


grace has moſt groſly been impoſed upon in the 
aſſertion of Sir John Norris being of a contrary 


* Ruſſel, earl of Or ford. 
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opinion; and I thank God that Sir John Norris is 
now living, who can ſatisfy your grace, his ma- 
jeſty, or the public, what are his ſentiments, when- 
ever it be thought proper to take his opinion upon 
it. Your grace may think I talk with much confi- 
dence of Sir John Norris's opinion at this diſtance, 
but when I inform your grace that I have ferved im- 
mediately under his command as a lieutenant, when 
he ſerved as firſt captain under that brave, honeſt, 
and experienced admiral, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; that 
was an honour to his country and the ſervice, and 
whom, I believe, no man knew that did not love 
and eſteem him; and I have on ſeveral occaſions 
ſerved as captain under Sir John Norris, whom I 
know to be a conſummately experienced and gallant 
ſea-officer, and have lived in an uninterrupted 
_ friendſhip with him; your grace will not be ſur- 
prized that I venture to aſſert what is his opinion, 
as well as my own; and were you to conſult admiral 
Matthews, or Sir Chaloner Ogle, though I dont 
pretend to give you now my opinion in regard to 
them, yet 1 do verily believe this to be their opinion 
likewiſe ; but of this it is eaſily in your grace's power 
to ſatisfy. yourſelf. | 
cc J ſhall now only add, that I am at preſent de- 
tained here, for having my baggage embarked for 
proceeding to Harwich in one of the armed veſſels, 
vice-admiral Martin has been ſo obliging to aſſign” 
me, to carry to my houſe on the Ipſwich river. 
1 propoſe at preſent being in London by Tueſ- 
day or Wedneſday night; whenever it is I ſhall 
be at your grace's door the next morning after my 
arrival, in order to pay my duty to your grace, and 
afterwards, before I ſet out for Suffolk, (if it has 
your grace's approbation) to be preſented by you 
to pay my duty to his majeſty. And the favour 1 
ſhall now deſire of your grace is, that your : 
3 porter 
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r may have orders from you to let me in, 


if ſuch a viſit be agreeable to your grace, and 


if not that I may be told ſo, not to give an un- 


neceſſary trouble to you or myſelf. 
] have begun with expreſſing a grateful ſenſe 


of the teſtimony of the friendſhip you have honoured 


me with, which on all events I ſhall ever retain, 


as I may ſay it is a ſort of hereditary inclination in 
our family to have entertained. an honour for your 
grace, from the memory of that glorious martyr 
tor the liberties of his country, my lord William 


Ruſſel, the memory of which has in ſome man- 


ner been tranſmitted to poſterity with my father's 
hand, whom I think was the draughtſman of 
the ducal patent in your grace's family; and 1 


have heard it much commended for the elegancy 
of the ſtile, and the juſt honours done to a 


nobleman of ſo many amiable qualities, unſullied 
by any vices that ever I heard of. 
ce That your grace may live and die as great 


an honour to your family, ſhall ever be, the ſin- 


cere wiſhes, 
My Lord Duke, 


Of Te: Grace' 5, &." 


. At the ſame time, and on the ſame. occaſion, 
he wrote a letter to Mr. Corbet, ſecretary to the 
admiralty, in which his truly independent ſpirit 
breaths out in the following paſſage : 

„ ] ſhall always ſerve my royal maſter with a 
ſincere zeal for his ſervice, and with the utmoſt 
diligence, reſolution and capacity that I am ca- 
pable of, and while my ſervices are approved of, 


always continue them with pleaſure; but if I am 


judged not to have a capacity for it, as by the ſtile 


of your letter ſeems to be inſinuated, if you have 
e of * one you judge more proper for it, 


all 
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all that I deſire is, that his majeſty may be moit 
effectually ſerved, and I ſhall with pleaſure reſign 
any command l have to him.“ 

The vice- admiral diſguſted at the further conduct 
of the firſt lord of the admiralty, and his caſe being 
laid before the public in two anonimous pamphlets, 
one of which was entitled, © A Specimen of Naked 
Truth, & c.“ the other, Some Seaſonable Advice, 
&c.“ Mr. Corbet was directed to write to Mr. Ver- 
non, to know if he was the author of thoſe publi- 
cations, to which the admiral returned no anſwer. 
Another letter was therefore written by the ſecretary 
ſoon after, to which the following anſwer was ſent. 


IX, 


«UPON my return to my houſe, on Monday 
your meſſenger brought me a letter of yours, of the 
4th inſtant, which, on peruſal, I cannot conceive, 
even your long experience can ever have furniſhed 
any precedent for a letter of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture. Whenever their lordſhips think my attend- 
ance on them neceſſary, for his majeſty's ſervice, as 
IT know it is my duty to pay a ready attendance on 
their orders for my doing ſo, I ſhall not fail ro do 
it whenever they appoint it. 

I thank God I have hitherto diſcharged my duty 
to the crown, in every ſtation I have been called to 
ſerve in, with a diligent care and attention to his 
- majeſty's ſervice, as was my duty; and as I have 
ever looked upon it, of every one in his majeſty's 
ſervice, in their reſpective ſtations, and hope I have 
carefully kept clear of intermixing any private paſ- 
ſions of mine with the public ſervice. 


I am SI R, 
April 8, 1740. Yours, & 


EDwaRD Ms 
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Upon Admiral Vernon's coming from the houſe 
of commons the next day, a meſfenger met him at 
the door, and told him he had a meſſage to him 
from the admiralty board, to attend them at their 


office, at feven o'clock, which he accordingly did. 


Upon his' coming in, when ſent for, after having 
waited without a confiderable time, the firſt com- 
miſſioner told him, That they were the admiralty 


board, that in them was veſted the full power of 


the lord high admiral; and that he, as the firſt in 
the a on, was the head of that board, and the 
mouth of it; and that what he fhould ſay to him 
was the ſenſe of the whole board, and, therefore, 
deſired he would give diligent attention to it; and 
that they would have him give a direct anſwer to 


what they ſhould require of him; and that he ſnould 


attentively hear what he had to ſay, and not inter- 


rupt him. His diſcourſe then rolled upon two pam- 


phlets he had upon the table before him, which he 
read the titles of, being, A Specimen of Naked 


Truth, &c.” And Some Seaſonable Advice, &c.” 


and exclaimed much againſt them ; and mentioned 
two letters their ſecretary had wrote to him, by their 
order, to know from him, whether he was the author 
or publiſher of them, and expreſſed himſelf ſur- 
prized and diſſatisfied with a letter of admiral Ver- 
non's he had before him, in anſwer to the ſecretary, 
and no anſwer to the queſtion they had directed to 
be aſked ; but that they expected now a categorical 
anſwer, and that he ſhould ſay, Aye, or No, 
whether he was the author or publiſher of thoſe 

- pamphlets.” | ] 
When he was called upon to anſwer, he ſaid, © He 
was very well apprized that in them was veſted the 
full authority of the lord high admiral ; and that, 
as a military officer under them, he owed all obe- 
dienee to all their orders, as he ſhould always think 
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it his duty to do all their military orders, while he 
continued an officer in the public ſervice ; and that 
he thought he was right, in hinting in his letter to 
the ſecretary, that he believed no military officer, of 
his rank, had ever been treated in the manner he 
had been, within the term of his long experience: 
that for all queſtions that ſhould be aſked, relative 
to his duty, or experience, as an officer, he ſhould 
anſwer to the beſt of his judgment; but as to the 
queſtion now aſked, as he looked upon it to be of a 
private nature, that he apprehended they had no 
right to aſk him that 7 and that he was un- 
der no obligations of anſwering it; but had the 
common privilege that was due to every Britiſh ſub- 
Jet; and that if his continuing an officer in the 
ſervice was an eye-ſore to any one, that he was now 
grown to be an ald\man, and had reaſon to be tired 
with being treated in ſo contemptuous a manner,” 

Upon which, the firſt commiſſioner ſaid, © If he 
would give them no other anſwer to the queſtion, 
he might withdraw, and they knew what X 24 had 
to do.“ Which, with his obeiſance, he did ac- 
cordingly, | 

Soon after this interview he received the following 
letter from the ſecretary of the admiralty ; 


EN. 


«I AM commanded, by my lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, to inform you, that the ſeveral 
matters which have paſſed between their lordſhips 
and yourſelf, with relation to two pamphlets, enti- 
tled, © A Specimen of Naked Truth, from a Britiſh 
Sailor;” and, “ Some Seaſonable Advice from an 
Honeſt Sailor, to whom it might have concerned, for 
the ſervice of the crown and country ;” having been 
laid, by his grace the duke of Bedford, before 
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the king, his majeſty has been pleaſed to direct their 
lordſhips to ſtrike your name out of the liſt of 
flag officers. 

1 am SIR, 


Admiralty-office, Your moſt humble ſerv, 
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This e Fan then retired from all 
public buſineſs, except attending his duty in the 
use of commons, as member of parliament for 
Ipſwich i in Suffolk, which he had ſtill the intereſt to 
retain. And in every debate relating to the ſea- 

| ſervice ſpoke his mind with that candour and inte- 
grity which became an honeſt man, and a ſincere 
friend to his country. In his ſenatorial capacity, he 
was a bold and animated ſpeaker, was heard with 

attention, and his opinion received with great defe- 
rence by the houſe, | 

He enjoyed a very good ſtate of health, both in 
London, and at his country ſeat at Nadton ; he was 
indeed lame, bur his conſtitution little impaired ; 
ſo that the ſickneſs which put a period to his life was 
ſudden and unexpected. He was perfectly well on 
Friday the 28th of October, 1757 ; but about two 
the next morning, he waked out of his ſleep, and 
complained of a heavineſs at his heart; a phyſician 
was immediately ſent for, but too late, the pain in- 

© creaſing with ſuch violence, that he breathed his laſt 
in the arms of a ſervant, about three minutes beſore 
the phyſician arrived. 

Thus died one of the moſt accompliſhed ſea- 
officers of the Britiſh navy. He had enjoyed fre- 
quent opportunities of learning the buſineſs of a 
ſeaman, and of being well acquainted with the 

Principal ports of Europe and America. Nor did 
he eyer omit to improve any opportunity that offered 
torendet himſelf more : Capable of ſerving his country. 


His 
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His courage was remarkable, bur always guided by 
prudence and diſcretion , ſo that in the heat of 
action he maintained a ſurprizing equanimity and 
preſence of mind. His private virtues were equal 
ro his public; he was an indulgent huſband, a kind 
maſter, and a liberal benefactor to the poor: a de- 
monſtrative proof that courage is not incompatible 
with humanity, nor bravery with a heart that com- 
miſerates the afflictions of the indigent. 

The reader by this time has perhaps formed ſome 
judgment concerning what were the excellencies and 
defects which predominated in the temperament of 
this eminent ſeaman; the following contraſted cha- 
racers of him, which were written at the time when 
his conduct drew the' general attention of the nation, 
and when the people were greatly divided in their 
opinions concerning him, may ſerve farther to illuſ- 
trate this matter. PN 

Mr. Vernon was early in the ſervice of his country, 
through the intereſt of his father, who had been ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. He was always eſteemed a brave 
and gallant officer, but too auſtere 1n his manners to 
win love, and too faſtidious in his temper to court 
favour. In the houſe of commons he had ſometimes 
ſpoken with an eloquence ſuited to thoſe qualities. 
He had never obtained a flag, if he had not been 
thought the moſt proper man in the kingdom for 
the ſervice then wanted. His behaviour at the be- 
ginning of the Spaniſh war, made him the 1dol of 
the people: but haughtineſs and ſeverity to thoſe 
under him, want of condeſcenſion to thoſe above 
him, and a ſort of pre-eminence aſſumed over his 
equals, occaſioned him to give ſome kind of diſguſt 
to all with whom he had any concern. He would 
Have been the firſt admiral of the age, if his opinion 
of his own. merit had not out-run that of the pub- 
lic, and if this opinion had not tinctured all his 
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thoughts and actions with a contempt of other men. 
In a wore, ſomething of the ſeaman might have 
been ſpared, in order to finiſh the gentleman ; ſame- 
thing of the maſter, in arder to qualify the ſervant ;' 
ſomething of the ſelf-ſufficient, in order to make all 
mankind acknowledge the real ſufficiency.” 


A Contraſt to the foregoing Character. 
© Mr. Vernon was early in the ſervice of his 
country, from his own natural inclination, and the - 
concurrence of his father, who had been ſecretary. 
of ſtate. He ever approved himſelf a brave and 
3k gallant officer, but was of manners too auſtere to 
[ | win the love of a people degenerated into a Perſian 
1 effeminacy; and too tenacious of the dignity of 
human nature, as well as the common right of all 
men to cenſure or commend, to be mean enough 
to court favour wherever he found power. In the 
houſe of commons he had ſpoken with an eloquence 
ſuited to a certain old obſolete honeſty, long ſince 
departed from his country. He had never obtained 
a flag, if he had not been the only man in the king- 
dom capable of the ſervice then wanted, His be- 
haviour at the beginning of the Spaniſh war, juſtly 
made him the idol of the people: but it was his 
misfortune to be introduced to the command of a 
fleet, when the worſt morals, the moſt flagitious 
lives, and the moſt conſummate ignorance were not 
im. An almoſt univerſal licentiouſneſs had ſpread 
hrough and infected the whole fleet, and the cure 
of this formidable evil, by a neceſſary ſeverity of 
diſcipline to thoſe under him, a laudable aſſertion 
of his country's and fellaw-ſubjects intereſts to thoſe 
above him, and a proper and juſt ſufficiency aſſumed, 
from his own ſteady integrity, towards his equals, 
- occaſioned him, in this deluge of corruption, to 
| hs: e 
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give ſome diſguſt to many with whom he was 1 
cerned. He would have been the firſt admiral 


the age, if that a ze had underſtood true merit; or 
if the public g had not been univerſally facri- 


ficed to private and particular intereſts: nor would 


he have miſſed the plaudit of all, if the purchaſe 
of it from a few had not been too dear to be attempted. 
In a word,; could he have dropt ſomething of the 
honeſt man, in order to finiſh the fine gentleman; 
ſomething of the patriot, in order to adopt the 
courtier ; ſomething of the ſteady, zealous, inde- 
fatigable officer, in order to be the ſervile, cringing, 
ſubmiſſive inſtrument, he might have roſe the _ 
nix of a corrupt degenerate age.” 
An elegent monument is erected to his memory 
in Weſtminſter Abbey with the followng infcrip- 
tion: 
OS. e of his own gratitude and of the 
virtues of his benefadtor, this monument was erected 
by * nephew Francis lord Orwell! in the yeun * 3. 


Sacred to the memory 
of 
EDWARD Vernon, 
Admiral of the white ſquadron 
| Ok the Britiſh fleet. 
He was s thi ſecond ſon of James Vernon, 
Who was ſecretary of ſtate to king William III. 
And whole abilities and integrity 
Were equally conſpicuous. 
Io his youth he ſerved under the admirals Shovel 
: and Rooke; _ 
By their example he learned to conquer : 
By his own merit he roſe to command, 
In the war with Spain in upecxxxix 
He took the fort of Porto Bello 
With fix ſhips; Ry 
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Conquered as far as naval force could carry victory, 


The . of a good conſcience was his reward; 


NAVAL HISTORY. 8 VI. 
A force which Was thought unequal to the attempt: : 


For this he received 


The thanks of both houſes of parliament. 


He ſubdued Chagre and Carthagena; 


After theſe ſervices he retired; 
Without place or title, 
From the exerciſes of public, 
10 the enjoyment of private 
Virtue: | 


The love and eſteem of all good men 
His Glory. 


In baitle, though he was calm he was ire 


| In the ſenate he was diſintereſted, vigilant and ſteady. 


And though intrepid prudent ; 
Succeſsful. yet not  oſtentatious, 
Aſcribing the glory to God; 


On the xixth day of October, MDCCLV1I, 


He died as he had lived, 


The friend of man, the lover of his country, 


The father of the poor; 
Aged LxxM. | 
Michael Ryſbrack, 
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